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all the lines 
along which the 
sea- wealth of 
New York was 
won in colonial 
y times I am dis- 
\) posed to give the 

yy first place to pri 
Lb vateering. Pira- 
UL cy—being ham- 
pered by no fine- 

drawn = distine- 

tions as to flags, and by no over-nice 
requirements of prize courts—was bet- 
ter while it lasted; but it lasted (openly, 
at least) for less than a decade. Slave- 
trading also was profitable, and was the 
basis of many respectable New York for- 
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tunes; but the profits were by no means 
certain, and as a business—aside from the 
bad smells of it—’twas too dull to hit the 
fancy of our hot-headed young sparks. 
As for ordinary commerce, a round dozen 
of long voyages might yield a less return 
than a single dash of six weeks to the 
s'uth’ard among the fleets of the Mos- 
soos and Dons. And so, as an all-around 
industry—with plenty of fighting in it, 
and plenty of cash flowing out of it— 
privateering ranked first of all. 
Concerning the very beginning of our 
privateering, the sea-ventures out of this 
port in the last third of the seventeenth 
century, it is well to be discreetly reticent. 
As we all know, things went but loosely 
in those easy days, and mistakes were 
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qui as likely to occur at sea as they 
were on land. That some of our fighting 
sea-dogs of that time—yielding to a pro- 
fessional zeal in itself not discreditable- 
did now and then inconsiderately cap- 
ture ships sailing under a friendly flag, 
or even under the English flag, is not im- 
possible. But, when all is said, ‘twas a 
small matter: only a few stray Dutch or 
English merchantmen, or, of still less im- 
portance, a heathenish Arabian trader or 
two, snapped up half by accident in the 
far-off Indian Ocean or in the southern 
reaches of the Red Sea. Obviously it 
would be unfair to rouse out from the 
kindly obscurity of long-past years such 
trifling indiscretions; and as for the law- 
ful captures of that period, they were but 
odds and ends of sugar-laden Spaniards 
and little chance Frenchmen laden with 
cod. Therefore, either as pirates or as 
privateers, the achievements of the pro- 
jectors of New York privateering are not 
to be mentioned in the same morning 
with the doings of the dashing fellows 
who presently came upon the stage. 

Yet before wholly dismissing these 
seventeenth-century founders of the sea- 
wealth of New York, these pioneers in a 
business which during the eighteenth 
century so greatly enriched our city, it is 
but just to credit them—and, still more, 
the genuine pirates who immediately suc- 
ceeded them, in Governor Fletcher's time 

-with having prepared the ground for 
the harvest which was garnered later on. 
In other words (and without the nautical 
application of an agricultural simile), 
there was assembled here in New York, 
between the year 1685 and the year 1700, 
such a swarm of fighting sailor-men, and 
such strong stimulus was given to the 
marine industries of ship-building, rope- 
making, and the putting up of sea-stores, 
that when the opportunity came for pri- 
vateering on a large scale there was not 
a city in America, and only a few cities 
in Europe, which could compare in com- 
pleteness of equipment as a privateering 
base with New York. As to situation— 
ready accessibility to both West-Indian 
and Canadian waters—there was nothing 
to be desired. In a word, the conditions 
under which privateering could be car- 
ried on out of this port were nothing less 
than ideal. 





Il. 
The war of the Spanish Succession, be- 
ginning in the year 1702, was the match 


that touched off the New York privateer- 
ing mine. Under the circumstances, the 
explosion was unavoidable. It was said 
of the Duke of Parma, in regard to that 
same conflict, that ‘‘ his geography made 
it impossible for him to be a man of hon- 
our”; and New York had an endowment 
of geography that made neutrality quite 
out of the question. 

But nobody hereabouts wanted to be 
neutral. After the dull and unprofita- 
ble quiet of Lord Bellomont’s too-moral 
rule—when an honest sailor-man could 
not take a quiet turn off soundings with- 
out having the Governor hot upon him 
with a whole string of impertinent ques- 
tions on the very moment of his return— 
the joy of going cruising with the openly 
avowed intention of hunting prizes was 
exceedingly keen. Therefore it was with 
all the good-will in the world that our 
people made the most of their lucky geog- 
raphy by getting quickly away to sea; 
aud presently a fleet of more than twen- 
ty sail had cleared the Hook and had stood 
away to the s’uth’ard with the first favor- 
ing slant of wind —for there was little 
worth fighting for afloat in the St. Law- 
rence region, while the French and Span- 
ish craft to be had for the taking in West- 
Indian waters were of a sort, usually, to 
set a man’s mouth to watering merely to 
think about as made prize. 

It all is so long ago, almost two cen- 
turies, since these our fellow-townsmen 
went sailing out through the Narrows to 
fight for the good of their pockets and 
their King that of most of them survives 
in the way of tradition no more than 
their names. Yet of two or three have 
we with the record of their names a rec- 
ord also of some portion of their deeds— 
so that, despite the haze of years over- 
hanging them, we almost may see their 
dare-devil figures, clad in antique sea- 
gear, and greatly besworded and bepis- 
tolled, swaggering before us, and almost 
may hear their rumbling bass voices as 
they talk (in the frank fashion of sailor- 
men of all periods) about their long-past 
victories, and here and there clinch fast 
some especially strong assertion with the 
large and comforting oaths which sea- 
farers of their time and kidney were wont 
to use. 

Quite the most distinct of these half- 
real, half-imaginary figures which rise up 
from the depths of our sea-fighting past 
is Captain Regnier Tongrelow, of the 
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New York Galley—who probably was a 
great scamp in his day and generation, 
with all the making of a pirate inside his 
privateering veneer, but whose fighting 
qualities truly were of a sort to warm 
one’s heart. His name is spelled all 
around the compass in the news-letters of 
the day—Tongrelow, Tongerlou, Tonger- 
low—and probably should have been 
spelled, though I have not found it in 
this form, Tangrelot. But there is no 
variety in the record of his fighting, his 
method having been invariably to fight 
everything — preferably beginning with 
the biggest, when there was any choice 
in the matter—that he could get within 
range of his guns. 

The first record that I have come across 
of my gentleman’s doings is in a news- 
letter of September 11, 1704, which tells: 
‘** Last week came in a Sloop from Sandy- 
hook, and by her not coming up we were 
jealous of her being a French Privateer, 
and, by direction of the Council, Capt. 
Rogers Commander of the Jersey put 100 
able men on board a Briganteen which 
was bound for Suranum, with hay on her 
quarter for a decoy; but she coming near 
the Sloop most of the men run ashore. 
The Sloop is a Prize of Capt. Tongerlows, 
she has nothing on board but about 600 
of Cocoa, 40 barrels of Flower, and a few 
Hides”: from all of which it would ap- 
pear that Captain Tongrelow must have 
taken advantage betimes of the war to go 
a-privateering; and that he and his men 
—the conduct of his prize-crew bearing a 
suspiciously close resemblance to the flight 
of professional thieves on sight of the 
police—very possibly were engaged in a 
less reputable line of sea-adventure be- 
fore the war began. It is interesting to 
note, by-the- way, that H. M.S. Jersey, 
then on this station, was the identical 
vessel which was to achieve a most dismal 
notoriety fourscore years later as the 
British prison-ship for American patriots 
in Wallabout Bay. 

Five months 'ater, under date of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1704-5, the news-letter records 
that ‘‘Capt. Tongrelou is in Virginia, his 
Sloop was cast away about ten leagues 
to the Southward of the Capes of Vir- 
ginia; the Master and two or three more 
of her Men drowned. We hear he saved 
the Money, and about 6 or 7001. in Goods, 
and that he designs hither.” By this 
calamity my Captain seems to have been 
for a while cast on his beam-ends; yet 


eventually, as became a man of courage, 
to have turned misfortune to his advan- 
tage by making his loss of a little ship a 
valid reason why he should get a big one. 
Under date of September 24th, following, 
the fact is stated that ‘‘ Capt. Renier Ton- 
grelow and others have bought the Cole 
and Been Galley, a Ship of 200 tons, and 
18 Guns, and is now fitting of her for a 
Privateer and intends to carry 160 Men. 
Capt. Penniston is also about to fit his 
Ship, and designs out with her in Con- 
sort, they will sail before Winter.” 

I am at a loss to make sense of the 
name of Captain Tongrelow’s purchase. 
Possibly he felt that way about it too. 
At any rate, he promptly changed it to 
the New York Galley—which latter 
name, in due time, he made most offen- 
sively notorious down in the southern 
seas. And Captain Tom Penniston, to do 
him justice, did some very pretty fighting 
down in that region too. 

It was on December 24, 1705, that the 
two Captains got away in company; but 
more than half a year passed before any- 
thing of importance came of their cruis- 
ing. Captain Tom, to be sure, sent in a 
few little prizes; but preserved a low bal- 
ance in his fortunes by being ‘‘ over set 
at Bermuda, whereby he lost 5 Guns and 
damnified his Powder.” Captain Ton- 
grelow sent in nothing at all. But at 
last, in a news-letter of June 17th, came 
better news of them: ‘‘On the 16th Inst. 
a small Prize Ship about 60 or 70 Tons 
loaden with Sugar arrived here in 15 
Days from the Windward Passage near 
Cape Franswa, she was taken by Capt. 
Penistone, and was one of Six Sail, that 
come out of Petitguavus, bound for 
France, who were met by Captain Ton- 
gerlow and his Consort (a Curacoa Pri- 
vateer) upon which the French men sep- 
erated, and Tongerlow gave chase to the 
biggest, which they say is a Ship of 36 
Guns and 150 Men, his Consort in the 
pursuit broke his Boom, and left off the 
Chase, and afterwards met with Penis- 
tone (who had taken this Prize) and gave 
him this information.” The report adds: 
‘Tis said Tongerlow has taken a Brig- 
anteen with 400 Hogsheads of Sugar on 
board, and also a Prize from France with 
Claret’: good news which was proved 
to be true a fortnight later by the ar- 
rival of the brigantine, with a good Iad- 
ing of sugar and indigo, and with the cap- 
tured claret also on board. The brief 
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history given of this vessel—‘‘ taken by 
Capt. Tongerlow bound from Hispaniola 
to France, built at Brazil, and taken from 
the Portugese by the French on the Coast 
of Guinea”—is not a bad syllabus of the 
uncertainties of seafaring in those happy- 
vo-lucky days. 

From this time onward the luck was 
all in favor of Captain Tongrelow, and 
his prizes were many and fat. But what 
I most like about him is not his mere 
talent for prize-taking, but his zest—as in 
the case cited, where he ‘‘ gave chase to 
the biggest”’—for fighting against any 
odds. In September, 1706, being ‘‘ off 
Cape Franswa, in company with two 
Jamaica Privateers and one of Curacoa, 
they espy2d 5 Sail and gave Chase;” and 
again my Captain ‘‘took the biggest.” 
In April, 1707, ‘‘ arrived here a Sloop from 
Curacoa by whom we have advice that 
Captain Tongrelow, a Privateer from 
hence, met a French Ship of 30 or 36 Guns 
and 160 Men near Hispaniola, which they 
fought 4 hours till he had 2 men killed 
and 17 wounded, and finding her too 
strong for him he left her’”—a move for 
prudence’ sake that would have been 
made after much less than four hours of 
fighting by a captain cool enough to re- 
member that his own armament was only 
twenty guns. And in July of this same 
year, from the French prisoners aboard 
the Generous Ginney, a recapture sent in 
by H.M.S. Triton’s Prize, the writer of 
the news-letter got the delightful bit 
‘that Captain Tongrelow Cruises off the 
Havana; and that the Governor there- 
of sent out 2 Privateer Sloops to take 
him; but that Tongrelow had taken them 
both.” 

This exploit seems to have been the 
climax of the Captain's performances in 
West-Indian waters—and the cause of 
his abruptly leaving them: for the Span- 
ish Governor (who must have been in a 
fine temper over such an exemplary dis- 
play of impudence) started instantly in 
pursuit of him a little fleet that even this 
fire-eater had not the effrontery to assail. 
Indeed, for once in his life, he ran away. 
‘**On the 30th last,” says a news-letter of 
August 4, 1707, ‘‘arrived here Capt. Ton- 
grelow, who was chased from the Ha- 
vanna by a Ship, a Brigt. and a Sloop, 
who were fitted out from thence to take 
him; his Sloop was missing several Days 
from the place of Rendezvouz, and ‘tis 
feared she’s taken.” 
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Being thus come safe home again, and 
with well-lined pockets, it would seem 
that my Captain sailed no more. No 
farther record of him appears in the 
news -letters, and when the New York 
Galley is mentioned—well maintaining 
her traditions —a hard-hitting Captain 
Hardy is in command. But that Ton- 
grelow, like his ship, continued his career 
in a masterful fashion I am confident. 
‘Tis my fancy that, having won for him- 
self a fortune, he went on in the same 
resistless way and won for himself a wife: 
‘taking the biggest,’’ as usual, by cut- 
ting out valiantly from under the guns 
of a dozen rivals some stout buxom widow 
suited to his estate and to his medium 
years—one of those plumply mellow 
quadrigenarious bodies who especially 
appeal to the vigorous and well -salted 
emotion which with sailor-men stands 
for love—and thereafter permitted the 
soft delights of Venus to fill in his manly 
breast the place so long given to the 
stern delights of Mars. It is a pleasure 
to think of him thus snugly harbored af- 
ter all his dare-deviltries afloat—whereof 
he must have vapored finely when in his 
cups; and even of more prodigious fight- 
ing wonders as his youth loomed larger 
through the haze of his declining years. 


ll 


I have been able thus to dilate upon 
Captain Tongrelow because there has sur 
vived in the ancient records a more in 
timate suggestion of his personality than 
is given of any other captain of his times. 
But his fellows, so far as the Past sur- 
renders them to us, seem to have been of 
precisely the same stripe: rash-tempered 
scamps, with a bellicose strut in their 
gait, and a stand-and-deliver air that was 
emphasized by their trick of constantly 
fingering their pistols and hangers, and 
by their extreme readiness in using those 
handy weapons to let the life out of a 
Frenchman or a Don. 

Captain Tom Penniston, for instance, 
shared so fully in his consort’s fancy for 
“taking the biggest” that, seemingly, 
‘twas the death of him. He is. but a 
hazy figure—touched upon now and 
again in a news-letter when one of his 
captures is reported—until at the very 
last he stands for a single thrilling mo- 
ment illumined in the blaze of his own 
glory, and then instantly and forever 
disappears. His apotheosis is thus pre- 
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sented in a news-letter of August 5, 1706: 
‘On the 30th of July arrived Captain 
Basset in a month from Jamaica, who 
says Capt. Pennistone (a Privateer of this 
Port) boarded two Ships together, one of 
18 and the other of 24 Guns, but was 
beat off with the loss of his Arm, and 9 
Men kill’d, and as many wounded, and 
obliged to bear away to Jamaica ”’—into 
which curt statement is crowded the his- 
tory of as brilliant a little sea-fight as 
ever was fought to a losing end. 

That it was Captain Penniston’s last 
fight seems pretty certain. In the news- 
letters I find no later mention of him; 
and this is a negation very ominous in 
the case of a gentleman whom we leave 
with his arm just shot away, with his 
ship in a tropical sea in blazing June 
weather, who at the best would have but 
a rough-and-ready surgeon to attend. to 
his wound, and whose disposition under 
these trying circumstances to die quickly 
and violently of a raging fever would be 
largely augmented by what we reasona- 
bly may assume to have been his habits 
in regard to the use of strong drink. 
Therefore it is but too likely that Captain 
Tom (sewed up in a hammock, with three 
six-pound shot at his heels) followed his 
arm overboard within forty-eight hours. 
But we need not greatly grieve for him. 
No doubt this hasty yet gallant exit from 
life on salt water was far more to his 
fancy than would have been a slow stew- 
ing to death through age or infirmity on 
land. 

Captain Gincks, of the brigantine Drag- 
on— who, being off Porto Rico, ** fell in 
with and Engaged both together two 
French Privateers, the Trampoose and 
another Sloop, and had taken them had 
they not run, and having received dam- 
age in his Rigging and Sails could not 
follow them”; and Captain Zacharias 
who cut out a sugar-laden barque lying 
in Cartagena Roads in plain sight of the 
French fleet commanded by M. Deber- 
ville—were both of them tolerably well 
equipped with effrontery; but for down- 
right insolent daring a bit of work done 
by Captain Nat Burches fairly takes the 
lead. 

Burehes commanded Tongrelow’s ten- 
der, a little sloop of 6 guns and 27 men, 
which in the charge of a reasonably pru- 
dent person would have done her fight- 
ing with ecockboats of somewhere near 
her own size. But Burches— bless his 


honest heart!—had not a serap of pru 
dence in his whole composition: being 
one of those cutting and slashing cap 
tains whose whole scheme of happiness 
was summed in his burning longing to 
get at the enemy, and be d——d to him 
and the number of his guns! That h: 
lived up to his convictions is testified to 
by the following short narrative, from a 
news-letter of August 5, 1706: 

‘On the 30th of July arrived here a 
Privateer Sloop of 6 Guns and 27 Men 
Nath. Burches, Commander, being thx 
Tender of Capt. Tongrelou, which a few 
weeks ago met with a Spanish Ship (bound 
from Canaries to New Spain) of 600 Tuns 
24 Guns and 250 Men, near to Cuba, this 
Sloop fired 6 Shot at her, two whereof 
hull’d her, one blew up the Round House, 
kill’d the Captain and 5 Men, and another 
disabled her Main Mast which afterwards 
fell over board, the Sloop finding the 
Ship too strong for her left her, and car 
ried notice of her to Capt. Tongrelou, who 
immediately thereupon went in search 
of her, but could not find her; the Sloop 
soon after she parted with Capt. Tongre 
lou found the Spanish Ship a Shoar about 
a league from Barricoe upon Cuba, the 
Spanyards defended her from the Shoar, 
and at last capitulated with the Sloop for 
her lading of Wines and Brandy, provid 
ed they wouid not burn the rest, nor the 
Ship; and accordingly she has brought 
hither 50 pipes of Canary and Brandy 
which they took out of her, but have not 
seen Tongrelou for seven nor his Consort 
for nine weeks past.” And then, as a 
sort of after-thought, the writer adds 
‘*The Spanish Ship was obliged to run 
a Shoar, having 8 foot water in her Hold 
before they knew of it, and upon her 
striking Ground her Main Mast tumbled 
over board being wounded by a shot from 
the Sloop, but the Sloop knew not what 
execution they had done till they found 
her a Shoar.” 

That Captain Burches seems to have 
ended by falling into the hands of the 
enemy—as would appear from the refer 
ence to his failure to come to the ‘ 
dezvouz” already cited—is not surpris 
ing: for I do verily believe that he was 
quite capable of laying his absurd sloop 
abreast of a King’s ship, and of blazing 
away at her with his deadly little pop 
gun broadside, and of winding up by 
boarding her at the head of his twenty 
seven men! 
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Considering what a terror they were 
afloat to their 
wonder that these privateersmen of ours 
should have been also a bit of a terror to 
their friends ashore. New York 
to have gloried in their deeds and to have 
stood in awe of their persons —as well it 
might, in view of their broadly impar 
tial tendency to get drunk on anybody's 
premises, and thereafter to fight every- 


enemies, it is no great 


seems 


body who came along. 

Probably the worst of these riots (cer- 
tainly I have found no record of another 
equalling it) occurred in September, 1705; 
and the news-letter of September 24th in 
which it is chronicled begins with the 
statement that ‘‘on the 18th Instant ar- 
rived here a small Prize Sloop taken by 
Capt. Penniston, loaden with Wine and 
Brandy.” The writer of the letter, who 
does not seem to perceive any connection 
between the arrival of this sloop-load of 
potential drunkenness and the disturb- 
ance which within twenty-four hours 
followed it, continues in these terms: 

“On the 19th Instant, about 10 at 
night, some of the Privateers began a Riot 
before the Sheriff's House of this City, as- 
saulted the Sheriff at his door without 
any provocation, and beat and wounded 
several persons that came to his assist- 
ance, and in a few minutes the Privateers 
tumultuously met together in great num- 
bers, upov which Forces were sent out 
of the Fort to suppress them, and the 
Sheriff, Officers, and some men belonging 
to Her Majesties Ships made a Body to do 
the same, but before these Forces could 
meet with them, the Privateers unhap- 
pily met Lieut. Wharton Featherstone 
Hough, and Ensign Alcock (two Gentle- 
men of the Hon. Col. Livesay’s Regiment 
that came in the Jamaica Fleet, who were 
peaceably going home to their Lodgings) 
and barbarously murdered the first and 
grievously wounded the latter, in several 
places in the head, and bruised his Body; 
and after they had knocked him down 
several times, and got his Sword, some of 
them run Lieut. Featherstone Hough in 
at the left side through his heart (as is 
supposed with Ensign Alcock’s Sword) of 
which he immediately dyed. Just as the 
Fact was done, the Privateers were attack- 
ed by the Sheriff, Officers, and Seamen of 
Her Majesties Ships, and some of the 
Town, and in a short time were obliged to 
fly; several of both sides were wounded; 
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some of the Privateers were then taken 
Prisoners, and several since, who are com- 
mitted, and do believe will suffer accord 
ing to Law; the Soldiers killed one of the 
Privateers that was flying from them.” 
The writer concludes with the indignant 
comment upon privateersmen in general : 
‘*It would be tedious to relate the partic- 
ulars, but their insolence is beyond expres 
sion.” 

In the end, what was 
justice was served out to the murderer; 
that is to say, he was hanged. In a news 
letter of October 29th is the statement: 
On the 26th Instant, Erasmus Wilkins 
the Privateer was Executed for the Murder 
of Lieut. Featherstone Hough. He con- 
fess'd that he took a Sword from a Gentle 
man, and run it into another, which he 
believed the Gentleman that 
kill’d, and that he afterwards broke the 
Sword ;” and the edifying information is 
added that he ‘‘ cautioned his comrades 
against Drunkenness, Swearing, Wanton- 
ness, Sabbath-breaking &e and dyed very 
penitent and like a man.” 


believed to be 
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It is hard to dismiss these delightful 
fellows with the summary statement that 
they continued on the lines indicated to 
fight with great gusto at sea, where they 
killed, and on land, where they murdered, 
until the war came to an end. Yet in 
this fashion, or in some other equally 
curt, [ must dismiss them if I am to get 
down through the to their 
cessors: who, as it seems to me, less valor- 
ously, and certainly less dashingly, took 
up the privateering parable when the prof- 
itless peace at last ended and honest men 
had a chance again legitimately to cut 
each other's throats and to pick each oth- 
er’s pockets on the high seas 

There was, to be sure, a weary time of 
waiting before this happy opportunity 
came: all the long while between the 
Peace of Utrecht, signed in 1713, and the 
war with Spain, which began in a half- 
hearted fashion in 1739, and was merged 
into the war of the Austrian Succession 
in 1740, but really was not worth talking 
about—froma privateersman’s stand-point 
—until France threw over her queer no- 
tion of fighting as a limited liability com 
pany and regularly went into the ring 
with England in the year1744. This use 
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lessly peaceful period of near a third of a 
century must have embittered the declin 
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ing years of many a worthy privateers- 
man; and in the end have landed him in 
a most unsatisfactorily peaceful grave. 

Very little attention seems to have been 
paid here to Governor Clarke’s proclama- 
tion, of June 17, 1739, granting ‘* letters of 
marqz” and *‘commissions of reprizal” 
against the Spaniards; for the reason, 
possibly, that such an amount of marine 
red tape in the case of mere Spaniards 
seemed superciliously absurd; but Gov 
ernor Clinton’s proclamation of the war 
against the French was the spark to a 
train which set off this whole town into 
a joyful explosion of profitable war. ‘I 
have had the honour,” wrote the Governor, 
inder date of October 9, 1744, to the Lords 
of Trade, ‘tof his Grace the Duke of New- 
eastle’s letter of 31 March, with His Maj 
esty’s Declaration of War against the 
French King, as also His Declaration for 
the encouragement of His Majesty's ships 
of War and Privateers, together with a 
copy of the French King’s Declaration, 
which overtook me at Soapus on my way 
to Albany, where I proclaimed His Maj- 
esty’s Declaration at the Head of a Militia 
Regiment I was then reviewing:” a jux- 
taposition of defiant belligerent circum- 
stances so apposite, and to the enemy so 
terrifying—for well might the King of 
France tremble for his Canadian posses- 
sions when the militia regiment of Esopus 
was up and armed !—that I am half tempt- 
ed to suspect this salt-water Governor of 
a tendency to romance. 

But of the effect of the news upon our 
New-Yorkers there can be no doubt. In 
the same letter in which he tells about 
his Hannibal-like proclamation of the 
war at the head of the Esopus legion, the 
Governor adds: ‘* The merchants of this 
city has been extreamly alert in fitting 
out Privateers, at a very great expense, 
and have brought in several prizes:” a 
moderate assertion that is more than 
od by the public prints of the 
ie news that war had been de- 


made go 
day. Ti 
clared could not well have been received 
in this country before the first week in 
May, yet in the Post-Boy of June 4th is 
the statement: ‘‘ By a Sloop arrived here 
last Saturday Night in 8 days from Cape 
Fear, we hear that the two New York 
Privateers, with their Prize lately taken, 
were to sail in 4 or 5 days for this Place ;” 
and in the issue of the week following is 
chronicled the arrival of ‘‘ our two Priva- 
teers, the Brig Hester, Capt. Bayard, and 


Sloop Polly, Capt. Jefferies, with thei; 
Prize so much talk’d of, from Cape Fare ; 
she is a beautiful Ship, almost new, of 
near 200 Tons, and loaden chiefly wit] 
Cocoa; but we don’t hear that the Pieces 
of Eight have been found, as was re 
ported.” 

In keeping with this ‘‘ extreamly alert’ 
beginning, the Post-Boy thereafter bris 
tles with announcements of the fitting of 
brigs and sloops ‘for a cruizing Voyag 
against His Majesty’s Enemies,” and with 


calls to ‘‘ Gentlemen Sailors, and others’ 
to join their crews; while the eager tem 
per of our citizens thus at once to line 
their pockets and to serve their King is 
shown, presently, in the jubilant declara 
tion that ‘‘ ‘tis impossible to express with 
what Alacrity the Voluntiers enter on 
board.” In the first year of the war 
thirteen privateers were afloat out of this 
port; a number that was increased to 
twenty-nine before the war came to an 
end. With the exception of the Prince 
Charles—a ship of 880 tons, mounting 
‘*24 Carriage Guns, most of them Nine 
Pounders, and 34 Swivels,” and carrying 
a crew of 200 men—our fighting - boats 
were little sloops and brigs and brigan 
tines and snows of from 125 to 200 tons; 
with batteries of from twelve to sixteen 
little six- pounders and about as many 
swivels (that is, small pieces pivoted on 
the rail: in the fashion seen of late in the 
reanimate Santa Maria, caravel); and 
manned with crews rarely exceeding 100 
men. 

Vessel for vessel, and as a whole, this 
fleet was superior in strength to the fleet 
that had sailed hence thirty years earlier; 
but it seems to me that there was lighter 
metal in the crews. Certainly there were 
no such rakish heroes again atloat as Pen 
niston and Tongrelow. Thus ‘‘the Snow 
Dragon, Captain Seymour, and the Brig 
Greyhound, Captain Jefferies, and with 
them the Grand Diable Sloop, a Spanish 
Privateer which they had taken and made 
a consort of ... as they were cruizing in 
the Bay of Mexico... fell in with a large 
Spanish Ship of 36 Guns, and upwards of 
300 Men, with whom they all engaged for 
the greatest part of two Days.” But in 
stead of taking her—it was just such 
another ship that Captain Burches cap- 
tured with his sloop of six guns and 27 
men—our people were very handsomely 
beaten off. 

Yet while it would seem—in this and 
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in some other cases—that the privateers- 
men of this later war were not animated 
by the same temerarious spirit which so 
constantly flashed forth in the doings of 
their predecessors, *twould be an injustice 
to give the impression that they had no 
spirit at all. Every now and then in the 
Post-Boy of that war-time, testifying to 
the blazing up again of the old fire, is a 
vit like the 
ast came in 


following: ‘*On Thursday 
French Prize 
Ship eall’d the St. Joseph, taken on the 
29th of August last by the Privateer Brig 
William, Capt. Arnold, of this Place, after 
vo smart 


here a large 


Engagements, the first in the 
Evening before, of about an Hour, where- 
Privateer had one of 
(guns burst, which 


n the her Swivel 
Kill’d ‘em 3 Men and 
yvounded 4; and the other in the Morning 
of about 5 Hours, wherein they had one 
Kill’d and 
350 Tons, mounts 12 
pounders, and had 57 stout Men on board; 


the Prize is 
Guns 


man 5 wounded: 


about four 
their Second Lieutenant was Kill’d, and 
5 Men wounded, some of which mortal 
iv.7 
But if lacking a little in true battle- 
spirit, the privateersmen of this period 
their taste for 
cruel pleasantry and in their readiness 
to fight with a ferocity ashore, 
When the crews of the Castor and Pol 
lua **found that 
tered on board them two or three Days 


were nearly normal in 


vicious 
who had en- 


a Person 


‘twas a ease of 


to make a ballad 


before woman ” 
true love, no doubt, fit 
of — ‘* they upon the unhappy 
Wretch and duck’d her Three 
from the Yard-Arm, and afterwards made 
their negroes tarr her all over from Head 
to Foot, by which cruel Treatment, and 
the Rope that let her into Water 
having been indiscreetly fastened, the 
Woman very much hurt and 
continues now ill.” And in the course 
of a fight the Hester —a fight 
which seems to have amicably 
enough in mere fisticuffs—‘*a poor Sail- 
or had a large Piece of his Ear bit off 
in a very unfair and barbarous manner.” 
And so it would seem that the spots upon 
my privateersmen remained practically 
unchanged: save that with their less im- 
petuous doings at sea seems to have come 
a disposition to rage less furiously upon 
land — little turbulencies like these just 
cited taking the place of heroic mutinies 
against the public peace under and in 
collision with the Sheriff's very nose. 


Was a 


seiz'd 


Times 


the 
poor 


was 


aboard 
begun 
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Without being able to account for it, I 
ean only state the fact that in the short 
interval between the signing of the Peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, and the fresh 
outbreak of hostilities, in 1756, the sea 
going population of this city experienced 
so marked a change of heart that ‘tis a 
warm pleasure to any one fond of stories 
of good fighting afloat to read the record 
in the Mercury of the part taken by our 
privateersmen in the Seven Years’ War. 

As everybody knew, the Peace signed 
at Aix was but a truce; a mere provision 
of breathing space while the combatants 
retired to their respective corners to resta 
Here in New 
York it was regarde@, no doubt, as a sheer 


waste of 


little and to be sponged off. 


time; a painful 


abstention 


period of en- 
foreed from an exhilarating 
business in which prodigious profits were 
to be gained. Especially severe was the 
strain upon New York patience during 
the few months of waiting for the 
war that very obviously was close at 
hand. In its issue of July 19th the Mer 
cury gives a list of vessels fitting for pri 
vateers ‘nominated for a like pur- 
. all of which we expect,” it adds 
blithely, ** will be ready to push off in a 
very few Days after War is declared.” In- 
deed, all the city seems to have been 
straining at its collar—like a rampant 
bull dog eager to get teeth into a sighted 
foe—in its passionate longing for the word 
to come from England that killing and 
robbing Frenchmen atloat had become a 
patriotic duty and had ceased to be a hang 
ing crime. 


last 


or 


pose, .. 


When this happy news did come—in 
His Majesty’s Proclamation dated at Ken- 
sington May i7th, and published here in 
the Mercury of July 26th following— 
crews were completed with a rush, am- 
munition was hustled in, stores and water 
were scampered aboard: and with the 
whir and scurry of a covey of partridges 
the waiting ships shot away to sea. In 
the Mereury of August 9th four privateers 
are reported as ‘‘ fell down to the water- 
ing-place,” four more as almost ready to 
sail, and ‘‘ two fitting out with all Expedi 
tion’; in the issue of the 30th the sailing 
of the brig Johnson is reported, with the 
note that ‘‘this is the eighth Privateer 
sent out since War was declared’; in the 


issue of September 6th five more vessels 
are reported as cleared; and in the issue 
of October 4th a list is given of the New 
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York privateer fleet, which includes 20 
craft of all classes —ships, snows, brigs, 
and sloops—carrying 246 guns and 1900 
men. 

Nor did this ardor cool quickly. Half 
a year later, under date of March 17, 
1758, Lieutenant-Governor De Lancey, 
writing to Secretary Pitt, declares that 
‘*the Country is drain’d of many able- 
bodied Men by almost a Madness to go a 
Privateering ”’; and his statement is made 
good by the publication in the Mercury 
of June 27, 1757, of an additional list of 
23 vessels, carrying more than 300 guns 
and upwards of 2500 men. And, finally, 
according to the list compiled for Mr. 
Shannon, 130 privateers were commis- 
sioned here between fie opening and the 
close of the war. 

As the result of the foraging of this 
fleet seaward a merry lot of money came 
into New York across the harbor bar. Mr. 
Shannon quotes from a letter written 
hence, in June, 1757, to a London mer- 
chant: ‘‘ There are now 30 Privateers out 
of the Place, and ten more on the Stocks 
and launched. They have had hitherto 
good Success, having brought in fourteen 
Prizes, Value 100,000/.” This figuring up 
of the winnings is to be taken, no doubt, 
with several grains of salt. But if only 
the half of it were true there still remains 
£50,000, nearly equalin purchasing power 
to a half-million of our present-day dol- 
lars: a truly prodigious amount of wealth 
to be created practically from nothing 
within half a year in a town of only 
11,000 souls. Atwelvemonth later, Janu- 
ary 9,1758, the Mercury gives a list of all 
the captures made by the New York fleet 
from the beginning of the war until that 
date. The total is upwards of 80 vessels, 
which—at the rate of valuation just sug- 
gested—would represent more than five 
millions of dollars of the present day. 
Under these conditions it is not surpris- 
ing that there was hereabouts ‘‘ almost a 
madness to go a Privateering.” Looking 
at the matter from the stand-point of that 
period it would have been not almost, but 
quite, a madness to have staid at home. 

VIL. 

But this wholesale sea-robbery was to 
a great extent freed from the taint of 
mere sordidness by the magnificent fash- 
ion in which the sea-robbers carried it on. 
In them the resolute fighting spirit of the 
sailors of half a century earlier lived 


again. No enemy was too big to be at 
tacked, and the enemy too big to be taken 
had to be very big indeed. In truth, the 
way in which our smallest craft bustled 
up to the assault of ships which almost 
might have rove tackle and hoisted them 
on board bodily, and the way in which 
our larger vessels singly attacked whole 
fleets, made up as pretty a spectacle of 
salt-water impudence as heart could de 
sire. 

Almost the first prize brought in was ‘‘a 
large French schooner,” captured by the 
Harlequin, Captain Fenton, a sloop of 10 
guns and 45 men; and to the announce 
ment of this achievement, in the Mercury 
of September 20th, was appended the airy 
statement: ‘*‘On the 28th of August Capt. 
Fenton Engageda French ship of 18 Guns, 
and would have carried her, but one of his 
Guns bursting obliged him to draw off.” 
In these actions the little Harlequin took 
the pace that she kept, under her seven 
successive commanders, throughout the 
war; but her captain, after he had left 
her and had taken command of the Weesel 
(Iam spelling the name of his vessel in 
his own way, )managed still farther to ac- 
celerate his speed. 

“On the 10th Instant,” reports the 
Mercury in October, 1757, ‘‘ the Privateer 
Sloop Weesel, Capt. Fenton, returned 
here almost an entire wrack, having lost 
his Mast, 27 Feet of his Boom, his best 
Anchor, and 4 of his Guns in a violent 
Gale of Wind.” While he was in this 
dismantled condition, the report contin- 
ues, ‘‘he fell in with. ..a Ship and Snow, 
St Domingo Men, whereupon Capt. Fen- 
ton made all the Sail he could, and about 
7 o'clock, came up with the Ship, when 
he engaged her and the Snow with only 
6 Guns, and without a Mast, for three 
Glasses, and would have boarded one of 
them, but his sloop would not turn to 
Windward, having 75 stout Men on board ; 
and finding it impracticable to attempt 
any Thing of the kind, as his Consort 
could not come up to his Assistance, he 
sheer'd off to mend his Rigging, the little 
he had left being almost all shot away.” 
Yet it would seem, from the lack of com 
ment upon this spitfire performance, that 
for a half-wrecked sloop to fight a ship 
and snow together was nothing much out 
of the common in that most gallant time. 
And as for Captain Pell of the sloop 
Mary, mounting 12 guns and carrying a 
crew of 100 men, one has only to read the 
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Mercury's short and dry account of his 


three days’ fight with a fleet of five 
Frenchmen, together carrying 42 guns 


and 138 men, to recognize in him one of 
those old-fashioned captains prone to de 
claring that if they'd give him the odds 
of the weather gage he'd double-shot his 
guns and fight all hell! 

It is but just to add, also, that some of 
the very prettiest fighting done in all the 
war was done by ships’ companies which 
in the end were compelled to strike their 
flags. There 
Cicero, of 14 guns and 120 men, * taken 
and carried into Port Louis by a Frigate 
of 24 170 Men, after 
an obstinate Hours 
within Pistol Shot.” In this breezy little 
fieht, 
portion of the vessels in size, crews, and 


was the case of the snow 


nine Pounders and 
Resistance of two 
notwithstanding the great dispro 
armament—the last the more marked be 
cause the Cicero's battery, presumably, 
consisted of six - pounders touch 
In the early part 
of the engagement the sloop ‘*hull’d the 
Frigate so often that both Pumps were 
kept going, and were in such Confusion 
on board that they ceased Firing several 
Minutes”; and then, by a turn of bad 
luck, ‘‘ Captain Smith having Mr Saltur, 
his Doctor, blown up, and 15 Men wound 
ed, was obliged to Strike, his Rigging be 
ing almost all shot away.” In addition 
to the wounded at least one of the fight- 
ing force was killed, as in the list of cas- 
ualties is the entry: ‘‘ Alex. Mitchell, 
blown up with the Doctor, and is since 
3ut what a lovely bit of fighting 


‘twas 


and go which side won. 


dead 
it was 

Captain Spelling, of the snow Hornet, 
of 14 guns and 120 men, made even a bet- 


' 


ter record when he was taken, in October, 
1758, ‘‘by two French Frigates, being 
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part of a Convoy to fourteen Martinico 
men bound to Old France.” Our Captain, 
no doubt, made a dash for the merchant 
ship, and then found that he was in for 
it with the ships of war. At any rate, 
he played handsomely his losing game 
‘Captain Spelling engaged one of the 
Frigates,” reports the Mercury, ‘‘ three 
quarters of an hour, and Killed her nine 
Men; but she being joined by the other, 
half an Hour, and 
Killing the latter 6 Men, he was obliged to 
Strike, having John Banning Kill’d, his 
Fore-Mast, Traysail Mast, and Boltsprit 


after engaging both 


shot away, his Sails and Rigging almost 
tore to Pieces, and the Vessel so disabled 
that the Frenchmen, after taking out her 
Guns, and a few other necessaries, blew 
her up next Day.” 
VIII 

According to their lights, my old-time 
sailors did their whole duty. For morals 
were simple in their day, and their entire 
creed, I fancy, was summed in the con 
viction that Right was fighting the king’s 
enemies to the uttermost, and that Wrong 
was running away. It is true that these 
heroes of mine, judged by the over-dainty 
canons of what at present is held to be 
propriety, were not much better than so 
many Turpins: ranging less for glory 
than for plunder the highways of the 
Yet for myself, leaving aside the 
fact that in their own time their ealling 
had no smirch upon it, ‘tis impossible for 
me thus harshly to regard them; or, in- 
deed, to have for them any other feeling 
than a warm kindliness that flows in part 
from envy of their doings, and in part 
from downright gladness that such auda 


sea. 


the chance to fight 
their lives out in their own strong 


cious rashlings had 


Way. 
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JOHN SANDERS, LABORER, 


BY F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


| YY came from up the railroad near the 
_ State line. Sanders was the name 
on the pay-roll—John Sanders, laborer. 
There was nothing remarkable about him. 
He was like a hundred others up and 
down the track. If you paid him off on 
Saturday night you would have forgot- 
ten him the next week. He looked, per- 
haps, fifty years of age, and yet he might 
have been but thirty. He was stout and 
strong, his hair and beard cropped short. 
He wore a rough blue jumper, corduroy 
trousers, and a red flannel shirt, which 
showed at his throat and wrists. He 
wore, too, a leather strap buckled about 
his waist. 

If there was anything that distinguish- 
ed him it was his mouth and eyes, espe- 
cially when he smiled. The mouth was 
clean and fresh, the teeth snow-white and 
regular, as if only pure things came 
through them; the eyes were frank and 
true, and looked straight at you without 
wavering. If you gave him an order he 
said ‘* Yes, sir,” never taking his gaze 
from yours until every detail was com- 
plete. When he asked a question it was 
to the point and short. 

The first week he shovelled coal on a 
siding, loading the yard engines. Then 
Burchard, the station-master, sent him 
down to the street crossing to flag the 
trains for the dump earts filling the 
scows at the long dock. 

This crossing right-angled a deep rail- 
road cut half a mile long. On the level 
above, looking down upon its sloping 
sides, staggered a row of half-drunken 
shanties with blear-eyed windows, and 
ragged roofs patched and broken; some 
hung over on crutches caught under their 
floor timbers. Sanders live: in one of 
these cabins—the one nearest ‘he edge of 
the granite retaining-wall flanking the 
street crossing. 

Up the slopes of this railroad cut lay 
the refuse of the shanties — bottomless 
buckets, bits of broken chairs, tomato- 
cans, rusty hoops, fragments of straw 
matting, and the like. In the summer- 
time a few brave tufts of grass, coaxed 
into life, clung desperately to an acci- 
dental level, and now and then a gay 
dandelion flamed for a day or two and 
then disappeared, cut off by some bed- 


ouin goat. In the winter there were on! 
patches of blackened snow, fouled } 
the endless smoke of passing trains, an: 
seamed with the short-cut foot-paths « 
the yard hands. 

There were only two in Sanders’s shai 
ty—Sanders and his crippled daughter 
girl of twelve, with a broken back. Shi 
barely reached the sill when she stood a 
the low window to watch her father wa. 
ing his flag. Bent, hollow-eyed, shrunk 
en; her red hair cropped short in he 
neck; her poor little white fingers elute] 
ing the window-frame. ‘‘ The express is 
late this morning,” or ‘‘ No. 14 is on time, 
she would say, her restless, eager blu 
eyes glancing at the clock, or ‘‘ What 
lot of ashes they do be haulin’ to-day! 
Nothing else was to be seen from he 
window. 

When the whistle blew she took dow: 
the dinner-pail, filled it-with potatoes and 
the piece of pork hot from the boiling 
pot, poured the coffee in the tin eup, pul 
on the cover, and limping to the edge of 
the retaining-wall, lowered the pail ove: 
by a string to her father. Sanders looked 
up and waved his hand, and the gir! 
went back to her post at the window. 

When the night came he would light 
the kerosene lamp in their one room and 
read aloud the stories from the Sunday 
papers, she listening eagerly and asking 
him questions that he could not answer, 
her eyes filling with tears or her face 
lighting up. This about summed up her 
life. 

Not much in the world, this, for San 
ders!—not much of rest, nor confort, noi 
happy sunshine—not much of song nor 
laughter, the pipe of birds or smell ol 
sweet blossoms—not much room for grat 
itude or courage or human kindness or 
charity. Only the ceaseless engine-bell, 
the grime, the sulphurous hellish smoke, 
the driving rain and ice and dust—only 
the endless monotony of ill - smelling, 
steaming carts, the smoke-stained signal- 
flag and greasy lantern—only thie totter- 
ing shanty with the two beds, the stove, 
and the few chairs and table—only the 
blue-eyed crippled girl who wound her 
thin arms about his neck, 

It was on Sundays in the summer that 
the dreary monotony ceased. Then San 
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ders would carry 
her to the edge of 
the woods, a mile 
or more back of 
the cut. There 
vas a little hol 
low carpeted with 
violets, and a 
pond, where now 
and then a water 
iily escaped the 
factory boys, and 
there were big 
trees and bushes 
and stretches of 
evrass, ending in 
open lots squared 
all over by the 
sod-gatherers. 

On these days 
Sanders would lie 
on his back and 
watch the tree 
tops swaying 
in the sunlight 
against the sky, 
and the girl 
would sit by him 
and make mounds 
of the fresh moss- 
es and pebbles 
that lay about, 





and ie the ‘SOMETIMES HE WOULD PRETEND THAT THERE WERE FISH IN THE POND.” 


wild flowers into 

bunches. Some 

times he would pretend that there were 
fish in the pond, and would cut a pole 
and bend a pin, tie on a bit of string, and 
sit for hours watching the cork, she laugh- 
ing beside him in expectation. Sometimes 
they would both go to sleep, his arm across 
her. And so the summer passed. 

One day in the autumn, at twelve- 
o'clock whistle, a crowd of young ruffians 
from the bolt- works near the brewery 
swept down the crossing chasing a home- 
less dog. Sanders stood in the road with 
his flag. A passing freight-train stopped 
tlie mob. The dog dashed between the 
wheels, doubling, and then, bounding up 
the slope of the cut, sprang through the 
half-open door of the shanty. When he 
saw the girl he stopped short, hesitated, 
looked anxiously into her face, crouched 
flat, and pulling himself along by his 
paws, laid his head at her feet. When 
Sanders came home that night the dog 
was asleep in her lap. He was about to 
drive him out until he caught the look in 

Vor. XC.—No. 537.38 


her face, then he stopped, and laid his 
empty dinner-pail on the shelf. 

‘**T seen him a-comin’,” he said; “them 
rats from the bolt-factory was a-humpin’ 
him, too! Guess if the freight hadn't 
a-come along they'd a-ketched him.” 

The dog looked wistfully into San- 
ders’s face, scanning him curiously, tim- 
idly putting out his paw and dropping 
it, as if he had been too bold, and wanted 
to make some sort of a dumb apology, 
like a poor relation who has come to spend 
the day. He had never had any respect- 
able ancestors—none to speak of. You 
coudd see that in the coarse, yellow, shag- 
gy diair, like a door mat; the awkward un- 
gainly walk, the legs doubling under him ; 
the drooping tail with bare spots down its 
length, suggesting past indignities. He 
was nota large dog—only about as high 
as a chair seat; he had mottled lips, too, 
and sharp, sawlike teeth. One ear was 
gone, perhaps in his puppyhood, when 
some one had tried to make a terrier of 
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him, and had stopped when half done. 
The other ear, however, was active enough 
for two. It would curl forward in atten- 
tion like a deer’s, or start up like a rabbit's 
in alarm, or lie back on his head when 
the girl stroked him to sleep. He was only 
a kickable, chasable kind of a dog—a dog 
made for sounding tin pans and whoop 
ing boys. 

All but his eyes! These were brown 
as agates, and as deep and clear. Kindly 
eyes too, that looked and thought and 
trusted. It'was his eyes that first made 
the girl love him; they reminded her, 





‘SHE TAUGHT HIM, TOO, ALL MANNER OF TRICKS.” 


strange to say, of her father’s. She saw 
too, perhaps unconsciously to herself, 
down in their depths, something of the 
same hunger for sympathy that stirred 
her own heart—the longing for com- 
panionship. She wanted, too, something 
nearer her own age to love. 

The dog and the girl became insepa- 
rable. At night he slept under ler bed, 
reaching his head up in the gray dawn, 
and licking her face until she covered 


him up warm beside her. When the 
trains passed he would stand up on his 
hind legs, his paws on the sill, his blunt 
little nose against the pane, whining at 
the clanging bells, or barking at the great 
rings of steam and smoke coughed up by 
the engines below. 

She taught him, too, all manner of 
tricks. How to walk on his hind feet with 
a paper cap on his head, a plate in his 
mouth, begging. How to make believe 
he was dead, lying still a minute at a 
time, his odd ear furling nervously and 
his eyes snapping fun; how to carry a 
basket to the gro 
cery on the corner, 
when she would 
limp out in the 
morning for a pen 
ny’s worth of milk 
or a loaf of bread, 
he waiting until she 
crossed the street, 
and then marching 
on proudly before 
her. 

With the coming 
of the dog a new 
and happier light 
seemed to have 
brightened up the 
shanty. Sanders 
himself began to 
feel the influence. 
He would play with 
him by the hour, 
holding his mouth 
tight, pushing back 
his lips so that 
his teeth glistened, 
twirling his ear. 
There was a third 
person now for him 
to consult and talk 
to. ‘‘It’ll be turri- 
ble cold at the cross- 
in’ to-day, won't it, 
Dog?” or, ** Thet’s 
No. 23 puffin’ up in the cut: don’t ver 
know her bell? Wonder, Dog, what she’s 
switched fur?” he would say to him. 
He noticed, too, that the girl's cheeks were 
not so white and pinched. She seemed 
taller and not so weary; and when he 
walked up the cut, tired out with the 
day’s work, she always met lim at the 
door, the dog springing half-way down 
the slope, wagging his tail and bounding 
ahead to welcome him. And she would 
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sing, too, little snatches of songs that her 
mother had taught her years ago, before 
the great flood swept away the cabin and 
left only her father and herself clinging 
to a bridge, she with a broken back. 

After a while Sanders would coax him 
down to the track, teaching him to bring 
back his empty dinner-pail, the dog spend 
ing the hour with him, sitting by his side 
demurely, or asleep in the sentry-box. 

All this time the dow never rose to the 
dignity of any particular name. The girl 
spoke of him as ** Doggie,” and Sanders 
The train-men eall 
ed him ** Rags,” in deference, no doubt, to 
his torn ear and threadbare tail. They 
threw coal at him as he passed, until it 


al Ways as ‘*the Dog.” 


leaked out that he belonged to *‘ Sanders’s 
girl.” Then they became his champions, 
and this name and pastime seemed out of 
place. Only once did he earn any dis- 
tinguishing sobriquet. That was when 
he had saved the girl’s basket, after a 
sharp fight with a larger and less honest 
dog. Sanders then spoke of him, with 
half-concealed pride, as ‘* the Boss,” but 
Publicly, 
in the neighborhood, he was known as 
**Sanders’s yaller dog.” 

One morning the dog came limping up 
the cut with a broken leg. 
horse had kicked him; some that the fae 
tory boys had thrown stones at him. He 


this only lasted a day or so. 


Some said a 


made no outery, only came sorrowfully 
in, his mouth dry and dust-covered, drag 
ging his hind leg, that hung loose like a 
flail; then he laid his head in the girl's 
lap. She crooned and cried over him all 
day, binding up the bruised limb, wash 
ing his eyes and mouth, putting him in 
her own bed. There was no one to go 
for her father, and if there were, he could 
not leave the crossing. When Sanders 
came home he felt the leg over care- 
fully, the girl watching eagerly. ‘‘ No, 
Kate, child, yees can’t do nothin’; it’s 
broke at the jint. Don’t ery, young one.” 

Then he went outside and sat on a 
berich. looking across the cut and over the 
roofs of the factories, hazy in the breath 
of a hundred furnaces, and so across the 
blue river where the blessed sun was sink 
ing to rest. He was not surprised. It was 
like everything else in his life. When he 
loved something, it was sure to be this 
way. . 

That night, when the girl was asleep, 
he took the dog up in his arms, and wrap- 
ping his coat around him so the corner 
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SANDERS'S YELLOW DOG 


loafers could not see, rang the bell of the 
dispensary. The doctor was out, but a 
‘No, there 
was nothing to be done; the socket had 
been crushed. Keep it bandaged, that 
was all.” Then he brought him home 
and put him under the bed. 

In three or four weeks he was about 
again, dragging the leg when he walked. 
He could still get around the shanty and 
over to the grocer’s, but he could not 
climb the hill even with Sanders’s empty 
pail. He tried one day, but he only 
climbed half-way up. Sanders found him 
in the path when he went home, lying 
down by the pail. 

Sanders worried over. the dog. He 


nurse looked at the wound. 


missed the long talks at the crossing over 
the dinner, the poor fellow sitting by his 
side watching every spoonful, his eyes 
glistening, the old ear furling and un- 
furling like a toy flag. He missed, too, 
his scampering after the sparrows and 
pigeons that often braved the desolation 
and smoke of this inferno to pick up the 
droppings from the carts. He missed 
more than all the companionship—some- 
body to sit beside him. 

As for the girl—there was now a dou- 
ble bond between them. He was not only 
poor and an outcast, but a cripple like 
herself. Before, she was his friend, now, 
she was his mother, whispering to him, 
her cheek to his; holding him up-to the 
window to see the trains rush by, his nose 
touching the glass, his poor leg dangling. 

The train hands missed him too, vow- 
ing vengeance, and the fireman of No. 6, 
Joe Connors, spent half a Sunday trying 
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‘* THERE WAS NOTHING TO BE DONE.” 


to find the boy that threw the stone. Bill 
Adams, who ran the yard engine, went all 
the way home tle next day after the ac- 
cident for a bottle of horse liniment, and 
left it at the shanty, and said he'd get 
the doctor at the next station if Sanders 
wanted. 

One broiling hot August day—a day 
when the grasshoppers sang among the 
weeds in the open lot, and the tar dripped 
down from the roofs, when the teams 
strained up the hill reeking with sweat, 
a wet sponge over their eyes, and the 
drivers walked beside their carts mop- 
ping their necks—on one of these steam- 
ing August days the dog limped down to 
the crossing just to rub his nose once 
against Sanders as he stood waving his 
flag, or to look wistfully up into his face as 
he sat in the little pepper-box of a house 
that sheltered his flags and lantern. He 


did not often come now. 
They were making up the 
local freight—the yard en 
gine backing and shunt 
ing the cars into line 
3111 Adams was at the 
throttle and Connors was 
firing. A few yards be 
low Sanders’s sentry-box 
stood an empty flat car on 
asiding. Itthrewagrate 
ful shade over the hard 
cinder - covered — tracks 
The dog had crawled be 
neath its trucks and lay 
asleep, his stiffenéd leg 
over the switch frog 
Adams's yard engine puf 
fing by woke him with a 
start. There wasastrug- 
gle, a yell of pain, and 
the dog fell over on his 
back, his useless leg fast 
in the frog. Sanders 
heard the cry of agony, 
threw down his flag, 
bounded over the cross- 
ties, and crawled beneath 
the trucks. The dog's 
cries stopped. But the 
leg was fast. In a mo 
ment more he had rushed 
back to his box, caught 
up a crowbar, and was 
forcing the joint. It did 
not give an inch. There 
was but one thing left 
to throw the switch before 
the express, due in two minutes, whirled 
past. In another instant a man in a blue 
jumper was seen darting up the tracks. 
He sprang at a lever, bounded back, and 
threw himself under the flat car. Then 
the yelp of a dog in pain, drowned by the 
shriek of an engine dashing into the cut 
at full speed. Then a dog thrown clear 
of the track, a crash like a falling house, 
and a flat car smashed into kindling- 
wood. 

When the conductor and passengers of 
the express walked back, Bill Adams was 
bending over a man in a blue jumper laid 
flat on the cinders. He was bleeding from 
a wound in his head. Lying beside him 
was a yellow dog licking his stiffened 
hand. <A doctor among the passengers 
opened his red shirt and pressed his hand 
on the heart. He said he was breathing, 
and might live. Then they brought a 
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stretcher from the office, and Connors and 
Bill Adams carried him up the hill, the 
: dog following, limping. 
Here they laid him on a bed beside a 
sobbing, frightened girl; the dog at her 
feet. 
Adams bent over him, washing his head 
with a wad of cotton waste. 
Just before he died he opened his eyes, 
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CHAPTER XIL. 

fIVHE doings of Jude Fawley may be 
| passed over henceforth till he ap- 
pears moving as a mere speck through a 
dusky landscape of some two years’ later 
leafage than had graced his courtship of 
Arabella and the disruption of his coarse 
conjugal life with her. He was walking 
towards Christminster city, at a point a 
mile or two to the south west. 

He had at last found himself clear of 
Marygreen and Alfredston; he was out of 
his apprenticeship, and with his tools at 
his back seemed to be in the way of mak- 
inga new start—the start to which, barring 
the interruption involved in his intimacy 
and married experience with Arabella, he 
had been looking forward for about ten 
years. 

Jude would now have been described 
as a young man with a forcible, medita- 
tive, and earnest, rather than handsome, 
cast of countenance. He was of dark 
complexion, with dark harmonizing eyes, 
and he wore a closely trimmed black 
beard of more advanced growth than is 
usual at his age; this, with his great mass 
of black curly hair, was some trouble to 
him in combing and washing out the 
stone-dust that settled in it in the pursuit 
of his trade. His capabilities in the lat- 
ter, having been acquired in the country, 
were of an all-round sort, including monu- 
mental stone-cutting, Gothic freestone- 
work for the restoration of churches, and 
carving of a general kind. In London 
he would probably have become special- 
ized, and have made himself an ‘“‘ ecclesi- 
astical foliage sculptor ’—perhaps a “‘ stat- 
uary.” 

He had that afternoon driven in a cart 
from Alfredston to the nearest village to 
the city in this direction, and was now 
walking the remaining four miles rather 


rested them on his daughter, half raised 
his head as if in search of the dog, and 
then fell back on his bed, that same sweet, 
clear smile about his mouth. 

‘** John Sanders,” said Adams, ‘* how in 
h— could a sensible man like you throw 
his life away for a damned yellow dog?” 

‘* Don't, Billy,” he said. ‘‘I couldn't 
help it. He was a cripple.” 


NSURGENT.* 
AS HARD. 


from choice than from necessity, having 
always fancied himself arriving thus. 

The ultimate impulse to come had had 
a curious origin—one more nearly related 
to the emotional side of him than to the 
intellectual, as is often the case with 
young men. One day while in lodgings 
at Alfredston he had gone to Marygreen 
to see his old aunt, and had observed be- 
tween the brass candlesticks on her man- 
tel-piece the photograph of a pretty girlish 
face in a broad hat, with radiating folds 
under the brim like the rays of a halo. 
He had asked who she was. His grand- 
aunt had gruffly replied that she was his 
cousin, Sue Bridehead, of the inimical 
branch of the family; and on further 
questioning the old woman had replied 
that the girl lived in Christminster, 
though she did not know where, or what 
she was doing. 

His aunt would not give him the pho- 
tograph. But it haunted him, and ulti- 
mately formed a quickening ingredient 
in his latent intent of following his 
friend the schoolmaster thither. 

He now stood at the top of a long and 
gentle declivity, and obtained his first near 
view of the city. Gray-stoned and dun- 
roofed it lay quiet in the sunset, a vane 
here and there on its many spires and 
domes giving sparkle to a picture of sober 
secondary and tertiary hues. 

Reaching the bottom, he moved along 
the level way between pollard willows 
growing indistinct in the twilight, and 
soon confronted the outpost lamps of the 
town—some of those lamps which had 
sent into the sky the gleam and glory 
that caught his strained gaze in his days 
of dreaming, so many years ago. They 
winked their yellow eyes at him dubious- 
ly, as if, though they had been awaiting 
him all these years, in disappointment at 


* Begun in December number, 1894, under the title “ The Simpletons.” 
Vou. XC.—No 537.—39 
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his tarrying, they did not much want him 
now. 

He was a species of Dick Whittington, 
whose spirit was touched to finer issues 
than a sordid material gain. He went 
along the outlying streets with the cau- 
tious tread of an explorer. He saw no- 
thing of the real city in the suburbs on 
this side. His first want being a lodging, 
he serutinized carefully such localities as 
seemed to offer on inexpensive terms the 
type of he de- 
manded, and after inquiry took a room 
in a suburb nicknamed Capernaum, 
though he did not know this at the time. 
Here he installed himself, and having 
had some tea, sallied forth, although it 
was getting late. 

It was a windy, whispering, moonless 
night. To guide himself, he opened un- 
der a lamp a map he had brought. The 
breeze ruffled and fluttered it, but he 
could see enough to decide on the direc- 
tion he should take to reach the heart of 
the place. 

After many turnings he came up to the 
first ancient medizwval pile that he had 
encountered. It was a college, as he 
could see by the gateway. He entered it, 
walked round, and penetrated to dark 
which no lamp-light reached. 
Close to this college was another, and a 
little further on another, and then he be- 
gan to be encircled as it were with the 
breath and sentiment of the venerable 
city. When he passed objects out of 
harmony with the general expression he 
allowed his eyes to slip over them as if he 
did not see them. 

A bell began clanging, and he listened 
till ahundred and one strokes had sound- 
ed. He must have made a mistake, he 
thought: it was meant for a hundred. 

When the gates were shut, and he could 
no longer get into the quadrangles, he 
rambled under the walls and doorways, 
feeling with his fingers the contours of 
their mouldings and carving. The min- 
utes passed, fewer and fewer people were 
visible, and still he serpentined among 
the shadows; for had he not imagined 
these scenes through ten by-gone years, 
and what mattered a night’s rest for once ? 
High against the black sky the flash of a 
lamp would show crocketed pinnacles and 
indented battlements. Down obscure al- 


modest accommodation 


corners 


leys, apparently never trodden now by the 
foot of man, and whose very existence 
seemed to be forgotten, there would jut 
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into the path porticos, oriels, doorways of 
enriched» and florid Middle Age design. 
their extinct air being accentuated by the 
rottenness of the stones. It seemed jn, 
possible that modern thought could hous 
itself in such decrepit and superseded 
chambers. 

Knowing nota human being here, Jud: 
began to be impressed with his own iso 
lated personality as with a spectre, tly 
sensation being that of one who walk; 
but cannot make himself seen or heard 
He drew his breath pensively, and seem 
ing thus almost a ghost of himself, gay: 
his thoughts to the other ghostly pres 
ences with which the nooks were haunted 

During the interval of preparation fo. 
this venture, since his wife and furniture’s 
uncompromising disappearance into space 
he had read and learnt almost all thai 
could be read and learnt, by one in his po 
sition, of the worthies who had spent thei: 
youth within these reverend walls, and 
whose souls had haunted them in their 
maturer age. Some of them, by the acci 
dents of his reading, loomed out in his 
fancy disproportionately large by com 
parison with the rest. The brushing of 
the wind against the angles, buttresses, 
and door-jambs was as the passing of 
these only other inhabitants; the tappings 
of each ivy leaf on its neighbor were as 
the mutterings of their mournful souls 
the shadows as their thin shapes in ner 
vous movement, making him comrades in 
his solitude. In the gloom it was as if h« 
ran against them without feeling thei: 
"arcasses. 

The streets were now deserted, but he 
could not go in on account of these things. 
There were poets abroad, of early date 
and of late, from the friend and eulogist of 
Shakespeare down to him who has recent 
ly passed into silence, and that musica] 
one of the tribe who is still among us 
Speculative philosophers passed along, not 
always with wrinkled foreheads and hoary 
hair, as in framed portraits, but pink-faced, 
slim, and active as in youth—modern di 
vines sheeted in their surplices, among 
whom the most real to Jude Fawley were 
the founders of the religions school call- 
ed Tractarian—the well-known three, the 
enthusiast, the poet, and the formularist, 
the echoes of whose teachings had in 
fluenced him even in his obscure home. 
A start of aversion appeared in his fancy 
to move them at sight of those other sons 
of the place—the form in the full-bottomed 
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wig, Statesman, rake, reasoner, and scep- 
tice: the smoothly shaven historian so 
ironically civil to Christianity; with oth- 
ers of the same incredulous temper, who 
knew each quad as well as the faithful, 
and took equal freedom in haunting its 
cloisters. 

He regarded the statesmen in their va- 
rious types, men of firmer movement and 
less dreamy air; the accomplished schol- 
ar, the able speaker, the hard plodder; 
the man whose mind grew with his growth 
in years, and the man whose mind con- 
tracted with the same. 

The scientists and philologists followed 
on in his thoughts in an odd, impossible 
combination—men of meditative faces, 
lined foreheads, and weak-eyed as bats 
with constant research ; then official char- 
acters—such men as Governor-Generals 
and Lord-Lieutenants, in whom he took 
little interest; Chief-Justices and Lord- 
Chancellors, silent, thin-lipped figures, of 
whom he knew barely the names. A 
keener regard attached to the prelates, 
by reason of his own former hopes. Of 
them he had an ample band—some men 
of heart, others rather men of head; he 
who apologized for the Church in Latin; 
the saintly author of the Evening Hymn; 
and near them the great itinerant preach- 
er, hymn-writer, and zealot, shadowed by 
his matrimonial difficulties. 

Jude found himself speaking out loud, 
holding conversations with them, as it 
were, like an actor in a melodrama with 
the people on the other side of the foot- 
lights, and he suddenly ceased with a 
start at his absurdity. Perhaps those in- 
coherent words of the wanderer were 
heard within the walls by some student 
or thinker over his lamp; and he may 
have raised his head, and wondered what 
voice it was, and what it betokened. Jude 
now perceived that, so far as solid flesh 
went, he had the whole aged city to him- 
self, with the exception of a belated towns- 
man here and there, and that he seemed 
to be catching a cold. 

A voice reached him out of the shade, 
a real and local voice: 

‘*“You’ve been a-settin’ a long time on 
that plinth-stone, young man. What 
med you be up to?” 

It came from a policeman, who had 
been observing Jude without the latter 
observing him. 

Jude went home, and to bed, after read- 
ing up a little about these people and their 


several messages to the world from a book 
or two that he had brought with him. 
As he drew towards sleep various memo 
rable words of theirs that he had just been 
conning seemed spoken by them in mut- 
tering utterances, some audible, some un- 
intelligible to him. One voice was that of 
the Corn Law convert, whose phantom 
he had just seen as a youth in the quad- 
rangle with the great bell. Jude thought 
what he might have been saying: 

‘Sir, I may be wrong, but my impres- 
sion is that my duty towards a country 
threatened with famine requires that 
that which has been the ordinary remedy 
under all similar circumstances should be 
resorted to now, namely, that there should 
be free access to the food of man from 
whatever quarter it may come.... De- 
prive me of power to-morrow, you can 
never deprive me of the consciousness 
that I have exercised the powers commit- 
ted to me from no corrupt or interested 
motives, from no desire to gratify ambi- 
tion, for no personal gain.” 

Then the shade of the poet, the last of 
the optimists: 


“How the world is made for each of us! 
And each of the Many helps to recruit 
The life of the race by a general plan.’ 


, 


e 


Then one of the three enthusiasts he 
had seen just now, the author of the 
Apologia: 

‘*My argument was....that absolute 
certitude as to the truths of natural the- 
ology was the result of an assemblage of 
concurring and converging probabilities 
.... that probabilities which did not 
reach to logical certainty might create a 
mental certitude.” 

The second of them, no polemic, mur- 
mured quieter things: 

“Why should we faint, and fear to live alone, 

Since all alone, so Heaven has will’d, we die” 


Being familiar with the lines, he may 
be said to have virtually heard them; 
likewise those spoken by the phantom 
with the short face, the genial Spectator: 

‘“When I look upon the tombs of the 
great, every motion of envy dies in me; 
when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, 
every inordinate desire goes out; when I 
meet with the grief of parents upon a 
tombstone, my heart melts with compas- 
sion; when I see the tombs of the parents 
themselves, I consider the vanity of griev- 
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ing for those whom we must quickly fol- 
low.” 

And lastly a gentle- voiced prelate 
spoke, during whose meek familiar 
rhyme, endeared to him from earliest 
childhood, Jude fell asleep: 

“Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed. 
Teach me to die....” 

He did not wake till morning. The 
ghostly past seemed to have gone, and 
everything spoke of to-day. He started 
up in bed, thinking he had overslept him- 
self, and then said: 

‘‘By Jove—I had quite forgotten my 
sweet-faced cousin, and that she’s here all 
the time!....and my old schoolmaster, 
too.” His words about his schoolmaster 
had, perhaps, less zest in them than his 
words concerning his cousin. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


NECESSARY meditations on the actual, 
including the mean bread - and - cheese 
question, dissipated the phantasmal for a 
while, and compelled Jude to smother 
high thinkings under immediate needs. 
He had to get up and seek for work, man- 
ual work—the only kind deemed by many 
of its professors to be work at all. 

Passing out into the streets on this 
errand, he found that the colleges had 
treacherously changed their sympathetic 
mien: some were stern; some had put on 
the look of family vaults aboveground ; 
something barbaric loomed in the mason- 
ries of all. The spirits of the great men 
had disappeared. 

The numberless architectural pages 
around him he read, naturally, less as 
an artist-critic of their forms than as an 
artisan and comrade of the dead handi- 
craftsmen whose muscles had actually 
executed these forms. He examined the 
mouldings, stroked them as one who 
knew their beginning, said they were dif- 
ficult or easy in the working, had taken 
little or much time, were trying to the 
arm, or convenient to the tool. 

What at night had been perfect and 
ideal was by day the more or less defec- 
tive real. Cruelties, insults, had, he per- 
ceived, been inflicted on the aged erec- 
tions. The condition of several moved 
him as he would have been moved by 
maimed sentient beings. They were 
wounded, sore, sloughing off their outer 
shape in the deadly struggle against years, 
weather, and man. 


The rottenness of these historical docu 
ments reminded him that he was not. a{ 
ter all, hastening on to begin the mornin¢ 
practically, as he had intended. He ha 
come to work, and to live by work, a: 
the morning had nearly gone. It was 
in one sense, encouraging to think that j 
a place of crumbling stones there musi 
be plenty for one of his trade to do in th 
business of renovation. He asked his wa 
to the work-yard of the stone-cutter whos: 
name had been given him at Alfredston 
and soon heard the familiar sound of th: 
rubbers and chisels. 

The yard was a little centre of regene 
ation. Here, with keen edges and smoot! 
curves, were forms in the exact likeness 
of those he had seen abraded and tim: 
eaten on the walls. These were the ideas 
in modern prose which the lichened co 
leges presented in old poetry. Even som: 
of those antiques might have been called 
prose when they were new. They had 
done nothing but wait, and had becon: 
poetical. How easy to the smallest 
building! how impossible to most men! 

He asked for the foreman, and looked 
round among the new traceries, mullions 
transoms, shafts, pinnacles, and battle 
ments standing on the bankers, half 
worked or waiting to be removed. They 
were’ marked by precision, mathematical 
straightness, smoothness, exactitude ; ther 
in the old walls were the broken lines of 
the original idea—jagged curves, disdain 
of precision, irregularity, disarray. 

For a moment there fell on Jude a 
true illumination—that here in the stone 
yard was a centre of effort as worthy as 
that dignified by the name of scholarly 
study within the noblest of the colleges. 
But he lost it under stress of his old idea 
He would accept any employment which 
might be offered him on the strength of his 
late employer’s recommendation, but he 
would accept it as a provisional thing 
only. This was his form of the modern 
vice of unrest. 

Moreover, he perceived that at best only 
copying, patching, and imitating went on 
here, which he fancied to be owing to 
some temporary and local cause. He did 
not at that time see that medizvalism 
was as dead as a fern leaf in a lump of 
coal; that other developments were shap 
ing in the world around him, in which 
Gothie architecture and its associations 
had no place. The deadly animosity of 
contemporary logic and vision towards 
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so much of what he held in reverence was 
not yet revealed. 

Having failed to obtain work here as 
vet, he went away, and thought again of 
his cousin, whose presence somewhere at 
hand he seemed to feel in wavelets of in- 
terest, if not of emotion. How he wished 
he had that pretty portrait of her! At 
last he wrote to his aunt to send it. She 
did so, with a request, however, that he 
was not to bring disturbance into the 
family by going to see the girl or her re- 
lations. Jude, a ridiculously atfection- 
ate fellow, promised nothing, put the pho- 
tograph on the mantel-piece, kissed it—he 
did not know why—and felt more at 
home. She seemed to look down and 
preside over his tea. It was cheering— 
the one thing uniting him to the emo- 
tions of the living city. 

There remained the schoolmaster— 
probably now a parson. But he could 
not possibly hunt up such a respectable 
man just yet—so raw and unpolished was 
his condition at present, so precarious 
were his fortunes. Thus he still remained 
in loneliness. Although people moved 
round him, he virtually saw none. Not 
as yet having mingled with the active 
life of the place, it was largely non-exist- 
ent to him. But the saints and prophets 
in the window tracery, the paintings in 
the galleries, the statues, the busts, the 
gargoy les, the corbel-heads—these seemed 
to breathe his atmosphere. Like all new- 
comers to a spot on which the past is 
deeply graven, he heard that past an- 
nouncing itself with an emphasis alto- 
gether unsuspected by, and even incredi- 
ble to, the habitual residents. 

For many days he haunted the clois- 
ters and quadrangles of the colleges at 
odd minutes in passing them, surprised 
by impish echoes of his own footsteps, 
smart as the blows of a mallet; the 
Christminster ‘‘sentiment,” as it had 
been called, eating further and further 
into him, till he probably knew more 
about those buildings materially, artisti- 
cally, and historically than any one of 
their inmates. 

It was not till no\., when he found him- 
self actually on the spot of his enthusi- 
asm, that Jude perceived how far away 
from the object of that enthusiasm he 
really was. Only a wall divided him 
from those happy young contemporaries 
of his, with whom in imagination he 
shared a common mental life; men who 
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had nothing to 
night but to 
wardly digest. 
wall! 

Every day, every hour, as he went in 
search of labor, he saw them going and 
coming also, rubbed shoulders with them, 
heard their voices, marked their move 
ments. The conversation of some of the 
more thoughtful among them seemed of 
tentimes, owing to his long and persistent 
preparation for this place, to be peculiarly 
akin to his own thoughts. Yet he was 
as far from them as if he had been at the 
antipodes. He was a 
young workman in a white blouse, and 
with stone-dust in the his 
clothes; and in passing him they did not 
even see him or hear him; rather saw 
through him as through a pane of glass 
at their familiars beyond. Whatever 
they were to him, he to them was not on 
the spot at all; and yet he had fancied 
he would be close to their lives by com- 
ing there. 

But the future lay ahead, after all; and 
if he could only be so fortunate as to get 
into good employment he would put up 
with the inevitable. So he thanked God 
for his health and strength, and took 
courage. For the present he was outside 
the gates of everything, colleges included; 
perhaps some day he would be inside. 
Those palaces of light and leading, he 
might some day look down on the world 
through their panes. 

At length he did receive a 
from the stone-mason’s yard—that a job 
was waiting for him. It was his first en- 
couragement, and he closed with the offer 
promptly. 

He was, indeed, young and strong, or 
he never could have executed with such 
zest the undertakings to which he now 
applied himself, since they involved read- 
ing most of the night after working all 
the day. First he bought a shaded lamp 
for four and sixpence, and obtained a 
good light. Then he got pens, paper, and 
such other necessary books as he had been 
unable to obtain elsewhere. Then, to 
the consternation of his landlady, he shift- 
ed all the furniture of his room-—-a single 
one for living and sleeping—rigged up a 
curtain on a rope across the middle, to 
make a double chamber out of one, hung 
up a thick blind that nobody should 


do from morning till 
read, mark, learn, and in 
Only a wall-—but what a 


Of course he was. 


creases of 


message 


know how he was curtailing the hours of 
sleep, laid out his books, and sat down. 
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Having been deeply encumbered by 
marrying, getting a cottage, and buying 
the furniture which had disappeared in 
the wake of his wife, he had never been 
able to save any money since the time 
of those disastrous ventures, and till his 
wages began to come in he was obliged 
to live in the narrowest way. After buy- 
ing a book or two, he could not even af- 
ford himself a fire; and when the nights 
reeked with the raw and cold air from 
the meadows, he sat over his lamp in a 
creatcoat, hat, and woollen gloves. 

From his window he could perceive the 
spire of the Cathedral, and the ogee dome 
under which resounded the great bell of 
the city. The tall tower, tall belfry win- 
dows, and tall pinnacles of the college by 
the bridge he could also get a glimpse of 
by going to the staircase. These objects 
he used as stimulants when his faith in 
the future was dim. 

Like enthusiasts in general, he made no 
inquiries into details of procedure. Pick- 
ing up general notions from casual ac- 
quaintance, he never dwelt upon them. 
For the present, he said to himself, the 
one thing necessary was to get ready by 
accumulating money and knowledge, and 
await whatever chances were afforded to 
such a one of becoming a son of the Uni- 
versity. ‘‘ For wisdom is a defence, and 
money is a defence; but the excellency 
of knowledge is, that wisdom giveth life 
to them that have it.” His desire ab- 
sorbed him, and left no part of him to 
weigh its practicability. 

At this time he received a nervously 
anxious letter from his poor old aunt on 
the subject which had previously dis- 
tressed her—a fear that Jude would not 
be strong-minded enough to keep away 
from his cousin Sue Bridehead and her 
relations. 
lieved, had gone to London, but the girl 
remained at Christminster. To make her 
still more objectionable, she was an artist 
or designer of some sort in what was 
called an ecclesiastical shop in the city, 
which was a perfect seed-bed of idolatry, 
and she was no doubt abandoned to mum- 
meries on that account-—if not quite a pa- 
pist (Miss Drusilla Fawley was of her date, 
Evangelical). 

As Jude was rather on an intellectual 
track than a theological, this news of 
Sue's probable opinions did not much in- 
fluence him one way or the other, but the 
clew to her whereabouts was decidedly in- 


Sue’s parents, his aunt be-- 


teresting. With altogether a singular 
pleasure, he walked at his earliest spare 
minutes past the shops answering to his 
great-aunt’s description, and beheld in 
one of them a young girl sitting behind 
a desk who was suspiciously like the ori 
ginal of the portrait. He ventured to en 
ter on a trivial errand, and having made 
his purchase, lingered on the scene. The 
shop seemed to be kept entirely by wo 
men. It contained Anglican stationery 
texts, and fancy goods—little plaster an 
gels on brackets, Gothie-framed pictures 
of saints, ebony and other crosses, prayer 
books that were almost missals. He felt 
very shy of looking at the girl at the 
desk; she was so pretty that he could not 
believe it possible that she should belong 
to him. Then she spoke to one of the 
two older women behind the counter: 
and he recognized in the accents certain 
qualities of his own voice; softened and 
sweetened, but his own. What was she 
doing? Hestoleaglanceround. Before 
her lay a piece of zine, cut to the shape 
of a seroll, and coated with a dead-surface 
paint on one side. Hereon she was de 
signing or illuminating, in characters of 
Church text, the single word 


Alleluia. 


A sweet, saintly, Christian business 
hers!” thought he. 

Her presence here was now fairly 
enough explained, her skill in- work of 
this sort having no doubt been acquired 
from her father’s occupation as an eccle- 
siastical worker in metal. The lettering 
on which she was engaged was no doubt 
intended to be fixed up in some chancel 
to assist devotion. 

He came out. It would have been easy 
to speak to her there and then, but it 
seemed scarcely honorable towards his 
aunt to disregard her request so inconti 
nently. She had used him roughly, but 
she had brought him up; and the fact of 
her being powerless to control him lent 
a pathetic force to a wish that would have 
been inoperative as an argument. 

So Jude gave no sign. He would not 
call upon Sue just yet. He had other 
reasons against doing so when he had 
walked away. She seemed so dainty be 
side himself, in his rough working-jacket 
and dusty trousers, that he felt he was as 
yet unready to encounter her, as he had 
felt about Mr. Phillotson. And how pos 
sible it was that she had inherited the an 
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tipathies of her family, and would scorn 
him, as far as a Christian could, particu- 
larly when he told her that unpleasant 
part of his history which had resulted in 
his becoming enchained to one of her own 
sex whom she would certainly not ad- 
mire. 

Thus he kept watch over her, and liked 
to feel she was there. The consciousness 
of her living presence stimulated him. 
But she remained more or less an ideal 
character, about whose form he began to 
weave curious and fantastic day-dreams. 

Between two and three weeks after- 
wards Jude was engaged with some more 
men, outside a college in Old-time Street, 
in getting a block of worked freestone 
from a wagon across the pavement, pre- 
viously to hoisting it to the parapet which 
they were repairing. All of a sudden, as 
he lifted, his cousin stood close to his el- 
bow, pausing a moment on the bend of 
her foot till the obstructing object should 
have been removed. She looked right 
into his face with liquid, untranslatable 
eyes that combined, or seemed to him 
to combine, keenness with tenderness, 
and mystery with both, their expression, 
as well as that of her lips, taking its 
life from some words just spoken to a 
companion, and being carried on into his 
face quite unconsciously. She no more 
observed his presence than that of the 
dust motes which his manipulations raised 
into the sunbeams. 

His closeness to her was so suggestive 
that he trembled and turned his face 
away with a shy instinct to prevent her 
recognizing him, though, as she had nev- 
er once seen him, she could not possibly 
do so, and might very well never have 
heard even his name. He could perceive 
that she was a country girl at bottom, 
though a later childhood in London and 
a girlhood here had taken all rawness 
out of her. 

When she was gone he continued his 
work, reflecting on her. He had been so 
caught by her influence that he had taken 
no count of her general mould and build. 
He remembered now that she was not a 
large figure; that she was light and slight, 
of the type dubbed elegant. That was 
about all he had seen. There was no- 
thing statuesque in her; all was nervous 
motion. She was bright and living, yet 
a painter might not have called her hand- 
some or beautiful. But the much that 
she was surprised him. She was quite a 


long way removed from the rusticity that 
was his. How could one of his cross 
grained, unfortunate, almost accursed 
stock have contrived to reach this pitch 
of niceness? 

From this moment the emotion which 
had been accumulating in his breast as 
the bottled-up effect of solitude and the 
poetized locality he dwelt in insensibly 
began to precipitate itself on this half- 
visionary form; and he perceived that, 
whatever his obedient wish in a contrary 
direction, he would soon be unable to re- 
sist the desire to make himself known to 
her. 

He affected to think of her quite in a 
family way, since there were crushing 

2asons Why lie should not and could not 
think of her in any other. 

The first reason was that he was mar- 
ried, and it would be wrong. The second 
was that they were cousins. It was not 
well for cousins to fall in love,even wheu 
circumstances seemed to favor the pas- 
sion. The third, even were he free, in a 
family like his own, where marriage usu- 
ally meant a tragic sadness, marriage with 
a blood-relation would duplicate the ad 
verse conditions, and a tragic sadness 
might be intensified to a tragic horror. 

Therefore, again, he would have to 
think of Sue with only a relation’s mu- 
tual interest in one belonging to him;, re- 
gard her in a practical way as some one 
to be proud of, to talk and nod to, later 
on to be invited to tea by, the emotion 
spent on her being rigorously that of a 
kinsman and well-wisher. So would she 
be to him a kindly star, an elevating 
power, a companion in Anglican worship, 
a tender friend. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


But under the various deterrent in- 
fluences Jude’s instinct was to approach 
her timidly, and the next Sunday he went 
to the morning service in the Cathedral 
church to gain a further view of her, for 
he had found that she frequently attended 
there. 

She did not come, and he awaited her 
in the afternoon, which was finer. He 
knew that if she came at all she would 
approach the building along the eastern 
side of the great green quadrangle from 
which it was accessible, and he stood ina 
corner while the bell was going. A few 
minutes before the hour for service she 
appeared as one of the figures walking 
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along, and at sight of her he advanced up 
the side opposite, and followed her into 
the building, more than ever glad that he 
had not as yet revealed himself. To see 
her, and to be himself unseen and un- 
known, was enough for him at present. 
He lingered awhile in the vestibule, 
and the service was some way advanced 
when he was put into a seat. It was a 
louring, mournful, still afternoon, whena 
religion seems a necessity to ordinary 
practical men, and not only a luxury of 
the emotional and leisured classes. In 
the dim light and the baffling glare of the 
clere-story windows he could discern the 
opposite worshippers indistinctly only, 
but he saw that Sue was among them. 
He had not long discovered the exact seat 
that she occupied when the chanting of 
the 119th psalm, in which the choir was 
engaged, reached its second part, In quo 
corriget? the organ changing to a pathetic 
Gregorian tune as the singers gave forth, 


** Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way?” 


It was the very question that was en- 
gaging Jude’s attention at this moment. 
What a wicked worthless fellow he had 
been to give vent, as he had done, to an 
animal passion for a woman, and allow it 
to lead to such disastrous consequences; 
then to think of putting an end to him- 
self; then to go recklessly and get drunk! 
The great waves of pedal music rumbled 
round the choir, and, nursed on the super- 
natural as he had been, it is not wonder- 
ful that he could hardly believe that the 
psalm was not specially set by some re- 
gardful Providence for this moment of 
his first entry into the solemn building. 
And yet it was the ordinary psalm for the 
twenty-fourth evening of the month. 

The singers went on with the third and 
fourth parts of the same psalm, Adhesit 
pavimento: 


” 


“ My soul cleaveth to the dust: O quicken thou me. 


That evidently referred to what he had 
felt after his evening visit to the mile- 
stone and onwards. He wondered if the 
quickening had come now, and if the 
quickening influence was this sweet cous- 
in, for whom he was beginning to nour- 
ish an extraordinary tenderness. 

She was at this time ensphered by the 
same harmonies as those which floated 
into his ears; and the thought was a de- 
light to him. She was probably a fre- 
quenter of this place, and, steeped body 


and soul in church sentiment as she must 
be by occupation and habit, had no doubt 
much in common with him. To an im 
pressionable and lonely young man th; 
consciousness of having at last found a; 
anchorage for his thoughts which pron 
ised to supply both social and spiritus 
possibilities was like the dew of Hermon 
and he remained throughout the servic: 
in a sustaining atmosphere of ecstasy. 

Though he was loath to suspect it, som: 
people might have said to him that th. 
atmosphere was blown as distinetly fron 
Cyprus as from Galilee. 

Jude waited till she had left her seat 
and passed under the screen before li 
himself moved. She did not look tow 
ards him, and by the time he reached the 
door she was half-way down the broad 
path. Being dressed up in his Sunday 
suit, he was inclined to follow her and 
reveal himself. But he was not quit 
ready; and, alas! ought he todo so, with 
the kind of feeling that was awakening 
in him? 

For though it had seemed to have an 
ecclesiastical basis during the service, and 
he had persuaded himself that such was 
the case, he could not altogether be blind 
to the real nature of the magnetism. She 
was sucli a stranger that the kinship was 
affectation, and he said: ‘‘It can’t be! I, 
a man with a wife, must not know her!’ 
Still, Sue was his own kin, and the fact 
of his having a wife, even though she was 
not in evidence in this hemisphere, might, 
indeed, be a help in one sense. It would 
put all thought of a iender wish on his 
part out of Sue’s mind, and make her in- 
tercourse with him free and fearless. It 
was with some heartache that he saw how 
little he cared for the freedom and fear 
lessness that would result in her from 
such knowledge. 


Some little time before the date of this 
service in the Cathedral the pretty, liquid 
eyed, light-footed young woman, Sue 
Bridehead, had an afternoon’s holiday, 
and leaving the ecclesiastical establish 
ment, in which she not only assisted but 
lodged, took a walk into the-country, with 
a book in her hand. It was one of those 
cloudless days which sometimes occur in 
Wessex and elsewhere between days of 
cold and wet, as if intercalated by caprice 
of the weather-god. She went along for 
a mile or two, until she came to much 
higher ground than that of the city she 
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had left behind her. The road passed be- 
tween green fields, and coming to a stile, 
Sue paused there to finish the page she 
was reading, and then looked back at the 
towers and domes and pinnacles, new and 
old. 

On the other side of the stile, in the 
foot-path, she beheld a foreigner, with 
black hair and a sallow face, sitting on 


the beside a large board, 


whereon were fixed, as closely as they 
could stand, a number of plaster statu 


grass square 


ettes, some of them bronzed, which he 
was rearranging before proceeding with 
them on his way. They were in the 


main reduced copies of ancient marbles, 
and comprised divinities of a very differ- 
ent character from those the girl was ac- 
customed to see portrayed, among them 
being a Venus of standard pattern, a Di- 
ina, and, of the other sex, Apollo, Bac- 
chus, and Mars. Though the figures were 
many vards away from her, the south- 
west sun brought them out so brilliantly 
against the green herbage that she could 
discern their contours with luminous dis- 
tinctness; and being almost in a line be- 
herself and the church towers of 
the city, they awoke in her an oddly 
foreign and contrasting set of ideas by 
comparison. 
her, politely took off his cap, and cried 
‘*T-j-i-mages!” in an accent that agreed 
with his appearance. In a moment he 
dexterously lifted upon his knee the great 
board, with its assembled notabilities, di- 
vine and human, and raised it to the top 
of his head, bringing them on to her, and 
resting the board on the stile. First he 
offered her his smaller wares—the busts 
of kings and queens, then a minstrel, 
then a winged Cupid. She shook her 
head. 

‘‘How much are these two?” she said, 
touching with her finger the Venus and 
the Apollo—the largest figures on the 
lray. 

He said she should have them for ten 
shillings. 

‘*T cannot afford that,” said Sue. 
offered considerably less, and, to her sur- 
prise, the image-man drew them from their 
wire stay and handed them over the stile. 
She clasped them as treasures. 

When they were paid for, and the man 
had gone, she began to be concerned as to 
what she should do with them. They 
seemed so very large now that they were 
in her own possession, and so very naked. 


tween 


The man rose and, seeing 


She 
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Being of a nervous temperament, she 
trembled at what she had done. When 
she handled them the white pipe- clay 
came off on her gloves. After carrying 
them along a little way openly, an idea 
came to her,and pulling some huge bur- 
dock leaves, parsley, and other growth 
from the hedge, she wrapped up her bur- 
den as well as she could in these, so that 
what she carried appeared to be an enor 
mous armful of green stuff, gathered by 
a zealous love of nature. 

‘Well, anything is better than those 
everlasting church fallals!” But 
she still in a trembling state, and 
seemed almost to wish she had not bought 
them. 


she said, 
was 


Occasionally peeping inside the leaves 
to see that Venus’s arm was not broken, 
she entered with her pagan load into the 
most Christian city in the country by an 
obscure street running parallel to the 
main one, and round a corner to the side 
door of the establishment to which 
was attached. Her purchases were taken 
straight up to her own chamber, and she 
at once attempted to lock them in a box 
that was her very own property; but find- 
ing them too cumbersome, she wrapped 


she 


them in a large sheet of brown paper. 

The mistress of the house, Miss Font- 
over, was an elderly lady in spectacles, 
dressed almost like an abbess; a dab at 
Ritual, as became one of her business: 
and a worshipper at the imitation-Roman 
church of St. Silas, in the suburb of Ca- 
pernaum before-mentioned, which Jude 
also had begun to attend. She was the 
daugliter of a clergyman in reduced cir 
cumstances, and at his death, which had 
occurred several years before this date, 
she boldly avoided penury by taking over 
a little shop of church requisites and de- 
veloping it to its present creditable pro- 
portions. She beads 
round her neck as her only ornament, 
and knew the Christian Year by heart. 

She now came to call Sue to tea, and 
finding that the girl did not respond for 
a moment, entered the room just as the 
other was hastily putting a string round 
the parcel. 

‘Something you have been buying, 
Susan?” she asked, regarding the 
wrapped objects. 

‘** Yes; just something to ornament my 
room,” said Sue. 

‘Well, I should have thought I had 
put enough here already,” said Miss Font- 


wore a cross and 


en- 
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over, looking round at the Gothic-framed 
prints of saints, the church-text scrolls, 
and other articles, which, having become 
too stale to sell, had been used to furnish 
this obscure chamber. ‘‘ Whatisit? How 


bulky! She tore a little hole, about as 
big as a wafer, in the brown paper, and 
tried to peep in. ‘*‘Why—statuary? Two 


figures? Where did you get them?” 

“Oh, I bought them of a travelling 
man who sells casts.” 

‘Two saints?” 

‘**Ye—yes. St. Peter and St.--St. Mary 
Magdalen.” 

‘* Well—now come down to tea, and go 
and finish that organ-text, if there’s light 
enough afterwards.” 

These little obstacles to the indulgence 
of what had been the merest passing fan- 
cy created in Sue a great zest for unpack- 
ing her parcel, and at bedtime, when she 
was sure of being undisturbed, she un- 
robed the divinities in comfort. Placing 
the pair of figures on the chest of draw- 
ers, a candle on each side of them, she 
withdrew to the bed, flung herself down 
thereon, and began reading a book she 
had taken from her box, which Miss 
Fontover knew nothing of. It was a 
volume of Gibbon, and she read the chap- 
ter dealing with the reign of Julian the 
Apostate. Occasionally she looked up at 
the statuettes, which appeared strange and 
out of place amid the other objects and 
pictures in the room, and, as if the scene 
suggested the action, she at length jumped 
up and withdrew another book from her 
box—a volume of verse--and turned to 
the familiar poem, 


“Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean: the world 
has grown gray from thy breath !” 


which she read to the end. Presently 
she put out the candles, undressed, and 
finally extinguished her own light. 

She was of an age which usually sleeps 
soundly, yet to-night she kept waking up, 
and every time she opened her eyes there 
was enough diffused light from the win- 
dow to show her the white plaster figures, 
standing on the chest of drawers in odd 
contrast to their environment of text and 
martyr, and the Gothic-framed picture of 
what was only discernible now as a Latin 
Cross. 

On one of these occasions the church 
clocks struck some small hour. It fell 
upon the ears of another person, who sat 
bending over his books at a not very dis- 


tant spot in the same city. Being Satu) 
day night, the morrow was one on whic 

Jude had not set his alarm-clock to ea 

him at his usually early time, and hence 
he had staid up, as was his custom, tw: 
or three hours later than he could affor 
to do on any other day of the week. Just 
then he was earnestly reading from his 
Griesbach’s text. The policeman and by 

lated citizens passing along under tli 
window might have heard, if they ha 
stood still,strange syllables mumbled wit 

fervor within—words that had for Ju 

an indescribable enchantment; odd sounds 
something like these: 

‘* All’ hemin eis Theos, ho Pater, ex o 
ta panta, kai hemeis eis auton.” 

Till the sounds rolled with reveren 
loudness, as a book was heard to close: 

‘* Kai eis Kurios Iesous Christos, di ou 
ta panta, kai hemeis di autou!” 

CHAPTER XV. 

HE was a handy man at his trade, a: 
all-round man, as artisans in countr) 
towns are apt to be. In London the mai 
who carves the boss or knob of leafag: 
declines to cut the fragment of moulding 
which merges in that leafage, as if it wer 
a degradation to do the second half of 
one whole. When there was not mucli 
Gothie moulding for Jude to run, or not 
much window-tracery on the bankers, h« 
would go out lettering monuments or 
tombstones, and take a pleasure in the 
change of handiwork. 

The next time that he saw her was 
when he was on a ladder executing a job 
of this sort inside one of the churches 
adding the name of a wife to that of her 
husband on the monument she had erect 
ed to his memory. There was a short 
morning service, and when the parson 
entered Jude came down from his ladder. 
and sat with the half-dozen people form 
ing the congregation, till the prayers 
should be ended and he could resume 
his tapping. He did not observe till the 
service was half over that one of the 
women was his cousin. 

Jude sat watching her beautiful hair, 
her pretty shoulders, and-her easy, curi 
ously nonchalant risings, sittings, and 
genuflections, and thought what a help 
such a devout Anglican would have been 
to him in happier circumstances. It was 
not so much his anxiety to get on with 
his work that made him go up to the 
monument immediately the worshippers 
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began to take their leave; it was that he 
dared not, in this holy spot, confront the 
woman who was beginning to influence 
him in such an indescribable manner. 
Those three enormous reasons why he as 
a Christian man must not attempt inti- 
mate acquaintance with Sue Bridehead, 
now that his interest in her had shown 
itself to be so unmistakably of a sexual 
kind, loomed as stubbornly as ever. But 
it was also obvious that man could not 
live by work alone; that the particular 
man Jude, at any rate, wanted something 
tolove. Some men would have rushed in- 
continently to her, snatched the pleasure 
of easy friendship, which she could hardly 
refuse, and have left the rest to chance. 
Not so Jude—at first. 

But as the days, and still more particu- 
larly the lonely evenings, dragged along, 
he found himself, to his moral consterna- 
tion, to be thinking more of her instead 
of thinking less of her, and experiencing 
a fearful bliss in doing what was erratic, 
informal, and unexpected. Surrounded 
by her influence all day, walking past 
the spots she frequented, he was always 
thinking of her, and was obliged to own 
to himself that his conscience was likely 
to be the loser in this battle. 

To be sure, she was almost an ideality 
to him still. Perhaps to know her would 
be to cure himself of this unexpected and 
unauthorized passion. A voice whispered 
that though he desired to know her, he 
did not desire to be cured. 

There was not the least doubt that from 
his own orthodox point of view the situa- 
tion was growing immoral. For Sue to 
be the loved one of a man who was li- 
censed by the laws of his country to love 
Arabella and none other unto his life’s 
end was a pretty bad second beginning 
when the man was bent on such a course 
as Jude purposed. This conviction was 
so real with him that one day when, as 
was frequent, he was at work in a neigh- 
boring village church alone, he felt it to 
be his duty to pray against his weakness. 
But much as he wished to be an exem- 
plar in these things, he could not get on. 
[It was quite impossible, he found, to ask 
to be delivered from temptation when 
your heart’s desire was to be tempted 
unto seventy times seven. So he excused 
himself. ‘* After all,”’ he said, ‘‘ it is not 
altogether an erotolepsy that is the mat- 
ter with me, as at that first time. I can 
see that she is exceptionally bright; and 


it is partly a wish for intellectual sym- 
pathy and a craving for loving-kindness 
in my solitude.” Thus he went on ador- 
ing her, fearing to realize that it was 
human perversity. For whatever Sue's 
virtues, charms, and ecclesiastical satura 
tion, it was certain that those items were 
not at all the cause of his affection for 
her. 

On an afternoon at this time a young 
girl entered the stone-mason’s yard with 
some hesitation, and lifting her skirts to 
avoid draggling them in the white dust, 
crossed towards the office. 

‘*That’s a nice girl,” said Jack Stagg, 
one of the men. 

** Who is she?” asked another. 

‘I don’t know-—I've seen her about 
here and there. Why, yes, she’s the 
daughter of that clever chap Bridehead, 
who did all the carving at St. Luke's 
years ago, and went away to London af- 
terwards. I don’t know what he’s doit 
now—not much, I fancy.” 

Meanwhile the young woman had 
knocked at the office door, and asked if 
Mr. Jude Fawley was at work in the 
yard. It so happened that Jude had 
gone out somewhere or other that af- 
ternoon, which information she received 
with a look of disappointment, and went 
away immediately. When Jude returned 
they told him, and described her, where- 
upon he exclaimed, ‘‘ Why—that’s my 
cousin Sue!” 

He looked along the street after her, 
but she was out of sight. He had no 
longer any thought of a conscientious 
avoidance of her, and resolved to eall 
upon her that very evening. And when 
he reached his lodging he found a note 
from her—a first note-—one of those doc- 
uments which, simple and commonplace 
in themselves, are seen retrospectively to 
have been pregnant with impassioned 
consequences. The very unconscious- 
ness of a looming drama which is shown 
in such innocent first epistles from wo- 
men to men, or vice versa, makes them, 
when such a drama follows, and they are 
read over by the purple light of it, all the 
more impressive, solemn, and, in cases, 
terrible. 

Sue’s was of the most artless and natu- 
ral kind. She addressed him as her dear 
cousin Jude; said she had only just 


ig 


learnt by the merest accident that he was 
living in Christminster, and reproached 
him with not letting her know. They 
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might have had such nice times together, 
she said, for she was thrown much upon 
herself, and had hardly any congenial 
friend. But now there was every proba- 
bility of her soon going away, so that the 
chance of companionship would be lost 
perhaps forever. 

A cold sweat overspread Jude at the 
news that she was going away. That 
was a contingency he had never thought 
of, and it spurred him to write all the 
more quickly toher. He would meet her 
that very evening, he said, one hour from 
the time of writin, at the cross in the 
pavement which marked the spot of the 
martyrdoms. 

When he had despatched the note by a 
boy, he regretted that in his hurry he 
should have suggested to her to meet him 
out-of-doors, when he might have said he 
would call upon her. It was, in fact, the 
country custom to meet thus, and nothing 
else had occurred to him. Arabella had 
been met in the same way, unfortunately, 
and it might not seem respectable to a 
dear girl like Sue. However, it could 
not be helped now, and he moved towards 
the point a few minutes before the hour, 
under the glimmer of the newly lighted 
lamps. 

The broad street was silent and almost 
deserted, although it was not late. He saw 
a figure on the other side, which turned 
out to be hers, and they both converged 
towards the cross-mark at the same mo- 
ment. Before either had reached it, she 
called out to him: 

‘Lam not going to meet you just there, 
for the first time in my life! Come fur- 
ther on.” 

The voice, though positive and silvery, 
had been tremulous. They walked on in 
parallel lines, and, waiting her pleasure, 
Jude watched till she showed signs of 
closing in,when he did likewise, the place 
being where the carriers’ carts stood in 
the daytime, though there were none on 
the spot then. 

‘*T am sorry that I asked you to meet 
me, and didn’t call,” began Jude, with the 
bashfulness of a lover. ‘* But I thought 
it would save time if we were going to 
walk.” 

** Oh—I don’t mind that,” she said, with 
the freedom of a friend. ‘‘I have really 
no place to ask anybody into. What I 
meant was that the place you chose was 
so horrid—I suppose I ought not to say 
horrid—I mean gloomy and inauspicious. 





. But isn’t it funny to begin like this, 
when I don’t know you yet?” She looked 
him up and down curiously, though Jude 
did not look much at her. 

‘You seem to know me more than | 
know you,” she added. 

‘* Yes—I have seen you now and then.” 

‘**And you knew whol was and didn’t 
speak? And now lam going away!” 

‘Yes. That's unfortunate. I have 
hardly any other friend. I have, indeed, 
one very old friend here somewhere, but 
I don't quite like to call on him just yet. 
I wonder if you know anything of him 
Mr. Phillotson? A parson somewhere 
about the county, I think he is.” 

‘*No—I only know of one Mr. Phillot- 
son. He lives a little way out in the 
country, at Lumsdon: he’s a village 
sclioo] master.” 

‘Ah! I wonder if he’s the same! 
Surely it is impossible. Only a school 
master still! Do you know his Christian 
name—is it Richard?” 

‘“Yes—it is. I’ve directed parcels to 
him, though I’ve never seen him.” 

‘Then he couldn’t do it!” 

Jude’s countenance fell, for how could 
he succeed in an enterprise wherein the 
great Phillotson had failed? He would 
have had a day of despair if the news had 
not arrived during his sweet Sue’s pres- 
ence, but even at this moment he had vi 
sions of how Phillotson’s failure in the 
grand University scheme would depress 
him when she had gone. 

‘* As we are going to take a walk, sup- 
pose we go and eall upon him 2” said Jude, 
suddenly. ‘‘It is not late.” 

She agreed, and they went along up a 
hill, and through some pretty wooded 
country. Presently the embattled tower 
and square turret of the church rose into 
the sky, and then the school-house. They 
inquired of a person in the street if Mr. 
Phillotson was likely to be at home, and 
were informed that he was always at 
home. A knock brought him to the schoo! 
house door, with a candle in his hand, 
and a look of inquiry on his face, which 
had grown thin and careworn since Jude 
last set eyes on him. 

That after all these years the meeting 
with Mr. Phillotson should be of this 
homely complexion destroyed at one 
stroke the halo which had surrounded the 
schoolmaster’s figure in Jude’s imagina 
tion ever since their parting. It created 
in him at the same time a sympathy with 


soemee”. 
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Phillotson as an obviously much chast- 
ened and disappointed man. Jude told 
him his name, and said he had come to 
see him as an old friend who had been 
kind to him in his youthful days. 

‘‘T don'tremember you in the least,” said 


the schoolmaster, thoughtfully. ‘* You 
were one of my pupils, you say? Yes, 


no doubt; but they number so many 
thousands at this time of my life, and 
have naturally changed so much, that I 
remember very few except the quite re- 
cent ones.” 

‘*Tt was out at Marygreen,” said Jude, 
wishing he had not come. 

‘Yes. I was there a short time. 
is this an old pupil too?” 

‘* No—that’s my cousin....I wrote to 
you for some grammars, if you recollect, 
and you sent them.” 

‘*Ah—yes! I certainly do recall that 
incident.” 

‘‘Tt was very kind of you to do it. 
And it was you who first started me on 
that On the morning you left 
Marygreen, when your goods were on the 
wagon, you wished me good-by, and said 
your scheme was to be a University man 
and enter the Church; that a degree was 
the necessary hall-mark of one who 
wanted to do anything as a theologian.” 

‘*T remember I thought all that pri- 
vately; but I wonder I did not keep my 
The idea was given up 


And 


course. 


own counsel. 
years ago.” 

‘“T have never forgotten it. It was 
that which brought me to this part of 
the country, and out here to see you to- 
night.” 

‘*Come in,” said Phillotson. ‘And 
your cousin too.” 

They entered the parlor of the school- 
house, where there was a lamp with a pa- 
per shade, which threw the light down on 
three or four books. Phillotson took it 
off, so that they could see each other bet- 
ter, and the rays fell on the nervous little 
face and affectionate dark eyes and hair 
of Sue, on the earnest and vivacious fea- 
tures of her cousin, and on the school- 
master’s own maturer face and figure, 
showing him to be a spare and thought- 
ful personage of five-and-forty, with a 
thin-lipped, somewhat refined mouth, a 
slightly stooping habit, and a black frock- 
coat, which from continued frictions 
shone a little at the shoulder-blades, the 
middle of the back, and the elbows. 

The old friendship was imperceptibly 


renewed, the schoolmaster speaking of his 
experiences and the cousins of theirs. He 
told them that he still thought of the 
Church sometimes, and that though he 
could not enter it as he had intended to 
do in former years, he might enter it as a 
licentiate. Meanwhile, he said, he was 
comfortable in his present position, though 
he was in want of a pupil-teacher. 

They did not stay to supper, Sue hav 
ing to be in-doors before it grew late, and 
the road was retraced to Christminster. 
Though they had talked of nothing more 
than general subjects, Jude was surprised 
to find what a revelation of woman his 
cousin was to him. She was so vibrant 
that everything she did seemed to have 
its sourcein feeling. An exciting thought 
would make her walk ahead so fast that 
he could hardly keep up with her; and 
her sensitiveness on some points was such 
that it might have been misread as van 
ity. It was with heart-sickness he per- 
ceived that while her sentiments towards 
him were those of the frankest friendli- 
ness only, be loved her more than before 
becoming acquainted with her; and the 
gloom of the walk home lay not in the 
night overhead, but in the thought of her 
departure. 

‘* Why must you leave Christminster?”’ 
he said, regretfully. 

‘*Well—I must. Miss Fontover, one 
of the partners whom I serve, is offended 
with me, and I with her; and it is best to 

2.” 
‘* How did that happen?” 
**She broke some statuary of mine.” 


“Oh! Wilfully?” 
‘*Yes. She found it in my room, and 


though it was my property, she threw it 
on the floor and stamped on it, because it 
was not according to her taste, and ground 
the arms and the nose of one of the fig- 
ures all to bits with her heel—a horrid 
thing!” 

‘** Too Catholic-A postolic for her, I sup 
pose. No doubt she called them Popish 
images, and talked of the invocation of 
saints.” 

‘**No....No, she didn’t do that. 
rather that way herself.” 

‘*Ah! Then I am surprised!” 

‘Yes; but it was for some other rea- 
son that she didn’t like them. So I was 


She is 


led to retort upon her; and the end of it 
was that I resolved not to stay, but to get 
into an occupation in which I shall be 
more independent.” 
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‘“Why don’t you try teaching again? 
You once did, I heard.” 

‘*T never thought of resuming it; for I 
was getting on as a designer.” 

‘* Do let me ask Mr. Phillotson to let 
you try your hand in his school. If you 
like it, and go to a Training College, and 
become a first-class certificated mistress, 
you get twice as large an income as any 
designer or church artist, and twice as 
much freedom.” 

‘“Well—ask him. Now I must go in. 
Good-by, dear Jude! I am so glad we 
have met at We needn't quarrel 
because our parents did, need we?” 

Jude did not like to let her see how 
much she had won on him, and went his 
way to the remote street in which he had 
his lodging. 

To keep his cousin near him was now 
a desire which operated without regard of 
consequences, and the next evening he 
again set out for Lumsdon, fearing to 
trust to the persuasive effects of a note 
only. The schoolmaster was unprepared 
for such a proposal. 

‘* What I rather wanted was a second 
year’s transfer, as it is called,” he said. 
‘*Of course your cousin would do, per- 
sonally; but she has had no experience, 
Oh--she has, has she? Does she really 
think of adopting teaching as a profes- 
sion?” 

Jude said she was disposed to do so, he 
thought, and his ingenious arguments on 
her natural fitness for assisting Mr. Phil- 
lotson, of which Jude knew nothing what- 
ever, so influenced the schoolmaster that 
he said he would engage her, assuring 
Jude as a friend that unless his cousin 
really meant to follow on in the same 
course, and regarded this step as the 
first stage of an apprenticeship, of which 
her training in a normal school would 
be the second stage, her time would be 
wasted quite, the salary being merely 
nominal. 

The day after this visit Phillotson re- 
ceived a letter from Jude, containing the 
information that he had again consulted 
his cousin, who took more and more warm- 
ly to the idea of tuition, and that she had 
agreed to come. It did not oceur for a 


last. 


moment to the schoolmaster and recluse 
that Jude’s ardor in promoting the ar- 
rangement arose from any other feelings 
towards Sue than the instinct of co-opera- 
tion common among members of the same 
family. 





MAGAZINE. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE schoolmaster sat in his homely 
dwelling attached to the school building. 
both being modern erections, and he look 
ed across the way at the old house in which 
his teacher Sue had a lodging. The ar 
rangement had been concluded very quick 
ly. A pupil-teacher who was to have been 
transferred to Mr, Phillotson’s school had 
failed him, and Sue had been 
stop-gap. 


taken as 
All such provisional arrange 
ments as these could only last till thi 
next annual visit of H. M. inspector, 
Whose approval was necessary to make 
them permanent. Having taught for 
some two years in London, though she 
had abandoned that vocation of late, Mis 
Bridehead was not exactly an outsider 
and Phillotson thought there would b« 
no difficulty in retaining her services, 
which he already wished to do, though 
she had only been with him three or fou 
weeks. He had found her quite as bright 
as Jude had described her; and what mas 
ter-tradesman does not wish to keep an 
apprentice who saves him half his labor ’ 

It was a little over half past eight 
o'clock, and he was waiting to see her 
cross the road to the school, when he 
would follow. At twenty minutes to 
nine she did cross, a light hat tossed on 
her head, and he watched her as a curi- 
osity. A new emanation, which had no- 
thing to do with her skill as a teacher, 
seemed to surround her this morning. 
He went to the school also, and Sue re- 
mained governing her class at the other 
end of the room all day under his eye. 
She certainly was an excellent teacher. 

It was part of his duty to give her pri 
vate lessons in the evening, and some 
article in the Code made it necessary that 
a respectable elderly woman should be 
present at these lessons when the teacher 
and the taught were of different sexes. 
Richard Phillotson thought of the ab 
surdity of the regulation in this case, 
when he was old enough to be the girl's 
father; but he faithfully acted up to it, 
and sat down with her in a room where 
Mrs. Hawes, the widow at whose house 
Sue lodged, occupied herself with sewing. 
The regulation was, indeed, not easy to 
evade, for there was no other sitting-room 
in the dwelling. 

Sometimes as she figured—it was arith- 
metic that they were working at—she 
would involuntarily glance up with a lit- 
tle inquiring smile at him, as if she as- 
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sumed that, being the master, he must 
perceive all that was passing in her brain, 
as being right or wrong. Phillotson was 
not really thinking of the arithmetic at 
all, but of her, in a novel way which some- 
how seemed strange to him as preceptor. 
Perhaps she knew that he was thinking 
of her thus. 

For a few weeks their work had gone 
on with a monotony which in itself was 
a delight to him. Then it happened that 
the children were to be taken to Christ- 
minster to see an itinerant exhibition, in 
the shape of a model of Jerusalem, to 
which schools were admitted at a penny 
a head in the interests of education. 
They marched along the road two and 
two, she beside her class with her sun- 
shade, her little thumb cocked up against 
its stem; and Phillotson behind, in his long 
dangling coat, handling his walking-stick 
genteelly, in the musing mood which had 
come over him since her arrival. The 
afternoon was one of sun and dust, and 
when they entered the exhibition-room 
few people were present but themselves. 

The model of the ancient city stood in 
the middle of the apartment, and the pro- 
prietor, with a fine religious philanthropy 
written on his features, walked round it 
with a pointer in his hand, showing the 
young people the various quarters and 
places known to them by name from 
reading their Bibles—Mount Moriah, the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, the City of Zion, 
the walls and the gates, outside one of 
which there was a little mound iike a 
tumulus, and on the mound a little white 
cross. The spot, he said, was Calvary. 

‘*T think,” said Sue to the schoolmas- 
ter, as she stood with him a little in the 
background, ‘‘ that this model, elaborate 
as it is, is a very imaginary production. 
How does anybody know that Jerusalem 
was like this in the time of Christ? Iam 
sure this man doesn’t.” 

‘It is made after the best conjectural 
maps, based on actual visits to the city as 
it now exists.” 

‘*T fancy we have had enough of Jeru- 
salem,” she said, ‘‘ considering we are not 
descended from the Jews. There was no- 
thing first-rate about the place, after all 

as there was about Athens, Rome, Al- 
exandria, and other old cities.” 

‘* But, my dear girl, consider what it is 
to us!” 

She was silent, for she was easily re- 
pressed; and then perceived behind the 


group of children clustered round the 
model a young man in a white flannel 
jacket, his form being bent so low in his 
intent inspection of the Valley of Jehosh- 
aphat that he was almost hidden from 
view by the Mount of Olives. 

‘** Look at your cousin Jude,” continued 
the schoolmaster. ‘‘He doesn’t think we 
have had enough of Jerusalem !” 

‘*Ah—I didn’t see him!” she eried, in 
her quick light voice. ‘*‘ Jude—how seri 
ously you are going into it!” 

Jude started up from his reverie, and 
saw her. ‘‘Oh—Sue!” he said, with a glad 
flush of embarrassment. ‘‘ These are your 
school-children, of course! I saw that 
schools were admitted in the afternoons, 
and thought you might come; but I got 
so deeply interested that I didn’t remem- 
ber where I was. How it carries one 
back—doesn't it? I could examine it for 
hours; but I have only a few minutes, 
unfortunately, for lam in the middle of 
a job out here.” 

‘* Your cousin is so terribly clever that 
she criticises it unmercifully,” said Phil- 
lotson, with good-humored satire. ‘‘ She 
is quite sceptical as to its correctness.” 

‘*No, I am not—altogether! I hate to 
be what is called a clever girl—there are 
too many of that sort now!” answered 
Sue. “I only meant—I don’t know what 
I meant—except that it was what you 
don’t understand !” 

‘‘T know your meaning,” said Jude, ar- 
dently (although he did not). ‘‘And I 
think you are quite right.” 

‘**That’s a good Jude—I know you be- 
lieve in me!” She impulsively seized his 
hand, and leaving a reproaching look on 
the schoolmaster, turned away to Jude, 
her voice revealing a tremor which she 
herself felt to be absurdly unecalled-for 
by sarcasm so gentle. She had not the 
least conception how the hearts of both 
men went out to her at this momentary 
revelation of feeling, and what a compli- 
cation she was building up thereby in the 
future of both. 

The model wore too much of an educa- 
tional aspect for the children not to tire 
of it soon, and a little later in the after 
noon they were all marched back to 
Lumsdon, Jude returning to his work. 
He watched the little flock in their clean 
frocks and pinafores filing down the 
street towards the country beside Phil- 
lotson and Sue, and a sad, dissatisfied 
sense of being out of the scheme of the 
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latter’s lives had possession of him. Phil- 
lotson had invited him to walk out and 
see them on Friday evening, when there 
would be no lesson to give to Sue, and 
Jude had eagerly promised to avail him- 
self of the opportunity. 

Meanwhile the scholars and teachers 
moved homewards; and the next day, on 
looking on the blackboard in Sue’s class, 
Phillotson was surprised to find upon it, 
skilfully drawn in chalk, a perspective 
view of Jerusalem, with every building 
shown in its place. 

‘*T thought you took no interest in the 
model, and hardly looked at it?” he said. 

‘*T hardly did,” said she. ‘‘ But I re- 
membered that much of it.” 

‘It is more than I had remembered 
myself.” 

‘*T can’t go on with my teaching to- 
day,” she added, presently. ‘‘ I wish you 
hadn't told me about the inspector’s sur- 
prise visits—and that one is imminent! 
| feel so afraid of his coming in sudden- 
ly, and saying, ‘Oh, you are no good, you 
stupid girl! that it quite paralyzes me.” 

‘*He won't say that. You are the best 
teacher ever I had.” 

The school-inspector was, in fact, at that 
very time paying ‘‘surprise visits” in 
this neighborhood ; and two days later, 
in the middle of the morning lessons, the 
latch of the door was softly lifted, and in 
walked my gentleman, the king of ter- 
rors—to pupil-teachers. 

To Mr. Phillotson the surprise was not 
great; like the lady in the story, he had 
been served that trick too many times. 
But Sue’s class was at the further end of 
the room, and her back was towards the 
entrance; the inspector, therefore, came 
and stood behind her and watched her 
teaching some half-minute before she be- 
came aware of his presence. She turned, 
and the effect upon her timidity of finding 
the terrible man close to her was such that 
she gave a little ery of fright. Phillot- 
son, with a strange instinct of solicitude 
quite beyond his control, was at her side 
just in time to prevent her falling from 
faintness. She soon recovered herself, 
and laughed; but when the inspector was 
gone there was a reaction, and she was 
so white that Phillotson took her into his 
room and gave her some brandy. She 
found him holding her hand, and look- 
ing so gently at her that she was moved. 
When she was better she went home. 

Jude in the mean time had been wait- 


ing impatiently for Friday. On both 
Wednesday and Thursday he had been so 
much under the influence of bis desire to 
see her that he walked after dark some 
distance along the road in the direction 
of the village, and on returning to his 
room to read, found himself quite unable 
to concentrate his mind on the page. On 
Friday, as soon as he had got himself up 
as he thought Sue would like to see him 
and made a hasty tea, he set out, not 
withstanding that the evening was wet 
The trees overhead deepened the gloom of 
the hour, and they dripped sadly upon 
him, impressing him with forebodings 

illogical forebodings, for though he knew 
that he loved her, he also knew that he 
could not be more to her than he was. 

On turning the corner and entering the 
village, the first sight that greeted his 
eyes was that of two figures under one 
umbrella coming out of the vicarage gate. 
He was too far back for them te notice him, 
but he knew in a moment that they were 
Sueand Phillotson. The latter was holding 
the umbrella over her head, and they had 
evidently been paying a visit to the vicar 
—probably on some business connected 
with the school- work. And as_ they 
walked along the wet and deserted lane, 
Jude saw Phillotson place his arm round 
the girl’s waist, whereupon she gently 
removed it; but he replaced it, and she 
let it remain, looking quickly round her 
with an air of misgiving. She did not 
look absolutely behind her, and therefore 
did not see Jude, who sank into the hedge 
like one struck with a blight. There he 
remained hidden till they had reached’ 
Sue’s cottage and she had passed in, 
Phillotson going on to the school hard by. 

**Oh, he’s too old for her—too old!” 
cried Jude, in all the terrible sickness of 
hopeless handicapped love. 

He could not interfere. Was he not 
Arabella’s? He was unable to go on 
further, and retraced his steps towards 
Christminster. Every tread of his feet 
seemed to say to him that he must on no 
account stand in the schoolmaster’s way 
with Sue. Phillotson was perhaps twenty 
years her senior, but many a happy mar- 
riage had been made in such conditions 
of age. The ironical clinch to his sorrow 
was given by the thought that the in- 
timacy between his cousin and the school- 
master had been brought about entirely 
by himself. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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FRENCH FIGHTERS IN AFRICA. 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


t is not easy to say how 

many soldiers foliow 
the tricolor in French 
Africa, because of 
the many drafts 
upon Algerian 
garrisons on ac- 





count of expedi- 
tions to different 
quarters of the 
French globe. 
But we shall not 
go far wrong in 
crediting France 
with 60,000 men, 
well armed and 
well drilled, 
whose principal 
object is to discourage the North African 
Arabs from a war of independence. 

Of these 60,000, the most picturesque 
portion is the native regiments, whose 
acquaintance I first made during the 
Franco-German war. They were all 
made prisoners or killed before they had 
much opportunity of seeing France; but 
they did a great deal of travelling about 
Germany, and spent many weary montlis 
in captivity along the Elbe and the Oder. 
Such a menagerie had not entered the 
father-land sinee 1813, when Cossacks 
from the far East followed in the wake 
of the great Napoleon. Germans flocked 
from far and near to gaze at the Spahis 
and Tureos whom their brothers and 
cousins had captured on French battle- 
fields. Horrible stories were then in cir- 
culation regarding these troops. One 
German told me that he had offered a 
drink of water to a wounded Turco, and 
had narrowly missed being stabbed for 
his pains. It was also related that they 
prowled about the battle-field after dark, 
murdering the Wounded and cutting off 
their victims’ fingers for the sake of a 
ring ortwo. That the French employed 
such troops against civilized neighbors 
created in 1870 as much indignation in 
Germany as did in 1776 the employment 
of North American Indians by England 
against her rebellious colonies of the same 
flesh and blood. 

The United States has a native or Ind- 





ian question on hand, which is being 
solved by crowding our two hundred 
and fifty thousand red men _ together. 
These are gradually dying through dis- 
ease and starvation. They do not enter 
our army; do not care to become farm- 
ers; do not even seek to be herders. The 
French, on the other hand, enlist their 
Arabs, at least to the extent of eight regi- 
ments, or a number nearly equal to the 
whole standing army of the United States. 

One day I was the guest of a general 
commanding the chief military division 
of northern Africa. It is better not to 
mention names, for people with official re- 
sponsibilities usually dislike being quoted. 

My acquaintance with General —— 
arose, however, through a good mutual 
friend; and as I was treated with frank- 
ness, | have every reason to consider his 
views of consequence. 

‘**Can you trust these Turcos and Spa- 
his in ease of war?” I asked him. 

To this he replied by telling a story. 
That he had once been in the position 
where he was able to save a great Arab 
chief from disgrace and beggary. That 
chief had been friendly with him for 
many years, and was so overwhelmed 
by gratitude that he brought the general 
a costly present. 

‘*T never accept presents from natives,” 
said the general, in parenthesis. ‘** Who- 
ever accepts a present from an Arab loses 
his authority at once.” 

The chief was very much chagrined at 
the general's determination, and sought 
in vain to alter it. Finally, in a fit of un- 
controllable emotion, and with a choking 
voice, he raised his hand solemnly and 
said: 

‘*General, you have saved me from 
dishonor. I owe you all Ihave. Let me 
make you a gift more valuable to you 
than any precious stone. It is one word 
of advice: Never trust an Arab— not 
one—not even ME!” 

With which strange, not to say para- 
doxical, warning the chief disappeared. 

‘That happened several years ago,” 
said the general, ‘‘ but each day I realize 
more fully the value of that strange gift. 
The Arab has his nature, which is not 
yours or mine. He may live twenty 
years with you; respect and admire you; 
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serve you faithfully; even spill his blood 
for you-—but all that counts for nothing. 
The next year he may cut your throat.” 

I asked him if he was not satisfied with 
the progress made towards converting the 
Arabs to French ways. 

‘Il have never heard of a real Arab 
converted to Christianity or French civ- 
ilization. In fact, the Arab remains Arab 
in spite of all the missionaries in Africa. 
It makes me smile when I hear of socie- 
ties organized to convert Jews and Arabs.” 

‘* But then,” I said, ‘* what is to become 
of this great Franco-African colony if the 
Arabs are to remain hopelessly hostile?” 

‘‘The locomotive and the telegraph are 
our best allies here. Look at that map; 


you see our railway policy--our military 
policy. We must cut the desert at right 
angles with the coast; cut off one tribe of 
Arabs from the other; make their combi 
nations difficult; make ours easy. 

“The Arab does not love us—but he 
is no fool. When he sees a train of cars 
running daily through his territory he 
knows that French troops can be massed 
at any point on that line much more 
quickly than his own. Where we have 
railways we have no insurrection.” 

I remarked that railways in the desert 
could hardly be a profitable investment. 

‘* Investment!” said he, with emphasis. 
‘**Who cares for the cost when it is a 
question of national prestige?” 
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And this is the last word on the gsub- 
ject of colonial expansion. France has 
an annual deficit on account of her colo- 
ny here of many millions of franes; she 
has costly railways climbing through bar- 
ren mountain passes and terminating in 
fields of sand; there is no immediate pros- 
pect of improvement; the European pop- 
ulation is only about half a million, of 
which only about half are French. Out- 
wardly there is every appearance of pros- 
perity—for handsome public buildings al- 
ways suggest municipal wealth,and streets 
full of soldiers suggest that the country is 
worth all they cost. At bottom, however, 
I could find little room for encourage- 
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ment. <A few Alsacians had taken up 
farms in Algeria after the Franco-German 
war, but in general the whites find farm- 
ing amongst Arabs very discouraging 
work. Arabs are much like our North 
American Indians in their evasiveness. 
They carry away sheep with the greatest 
facility ; they set fire to hay-stacks with- 
out ever being discovered. The white 
man who settles in the midst of this com 
munity cannot sleep secure unless he has 
paid blackmail to the Arabs about him. 
This usually consists in hiring one or 
more of them to patrol his grounds at 
night. They do not necessarily do any 
patrolling, but the mere fact that they 
are being paid so much a month (I was 
told about forty francs) is sufficient to 
satisfy the local sense of justice. 

One farmer of whom I heard preferred 
to do without local watclimen. Conse- 
quently his stacks were repeatedly fired. 
He had government police protection, but 
the firing persisted. At last, worn out 
with worry, he yielded to the representa 
tions of neighbors and employed an Arab 
at the usual rate. 

He discovered by accident that he had 
employed the very scoundrel who had 
done all the firing. 

The good general said I must look at 
his troops, so I hunted up Remington, 
and off we went with his adjutant. 

At the door stood a Spahi orderly, 
straight as a Mohawk, and equally inseru- 
table. He saluted. The adjutant looked 
at him a moment, then asked Remington 
his opinion. ‘‘Out of sight,” was the 
answer, in Westernese. 

‘Listen to me, Mustafa,” said the ad- 
jutant. 

‘*Qui, mon capitaine,” answered the 
Spahi. 

‘*A great painter has come to paint 
you—to paint your beautiful burnoose, 
your silver stirrups, your shining sash, 
your gorgeous saddle-bags.” 

The Arab’s little eyes twinkled; he 
held his head still further aloft; he was 
every inch a soldier. 

‘*Now go dress yourself in your gala— 
as though for a fantasia. Then come out 
into the barrack-yard—in one hour.” 

Mustafa wheeled and disappeared. 

‘*Tt will take him an hour,” said the 
adjutant, ‘‘ for it is serious business to an 
Arab, this dressing up for show. Let us 
look about.” 

He took us through the men’s sleeping- 
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quarters. Each Spahi. had his iron bed- 
stead, and the shelf overhead on which 
he stacked his saddle and clothing. The 
saddle isa frightfully heavy affair, weigh- 
ing at least ten times as much as that 
used by the American trooper. In fact, 
the Arab stirrup alone weighs as much as 
one American saddle. The saddle-tree 
is excellent, similar to that used in most 
horsy countries save England. It is the 
same tree common in Mexico, in the 
Western States, and notably in Hungary 

-a tree allowing ventilation, and making 
sore backs almost impossible. Instead of 
the blanket, however, which the Ameri- 
can trooper folds up under the saddle, the 
Arabs had lalf a dozen saddle-cloths of 


different colors, looking rather showy 
when the wind tossed them about, but 
not a very practical arrangement. The 
American trooper uses the blanket as a 
saddle-cloth by day and as a horse-blank- 
et by night. When the weather is hot 
and the blanket gets saturated, it is a 
small matter to spread it out and have it 
dried; or if that is not possible, then at 
least it can be refolded in such a manner 
as to present a new surface to the horse’s 
back, and thus make him more comfort- 
able. In parentliesis it may be noted that 
the German and English cavalry saddles 
are vastly inferior to the American—if 
the horse could be heard on the subject. 
1 had been recently inspecting barracks 
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in Russia, where every room is decorated 
with many gaudy images of a religious 
character. The Arab barracks were, by 
contrast, singularly bare. 
said the French 
adjutant, ‘‘ Mohammedans are not image- 
worshippers. They worship in spirit, and 
are forbidden the help of pictures.” 

And, to be sure, I could not find a sin- 
gle picture about their rooms. 


‘You know, of course,” 


‘* But if that is so,” I said, ‘‘ why does 
your Spahi Mustafa allow Remington to 
sketeh him?” 

“Ah, true enough! But there are ex- 
Now I am a good Catholic, 
yet I do not always fast as much as I 
might. By-the-way, will you not take 
some refreshments?” 

We had come to the club-room or 
canteen of the non-commissioned officers, 
and were served, as in a café, to some ex- 
cellent wine of native production. There 
are many French amongst this grade, 
and here were several warlike pictures 
on the wall, most of them depicting deeds 
of valor done by the French in Africa. 
A game of billiards was going on; there 


ceptions. 
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was a liberal sup- 
ply of newspapers 
and books. 

‘* How do black 
and white get on 
under the tricol 
or?” 

‘*Very well,” 
answered the ad 
jutant. ‘* Arabs 
quarrel amongst 
themselves, but 
between them and 
the French 
rarely have any 
difficulty. The 
French non-com 
missioned officers 
are mainly in tech 
nical 
such as armorers, 


we 


branches, 


farriers, saddlers, 
and the like.” 

There were six 
little whitewashed 
cells to this regi- 
ment, which we of 

course inspected 

ee with a shiver, for 

Remington and | 

agree in thinking 

imprisonment the 

most abominable form of cruelty. A 

thousand times rather have a wholesome 
flogging than a week of lock-up! 

‘*Our crimes amongst Spahis and na- 
tive troops generally,” said the adjutant, 
**are very few. Oddly enough, they con- 
sist mainly of impertinence to officers— 
for the Arab is an independent sort of a 
spirit, and quick to answer back. We 
treat him very well—spare his feelings, 
show deference to his religious habits, 


and accord him privileges which he 
prizes highly.” 

‘* For instance?” said I. 

**One instance,” said the adjutant, ‘‘ is 


his red burnoose, which raises him in the 
mind of his fellow-Arabs to the rank of 
a local magistrate. When he leaves the 
army he has to lay aside this robe of 
honor and at once descend to the level 
of the ordinary man. And that is why 
many stay in the army all their lives. 

** With his red burnoose on, the Spahi 
can travel to the remotest corner of our 
colony bearing our despatches. He never 
fears attack even in the remotest part of 
the desert. Whoever meets him recog 
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nizes his badge of authority. When night 
falls he presents himself before the tent 
of one of his fellow-Mohammedans and is 
sure of welcome. His horse is fed, and 
he himself is taken care of as though in 
his own encampment. On the morrow 
he is sped on his way—without money 
and without price—all because of his red 
There is the Arab—mateh him 
if you can!” 

Even Remington agreed that the cow- 
boy could not do much 
better than that; and 


burnoose. 


we marvelled that a 
people with such ex- 
traordinary qualities 


should have made so 
little of themselves. 

“The Arab is train- 
ed in a school which 
teaches him to respect 
the badge of authority. 
He is essentially aman 
of military habits. He 
obeys without asking 
questions. If we are in 
search of an escaped 
criminal, it is useless 
for us to send a French 
official. Wesenda na- 
tive with the badge of 
office, and he never 
fails to bring back the 
man we seek. We 
could not govern Al- 
geria long were it not 
for this quality in the 
Arab.” 

The stables of these 
Spahis were merely 
sheds, under’ which 
the horses had shelter 
from sun and the 
scant amount of rain 
likely to fall. They 
were nearly all cream- 
white, and all of ex- 
cellent cavalry build 
—that is to say, their 
backs short, and their structure 
suggested a Gothic arch. Deep chests, 
splendid necks, lots of wind and en- 
durance. Marvellous tales we heard of 
long-distance races made in very short 
time. But for every-day purpose the 
Arab horse has the gift of keeping up a 
species of amble from sunrise to sunset at 
a rate which covers a prodigious number 
of miles per day, without tiring the rider 


were 


or wearing out the horse. He lives on 
what he finds in the way of desert-grass, 
and requires no bed or blanket. He is 
almost as economical as a bicycle, and 
vastly more useful in deep sand. 

Mustafa now appeared, amidst the ad- 
miring glances of his fellows, who ceased 
polishing their bits and stirrups to ad- 
mire his gorgeous dress. He had around 
his head untold yards of camel's- hair 
fabric of the most delicate texture. Un- 
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derneath was a gauzy sheet with gold 
thread run through it—a thing I have al- 
ways associated with houris and harems. 
His red burnoose was thrown back over 
his shoulders, showing beneath another 
one of most delicate native manufacture, 
fit for a bridal veil. He had red morocco 
boots to his knees, stirrups of silver elab- 
orately carved, a sword slipped beneath 
his thigh, with a handle worthy of a field- 
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marshal. By his saddle hung a despatch 
bag of costly red leather, embroidered in 
gold and silver to a bewildering extent. 
His bit was a marvel of carving —and 
cruelty—and his bridle fit for a Prussian 
hussar colonel. 

All this magnificence fairly took our 
breath away; and this was only the plain 
ordinary Spahi private. No prince of our 
fairyland could have done better. He sat 
motionless on horseback, conscious of the 
etfect he was producing—or had a right to 
produce. He earried the regulation ear 
bine of the French cavalry, but otherwise 
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might have stepped straight out of The 
Thousand and One Nights for all we 
could have told. 

‘*Show your horse, Mustafa,” said the 
adjutant, and off pranced Mustafa on his 
springy Arab. First he trotted at us, 
then came down at a furious gallop, Rem- 
ington sketching the while, his face shin- 
ing with delight. Then Mustafa would 


stop suddenly, throwing his horse back 
upon his haunches, and now and then 
the springy animal threw himself high 
into the air, as though he meant to fly 
over the stables, and then he would alight 
on all-fours so lightly that a cat could 
not have done better. And through all 
this Mustafa sat as though he were him 
self the horse; there was not a movement 
of his muscles that I could detect. His 
knees and legs never shifted; his head did 
not move; his face bore the same solemn 
and proud expression it usually wore. The 
anties of his ambitious animal moved him 
apparently as little as though he had been 
sitting in a Moorish bath listening to the 
account of it by some equally solemn 
horseman. 

When Mustafa had gratified the pride 
of his kinsmen, the curiosity of the hated 
infidel, and had received a big piece of 
silver wherewith to subseribe for a season 
ticket of Moorish baths, he cantered back 
to his stables to receive the congratula- 
tions of his dusky tribesmen. 

‘* What sort of soldiers do these Spahis 
make?” I asked of the adjutant. 

‘*Very good indeed, if they are right- 
ly handled. They have, however, draw- 
backs in common with the native infan- 
try, the Turcos. They are not as steady 
as the whites. When firing commences 
we cannot control them. They rush in 
headlong like wild animals. They are 
brave as lions. But if their first furious 
charge is not suecessful, they are not easy 
to bring together again. We have to 
use great tact in drilling them. We never 
use corporal punishment; they would not 
stand it. They are enormously vain, and 
we make good use of that.” 

‘Do you have difficulty in recruit- 
ing?” 

‘None whatever. Our soldier life is 
so much to their taste, we have so much 
campaigning, we give them so much so- 
cial distinction, that it is easy to see how 
many strong influences operate to over- 
come their natural hatred of us. You 
see the same thing in British India, and I 
have no doubt you would have equally 
good results with your North American 
Indians if you treated them as justly as 
we do our Arabs.” 

The Arab, like the Cossack, supplies his 
own horse aud outfit generally, excepting, 
of course, the military carbine, which is 
furnished by the government. The pay 
he receives is ample for his needs, and 
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when he has served a series of years he 
receives a pension, which allows him to 
return to his tents and live the life of a 
local grandee to the end of his days. 

Why should not our Apaches, our Sioux, 
and other warlike tribes be treated in this 
manner? They would thus come in con- 
tact with our people—not with corrupt 
politicians, but with the highest stand- 
ard of honesty and physical courage any 
country can show, our officers of the reg- 
ular army. They would be taught the 
use of soap and water; they would learn 
how to protect themselves against dis- 
ease; they would see other soldiers at 
work, and learn to respect honest labor; 
they would see that women may be well 
treated and yet be useful wives. 
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‘*Come and see some Turcos and Spahis 
out in the field,” said the adjutant. 

Off we hurried, through the Moorish 
gates of the walled city, to the rolling 
country beyond. Like most walled towns 
in Africa, it has been taught to antici- 
pate surprises by the enemy, and thus in 
crossing the threshold of the gateway we 
were at once in the open country. The 
field of exercise was unlike any I had 
previously seen. It was a bit of ground 
selected apparently because there was no 
level spot upon or about it.. Here were 
the Turcos, in their loose Zouave dress, 
scampering over the rough ground at a 
splendid pace, throwing themselves on 
the ground, firing, retiring, then rushing 
forward again, then forming solidly again 
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and marching away. All their move- 
ments were done with a dash and a jaun- 
ty elasticity I have not seen surpassed 
in Germany or Russia. The only troops 
that equal them in this respect are the 
Hungarians. Is it that their dress helps 
them to this ease of motion? The clumsy 
modern trousers are certainly discarded 
by all athletes. The Hungarians make 
their trousers fit close about their calves 
and ankles, while the Zouave has no more 
impediment than a modest ballet-girl. I 
once saw a regiment of Albanians swing 
about in this manner in Athens. They 
were all mountaineers, but then they were 
a small crack corps. 

The Spahi, however, interested us most 
in Africa. For an Arab without his horse 
does not seem complete, somehow. The 
Spahis we saw exercising were doing a 
great deal of the work done by the ea- 
dets at West Point, such as slashing at a 
leather cushion that lies on the ground; 
slashing at another on a post the height 
of a man’s head; shooting from the sad- 
dle, and leaping hurdles. They did this 
work about as well as the first class at 
West Point, and no better. The exer- 
cises, as a whole, suggested a general mil- 
itary skylark: target-shooting went on at 
one point, hurdle-racing at another; there 
was marching and countermarching here 
and there; while amongst them all there 
dashed at frequent intervals mounted 
Spahis, with flying burnooses, acting as 
though they were surprising an enemy’s 
camp; chasing about in happy careless- 
ness; galloping up to the very edge of a 
precipice, and then throwing their steeds 
back upon their haunches with evident 
delight. 

In fact, I cannot imagine an Arab ex- 
cepting as a creature half Mohammedan, 
half baby. He looks as profound as a 
judge, and yet performs the antics of a 
sailor in the dog-watches. Their little 
horses are gentle as kittens, yet with an 
Arab aboard they instinctively feel that 
they must pretend to be uncontrollable 
in order to let their master go through 
all the show of curbing an impetuous 
animal. The Arab is so dependent upon 
his horse, and has such a good one, that 
it is hard for me to conclude that he is 
wittingly cruel; yet from the amount of 
curb-and-spur movement I had to see 
amongst them, I must think that their 
vanity sometimes gets beyond their bet- 
ter judgment, 


II. 

Early in the morning we bade farewell 
to our hospitable hosts of the Sahara gar- 
rison, and took our seats on top of the 
diligence to cross the Atlas. This dili- 
gence was to me as strange a thing as 
a Pullman Vestibule Limited would be to 
an Arab. There were seven horses, three 
as wheelers and four as leaders. One 
long whiffletree served the four leaders. 
The vehicle was made up of many sec- 
tions. There was a species of coupé on 
the first floor front, where the occupants 
looked out over the horses’ backs. Then 
higher up—something like a mezzanine 
floor —sat a savage Moor, with flowing 
burnoose and endless whip, who handled 
the ribbons with a dexterity delightful to 
study. By his side sat an equally sav- 
age mate, who had a shorter whip. This 
mate, when not asleep, jumped down from 
his mezzanine perch, flew about the edges 
of the twenty-eight hoofs, flogging up and 
down until he was quite exhausted, when 
he resumed his top seat, and dreamed of a 
heaven where horses have thinner skins 
than on the post-roads over the Atlas. 

Above and behind the mezzanine perch 
was a hood holding four abreast behind 
along apron. Here we sat looking out 
over a parterre of struggling horses and 
snapping lashes. Behind us stretched the 
roof of the diligence, vileé so high with 
boxes and bales that I marvelled we did 
not capsize. As I saw box after box piled 
upon the deck of the coach I wondered 
how our seven little horses could drag 
along on the level, let alone climb high 
mountains; but these horses did the im- 
possible. Underneath the deck-load of 
freight was the omnibus portion proper, 
where a dozen or more Arabs huddled 
together, and seemed very uncomfortable. 
Then there was a great boot, where the 
money and mails were locked up; and 
beside the door hung a huge iron letter- 
box, where any one might drop a letter 
as the whole moved along. It was a very 
picturesque sight, this huge conglomera- 
tion of freight and passengers struggling 
up through the defiles of the Atlas—at 
least it was to Remington and me. 

The seven little horses were flogged 
from station to station. They were flogged 
up hill and down. The Moorish driver 
flogged his beasts as mechanically as the 
rest of his kinsmen drum upon a donkey 
with their heels. When I called his at- 
tention to the raw spots, he said, ‘‘ Yes; 
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they will get tougher by-and-by.” Per- 
sonally the flogging was very hard work 
on him, which is cbvious from the fact 
that he had to have an assistant flogger. 
He did his duty conscientiously as an 
Arab driver, and would have been most 
surprised had he been warned by an 
officer of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 

The Arabs we passed on the road 
whether on horse or donkey, were likewise 
mechanically tormenting their beasts. 
The horsemen kept the sharp edge of 
their stirrup constantly to the ribs of 
their mount; the others were beating 
their donkeys with heavy sticks. It 
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mattered little where the blows fell. so 
long as they fell without much interrup- 
tion. As we passed we were gazed upon 
with curiosity, but the beating did not 
cease. The Arab went on beating his 
beast in an absent-minded way, now on 
the back, now on the ears, now on the 
neck, now in the eye. The little donkey 
took all these things as quite a matter of 
course. Once I saw a donkey decide to 
lie down by the side of the road. He be- 
gan to go round and round in a circle, 
and kept this up for several turns in spite 
of the fact that the Arab on his back 
sought by vigorous clubbing to discour- 
age the attempt. The donkey, however, 
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triumphed, and lay down beneath a bliz 
zard of blows. 

As he lay, the Arab, with no apparent 
anger, continued to beat him about the 
head and ears, to twist his tail, and oth- 
erwise express dissatisfaction at his be- 
havior; but the donkey kept on enjoying 
as well as he could his hard-earned rest 
He threw his heels in the air, rolled 
about his and luxuriated as 
does a cow in a clover-patch, treating the 


on back, 
cudgel blows as so many flies. 
Now is it the toughness of the donkey's 


hide that makes the Arab cruel, or is it 
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the Arab’s cruelty that makes the hide 
callous? This question Remington and I 
discussed at length, but reached no con- 
clusion, save that only in northern Africa 
could we find a horse sadder-looking than 
that of the New York ‘‘ night-hawk ” cab. 
The cruelty to animals about the Medi- 
terranean in general, and here in particu- 
lar, did much to make us unhappy. _In- 
deed, it is enough to keep me from ever 
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coming to these parts for pleasure. Yet 
in Oran I read a proclamation warning 
everybody that they would be heavily 
fined if they ill-treated their animals, 
This warning was not merely in French, 
but in Arabic as well, though it seemed 
to me that the chief sinners were the 
Christian cab-drivers of the place. 

In the hood of our diligence sat a ser 
geant of the Foreign Legion, a German, 
going up tothe coast on furlongh. It was 
easy to detect his nationality from his 
speech, and I asked him where he came 
from. Of course he said he was an Alsa 
cian; they all do. By 
a little good -humored 
cross-questioning, how 
ever, I got his story. 

‘*TamaGerman from 


Bremen. I got into 
trouble with my lieu 


tenant; I was sentenced 
to close confinement; 
I ran away aboard a 
French barque trading 
to the Mediterranean, 
and came to Gibraltar. 
There I heard of the 
French Foreign Legion, 
and here I am, perfectly 
happy.” 

‘* But did they not ob 
ject to your being a Ger 
man?” 

‘That is the beauty 
of the Foreign Legion. 
They ask no questions. 
We are of all nations. 
By-the-way, we had a 
young American killed 
this year, down along 
the western Soudan, in 
the march against Tim- 
buctoo. He had en- 
tered as a private, and 


had brought it to a 
captaincy. Of course 
Frenchmen do_ not 


like Germans; but to 
Frenchmen I am an Alsacian, and that 
suits them very well. We have a good 
many Alsacians like myself here, and we 
have a pretty good time of it.” 

‘* What sort of future have you in the 
French service?” 

‘** Well, future or no future, the life is 
one that suits me. I am now sergeant; 
I may be next year an officer. Last year 
I was fighting down in the Soudan; next 
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year I may be in Siam. We are sent to 
any part of the world, and do not com- 
plain. It is a life full of adventure; the 
pay is better than in the German army, 
and the treatment suits me better. The 
French are getting more and more deeply 
involved in colonial enterprise requiring 
troops, particularly in Africa. They can- 
not spare Frenchmen, and therefore so 
much the better for us. I am a soldier 
of fortune; and, after all, are we not all 
at the same trade?” 

A few nights later I went into the gal- 
lery at a café chantant of Oran. On the 
floor was a cancan going on between 
two Zouaves and two of the Foreign Le- 
gion, and the one who kicked the best 
was the Alsacian from Bremen. 

That musical evening is one I shall not 
soon forget; better by far than the dirty 
stomach-dance in the Moorish café. The 
price of admission (50 centimes) included 
refreshments, and the price was the best 
evidence that the refreshments or the per 
formance must be bad. In this case both 
were very bad. But what the stage failed 





DANCING 


to provide was furnisled most generously 
by the chasseurs d'Afrique, the Zouaves, 
and other troops that crowded the lower 
floor. They knew all the songs better 
than the painted girls who jiggled about 
behind the foot-lights; they sang the songs 
that suited them so heartily that the per- 
formers were quite out of it. When they 
did not like the song they made such an 
It 
was a free-and-easy in tlhe most complete 
sense, a military go-as-you-please of the 
most vociferous kind. No one got drunk: 
of the 
men were going home on tle day follow- 
ing, and the rest were celebrating the 
event— that all. The only ladies 
present were so called only by a violent 
stretch of courtesy. They had no share 
in the general festivities. It was a sol- 
diers’ battle, uninterrupted shout, 
laughter, and song from hun- 
dred French at 
about eight and continuing until near 
midnight, at which hour I concluded to 
go home to bed. 


uproar that the orchestra gave up. 


there was no rowdyism. Some 


Was 


one 
several 
throats, commencing 








“VOX CLAMANTIS.” 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 


With menace or caress, 


() SEA, forever calling to the shore 
A 


voice like his unheeded that of yore 


Cried in the wilderness; 

A deep forever yearning unto deep, 
For silence out of sound, 

Thy restlessness the cradle of a sleep 
That thou hast never found. 


THE MERRY MAID OF ARCADY. 


BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 


\ ISS POINTDEXTER sat in her hall 
| bedroom in the fourth story of Mrs. 
Penfold’s boarding- house, and looked 
down upon the street. Her throne was 
a Vienna bent-wood chair, with aggres- 
sive rockers, which she had come to re- 
gard as a very nestling-place of comfort, 
in contrast with the only other chair the 
room contained—a hard wooden monster 
of the variety appertaining to suites dis- 
played by emporiums that fit out the side- 
walks with their wares, under the label 
** Chaste and Cheap.” 

Recently, since Miss Pointdexter had 
resided, summer and winter, with Mrs. 
Penfold for ten years, the boarding-house 
keeper had, in a burst of generosity, fur- 
nished her room with one of those sets in 
highly polished ash, going so far as to sub- 
stitute for the wooden bedstead one in iron, 
painted white, with brass knobs and rails. 

From the date of this addition to her 
kingdom Miss Pointdexter had felt the 
same fluttering complacency that ani- 
mated her school friend Mrs. Algernon 
Thorne, of Madison Avenue, when that 
lady’s husband consented to buy the 
house adjoining their family mansion, 
throw the two into one, and make over 
the whole in the best style of the Amer- 
ican Renaissance in art. 

The substitution of an iron bedstead 
for the wooden one had not only added 
full three inches in breadth to Miss Point- 
dexter’s domain, but had imparted to it 
a note of decoration, of coquetry, of liv- 
ing up to date and fashion, that refreshed 
agreeably the jaded spirit of the bene- 
ficiary. Last, but far from least in the 
list of Mrs. Penfold’s concessions to the 


promptings of conscience, had been the 
new papering of Miss Pointdexter’s walls, 
with a paper at thirty cents the roll, 
which, it must be admitted, was five cents 
more than the most grasping imagination 
of a boarder could have demanded. Miss 
Pointdexter never knew that her allow 
ance of wall-paper was left over from a 
first-floor bedroom. To her dying day 
she cherished the illusion that it was a 
spontaneous efflorescence of Mrs. Pen 
fold’s humanity to a sister long in dis 
tress through an environment of choco 
late-colored stripes dotted with bunches 
of pea-green grapes. 

The new decoration of her walls re 
vealed to Miss Pointdexter’s ravished eyes 
a pattern of honeysuckles, yellow and 
coral, on a pale yellow ground. This 
harmonizing sufficiently with the rather 
threadbare brown carpet, Miss Pointdex- 
ter was fired with ambition to curtain 
her window. For this purpose she mace 
several furtive visits to the large shops 
that advertise bargains in such stuffs as 
she desired. But when one set of lace 
curtains after another, at seventy-five 
cents the pair, had been begrudgingly 
unfolded to her gaze, she came away from 
them disconsolate. No wsthetic pleasure 
was possible to be derived from these great 
sprawling designs of roses and dahlias 
upon a coarse Nottingham foundation. 
And the better grades of patterns, the 
spots and stars and trefoils, must remain 
upon their shelves out of reach of her 
little hand and purse. 

Although Miss Pointdexter had so long 
been a dweller in the honeycomb of Mrs. 
Penfold’s two houses filled with board- 
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ers, she had been born to a more liberal 
horizon. In the household out of which 
she came, one of the sayings impressed 
upon young people was, that whatever 
Providence ordained for them, whether 
good fortune or reverse, it should be ac- 
cepted quietly, not carrying one’s affairs 
to other ears (unless the confidence were 
sought by those who had a right to know). 
Miss Pointdexter was no longer a young 
person, but she often found herself recall- 
ing these utterances of dead lips as rever- 
ently and simply as she had first received 
them long years ago, just as, quite uncon- 
sciously, when at night she had screwed 
her fringe of front hair into chrysalids of 
curls for the morrow, she knelt down by 
the iron bedstead with rails and 
prayed God to make her a ‘‘ good girl.” 

The Pointdexter tradition of silent en- 
durance was, however, infringed upon by 
its inheritor when Mrs. Berry, the laun- 
dress, instead of sending her boy, as usual, 
with Miss Pointdexter’s wash, condescend- 
ed to mount the third flight of stairs » 

ynose her own ample person | 

hed and 1] } 
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ie 
peat- 
ier Ma- 
sndsome! 
edrooms at 
d her eldest, 
wt Harvard last 
ias finea young 
an’ did you read 
r her youngest girl, 
ig World o° yester- 
rks, I call em; think 
) ive hundred dollars fur 
Merican Beauty roses 
etween the foldin’-doors—an’ 
ind © place I'd be in now if 
nec to Berry, an’ set up fur 
takin’ to bad habits, or 
aid coachman to the Four 
io lyin’ abed in the room 
y,an’ thumpin’ an’ bellow- 
me an’ wait on him, an’ me 
six of us.” 
4 a curtain worth a dollar 
,’ said Miss Pointdexter, as 
ut the small sum accruing 
berry nto that lady’s hand. Di- 
r having given expression to 
B as] , Virginia felt a flush run up 
of her hair. What would 
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the Pointdexter shades say to this revela 

tion of her poverty and unsatisfied yearn 

ing, and before a washer-woman, too? 
Luckily Mrs. Berry, accustomed to | 

at such things in the concrete, missed 

fine point of Miss Pointdexter's off 

against family dicta. Entering int 

spirit of the occasion, she declared h 

ly that it would be a shame to let the 

go without the finishing touch of d) 

and proffered to her client the g 

suddenly remembered pair of dot 

lin curtains with goffered frills 

had ‘** done up” for a lady who 

to Europe without leaving an 

had never been heard fro 


“If you think, Mrs. P ut- 
dexter said, slowly. 7 iing 
with the double offer 


and her doubt 
bility invol- 
to the « them-—luckily 
ther ~s—and you would 
? iat I can afford toward 
understanding that if the 
comes back you will let me 
at once, and that I will then meet 
expense of doing them up again’ 
here she paused, revolving the prudence of 
this outlay—‘' I should be most glad, most 
thankful ”’—this, again, stuck like a bur in 
the poor gentlewoman’s throat, and was 
bravely cleared away—‘ most thankful,” 
she repeated, in a firm voice. 

‘‘Law bless your soul, Miss Pointdex- 
ter, you nor me ain’t never goin’ to hear 
o that owner again. I can’t use ‘em, 
an’ there they’ve been lying by and turn- 
in’ yellow these two years, so I guess I'll 
just have to run ’em through the wash 
again, anyhow.” 

**Oh, no!” said Virginia, suavely. She 
knew she could not afford to have them 
done up now. “A slight tinge of écru 
is really more fashionable than white, 
Mrs. Berry.” 

In the watches of the night she awoke 
to confront this insincerity, and to repent 
it. But by the next day, when the cur- 
tains arrived and were put up by Miss 
Pointdexter, standing on the top of her 
chest of drawers, her prickings of con- 
science made themselves conspicuously 
less felt. By the time she had scrambled 
down, pushed the chest of drawers back 
into its place, and tied the curtains on 
either side with yellow bows, Miss Point- 


responsi 
do no harm 


dexter’s moral hardening was accom- 
plished. She almost danced for joy, 





*“ THERE 


Diving down to the bottom of a trunk of 
relics kept under her bed, she fished out 
of its faintly musty interior one or two 
belongings of her father—killed on the 
Confederate Appomattox Court 
House—and turned them wonder 
ing if she eould bring herself to cancel 
her debt of gratitude to Mrs. Berry by de 
voting one of these to that lady’s suffer 


side at 


over, 


ing liege. ‘There was among them a gray 
flannel shirt, made by Virginia’s mother 
to put in the kit of 


departing for the war after one of his 


her husband when 


visits home. It had been worn in camp 
and in battle, and now lay stiffened in 
the folds of a quarter of a century. When 
Miss Pointdexter took it out of the chest 
under the light of her single gas-burner, 
gave the that never 
failed to follow the touch of its soft old 
texture. 


she quick 


grasp 





WAS AMONG THEM A GRAY FLANNEL SHIRT.” 


“What it 


who 


means, who Y¥emembers ? 
she said to herself. 
‘“Only a few like me here, and in the 
South thousands that are carrying it to 
their graves. 


cares now ?” 


Soon I may be gone, and 
w' strange hands turn over my things, 
ldn’t bear to hav? this held up for 
her because it was kept in the trunk 
vi an old maid. Bette? part with i now, 
and little by little I'll find something to 
do with the rest.” 

Thus Mr. Berry carie into possession 
of the Confederate flannel shirt, which, 
to his wife’s satisfaction, he took into 
immediate wear—dying in it, to her equal 
relief, a month or two later in that same 
season 

Miss Pointdexter’s ‘oom was warmed 
by leaving the door open for the furnace 
heat of the halls to come in. This meth- 


od, shared by a young Southerner who oc- 
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cupied the larger room adjoining, brought 
the two into an acquaintance that had 
proved an era in her life. Miss Point- 
dexter had been known by old boarders 
to speak of an absent nephew. But he 
had died in California many years before, 
and now she spoke v: nobody belonging 
to her to anybody in the house. 

When he was away, she would often go 
into young Alexander's room and tidy his 
table, rummaging in his drawers for socks 
with holes and shirts with broken button- 
holes, which she would mend and restore 
unknown to the innocent youth, who de- 
clared his chambermaid to be a trump. 

Always exquisitely neat in person, Miss 
Virginia’s pale cameo face, with the fine 
brown hair cut and frizzed above the low 
brow, the large mild gray eyes, and the 
mouth that was still a Cupid’s bow, often 
caught the attention of strangers, who 
would say, ‘‘ That must have been a pret- 
ty woman in her day.” But to young 
Alexander only did her face break into 
the luminous smile that cony‘nced him 
she was still more than pretty. He found 
out that she could laugh, too—laugh with 
the sudden ringing joy of a scnool-girl. 
But that was seldom. 

Young Alexander had fallen the 
habit of stopping after dinner in the 
boarding-house parlor to exchange a few 
words with her; then to tell her of his 
business and its prospects of advance; 
then of his increasing social opportunities 
and introductions to people who made 
society; finally of his home, his mother 
and sisters in Carolina. In all of which 
she sympathized in a manner unusual to 
her quiet self. 

On the evening when Miss Pointdex- 
ter sat down in her completely renovated 
room (‘‘for who would be apt to leo 
down at the carpet,” she argued, ‘‘ ok 
coming in to face such a wall-paper ati, 
‘urtains?”) she had turned down the gas, 
ind seated herself in the Vienna bent- 
wood rocking-chair to look out of the 
vindow into the street. For some time 
past her eyes had given her warning they 
vould no longer be trifled with by a sin- 
ele ‘‘ fish-tail” burner fixed at some dis- 
tance above them when she sat under it 
to read or write or sew. A visit to the 
culist, so much a matter of course to the 
well-to-do, was not considered by her. A 
drop-light and Argand byrner, or, what 
seemed the pitch of luxury, a student’s 
lamp, would cost her a week’s board. So 
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she often sat now in the dark in prefer- 
ence to the boarding-house parlor below. 
And so sitting, she thought of many things 
not cheerful. 

On the tiny table, squeezed into the 
recess of the door leading into the adjoin- 
ing room, lay a new novel lent her by 
young Alexander that morning—a book 
read of, heard of, long coveted, the peru- 
sal of which would have made her dull 
evening more eventful and stirring than 
one spent at dinner and theatre or ball by 
the sated souls whose carriages rolled con- 
tinually in her sight up and down the 
long avenue coated with light snow. 

It did not occur to Virginia to begrudge 
these people their privileges, for she was 
one of the rare beings ‘*‘ with whom the 
melodies abide of the everlasting chime.” 
She was well balanced, cheerful by nature, 
and to-night, especially, she *‘ carried inu- 
sic in her heart” in the consciousness of 
surroundings that satisfied her esthetic 
craving in a fashion consolatory for most 
other earthly woes. For she was all a 
woman in this respect, a commonplace 
woman who likes prettiness and millinery 
effects. Could she have chosen the vo- 
cation that was to eke out her little patri- 
mony into a support in the metropolis, her 
lot might have been cast in one of those 
bowers of tinsel beauty where soft-voiced 
gentlewomen who have seen better days 
take cou: sel with their customers about 
lamp shades, sofa cushions, and favors for 
the cotillon, or else in an emporium of 
decorative art, where she could have had 
the daily solace of handling frost-work 
embroideries, and linens reft of their 
threads to be wrought into fine silken 
spider webs. Miss Pointdexter sighed now 
and then in gentle envy of those women 

he knew who could paint the bloated 

‘pids, Strephons, and Chloes that are 

breaking out in pink, like erysipelas, 
on a background of ribbed canvas. This 
seemed to her something one should be 
born to achieve. On the Pointdexter 
plantation, on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, cutting out garments of cotton do- 
mestic for the colored people, and pickling 
and preserving, had been esteemed a more 
important part of women’s whole duty 
thai. the culture of brush and pigment in 
decoration of unoffending surfaces. 

As it was, Virginia had to spend her 
days in the prosaic atmosphere of an in- 
dustry established by a blooming young 
woman of good society for the aid of her 
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less fortunate sisters. Here she ‘‘ took in” 
the plain work sewed at the homes of the 
workers, and *‘ gave out” the elementary 
portions of brides’ and babies’ wardrobes. 
Sometimes her thirst for pretty things was 
stayed by the handling of inconceivably 
fine linen and flannel stuffs, with thread 
lace for trimming, which she well knew 
how to appreciate, since no Pointdexter 


girl was allowed to ‘‘ come out” into so- 
ciety without a dozen of what the Vicar 
of Wakefield’s ladies would have tranquil- 
ly called ** shifts,” every stitch set by hand, 
and all garnished with hem-stitched ruffles 
of linen cambrie and real Valenciennes. 

But, for the most part, Virginia’s days 
were dull, her associates poorer and with 
less opportunity for indulgence of taste 
than herself. She often went for so many 
hours without smiling that she forgot she 
had once been called, after the florid fash- 
ion of Southern admirers of the belles 
whom they delight to honor, ‘‘ The Merry 
Maid of Aready.”’ 

Aready was the style and title in for- 
mer days of the Pointdexter plantation, 
sold to pay its debts to a prosperous 
Northern man, who had ‘ restored” it, 
and changed the name to Belleville; and 
the feet of the Merry Maid never wan- 
dered in that direction now. These things 
trooped through her mind as she sat in 
the dark, wishing that she could read 
young Alexander’s book, and chiding 
herself for wanting anything when her 
cup was that day so unusually full. <A 
streak of light from the hall fell through 
the door agape across her wall, and from 
time to time she looked complacently at 
her honeysuckles, and thought how well 
their colors came out. And then Mem- 
ory, the wizard, carried her back to a cer- 
tain day when she had sat in an arbor 
and watched a branch of living honey- 
suckle sway in the wind of a summer's 
morning, and parted with the man who 
had been her promised husband, because 
she saw that he had gone over to her best 
friend. Coral honeysuckle and yellow 
“custard” honeysuckle mingled upon that 
arbor, built in the shape of a little kiosk, 
and an established place for flirtations 
and the like in the annals of Arcady 
plantation. The crisp clean-cut trump- 
ets of the “‘coral” stood out against a blue 
Maryland sky as she looked now, and 
she could smell the rich breath of the 
‘custard.” What's more, she could see 
the peculiar iris of the young man’s eye 


as he gravely accepted her dismissal, }y 
lieving it to be the freak of a spoil 
beauty, and questioning her with a fu 
and honest gaze that withdrew unsat 
fied by fact. 

Virginia had been right. The hea 
that had wavered away from her so: 
passed into the keeping of another, a 
Mr. and Mrs. Algernon Thorne had f 
years lived and flourished among 
elect of society in the great metropo 
that also sheltered, not far away fro 
their stately dwelling, the friend of thei 
early youth. Soon after Miss Pointde 
ter’s arrival to try her fortune in N« 
York she had presented herself one mo) 
ing at the portal of Mrs. Thorne’s still wu: 
regenerate but sufficiently imposing tow 
house. Recalling the weeks spent 
Alida Nesbitt as the guest of Aready 
where she had first arrived a meagre an 
ill-eared-for school-girl, brought home fo 
the holidays by the generous Virgini 
to save her from the dulness of life in a 
dull town under a dull step-mother’s con 
trol, to come and come again every sum 
mer, till, as a pretty graduate of eighteen 
she witched away Virginia’s lover 
seemed to Miss Pointdexter’s simple sou 
that it was very meet and right for li 
to make a first call on Mrs. Thorne 

As she had stood wiping her little boots 
on the Thorne door-mat, Virginia had : 
curious recollection of once giving tli 
slippers from her own feet that Alid 
might match a costume and dance i: 
them at a ball. She had often suppl 
mented Alida’s scanty wardrobe witl 
gifts from her own, then bounteous! 
supplied with lawn and organdies an: 
tarlatans, when the two were going to 
gether upon the round of entertainments 
of which Aready in summer was the cen 
tre. Virginia even remembered stopping 
at home from a delightful excursion on 
horseback, when Algy Thorne was to rid 
at her bridle rein, to lend Alida the habit 
with which she had arrived at Aread\ 
unequipped. 

How droll and far-away those days 
seemed now; and what fun she and Alida 
would have in reviving their host of 
memories of happy girlhood! Virginia's 
heart warmed at these thoughts, whic 
seemed to lift her out of the sordid pres 
ent back into a time that was the crown 
ing-point of her life’s gayety and impor 
tance. How could she realize that Mrs 
Algy had long since passed from the 
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realm of such homely doings, had put 
behind her poverty, makeshifts, super- 
fluous recollections, and acquaintances? 

At any rate, when Virginia rang Ali- 
da’s door-bell, first, it was to receive on 
the threshold a woful check. The smug 
footman in his striped canary waistcoat 
and Burgundy coat and trousers looked 
at her onee, twice, and said he rather 
thought Mrs. Thorne was ** not at ’ome.”’ 
Virginia, to whom servants were still in- 
cidentals, courteously proffered her card, 
and asked if he would go and see. 
Whereupon the Burgundy-colored one 
allowed himself the double impertinence 
of reading her name and surveying her 
person, then, comparing notes over his 
shoulder with an authority in the back 
ground, reasserted the announcement, 
‘* Not at “ome.” 

Virginia went down the high flight of 
stone steps chilled and mortified in spite 
of her better judgment. By the time she 
had reached the street corner she was 
shamed of her own annoyance. When 
she got into a street car to go to her then 


distant lodging-place, she had cheered, 


herself with the thought that Alida would 
find her card, would exclaim in sorrow at 
having missed her—near luncheon-time, 
too, when it would have been so nice to 
keep Virginia, and have a talk about old 
times—and would at once write or call. 

Poor Virginia! She even thought that 
Mrs. Thorne would call that afternoon; 
ud remained in, ready to receive her 
friend in the boarding-house parlor, hop- 
ing that the old lady who made such 
queer noises in her throat would keep 
away from it, for once. 

Mrs. Thorne did not call that afternoon, 
or any afternoon. Nor did she write. 
True, Virginia's ecard was found by her 
when looking over the contents of an 
India china bowl in search of the address 
of a man whom she desired to invite, to 
fill up a vaeated place at one of her din- 
ners. (You will at once judge that this 
was not one of her familiars whom Mrs. 
Thorne sought in the India china bowl, 
but a new man, remembered as talking 
rather well, who might be depended on 
not to have too many engagements to 
prevent his coming when summoned 
late.) How long the card of her early 
friend had been there Mrs. Thorne had 
no idea. It had a thumb-mark in one 
corner, for even the Burgundy- colored 
ones are not always immaculate at their 


extremities. It was made of thinnish 
pasteboard, and was engraved in a script 
of forgotten date, as follows: 


Over the ** Maryland” was pencilled, in 
Virginia's well-remembered handwriting, 
the New York address. As Mrs. Thorne 
read it a surge of recollections swept over 
her too. The skim of thin ice that Time 
lays over those emotions we once thought 
flowers of immortality was for a moment 
broken. With the poor little shabby card 
in her hand, and a kind impulse in her 
heart, she went into her drawing-room to 
meet some ladies who had come to discuss 
with her the management of an Assembly 
they were all to matronize.. The card was 
put down, mislaid, forgotten, remembered 
again next day, sought, and not found, 
with almost a feeling of relief that 
the matter was thus taken out of her 
hands by accident. In plain fact, Mrs. 
Thorne asked herself what could she do 
with Jinny Pointdexter without disillu- 
sioning her and wounding her? No doubt 
the visit had been made long before, and 
Jinny had left town. At Christmas Mrs. 
Thorne would buy something really good 
and pretty, and send it to the last address 
she had had of Jinny’s in the South. But 
illness came to the house at Christmas, 
and this good intention, too, went to join 
the throng of the unfulfilled, and after 
that, Mrs. Thorne was ashamed, and did 
nothing at all. 

Once or twice, sitting opposite her lord 
at table, Mrs. Thorne had begun to pave 
the way to announcing to him the inci- 
dent which she well knew would annoy 
him thoroughly, and, like the good wife 
she was, quailed before the idea of spoil- 
ing his after-dinner hour, and bringing 
his displeasure upon herself. So she nev- 
er got farther than saying, ‘‘ Of course you 
remember Virginia Pointdexter.” And 
he had answered: ‘‘I should think I do 
remember my old sweetheart. What was 
it they called her down there on the 
Eastern Shore—‘ The Merry Maid of Arca- 
dy’? And what have you heard of Miss 
Jinny lately? Well, I hope! A pity she 
never married, isn’t it?’ At this point, 
Mr. Thorne’s eye detecting a mote in his 
glass of claret, he had called back the 
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butler to ask if this were surely the Clos 
Vougeot, and the disclosure of a calamity 
in the wine-cellar had relegated the old 
sweetheart to her former land of shades. 

Virginia, ten years after these events, 
had ceased to feel the sting of the earlier 
sense of neglect from her old friends, 
Something had happened, she argued, 
meekly; no doubt Alida had never heard 
of her call; but still she could not bend 
the Pointdexter pride to the business of 
making a new advance. She, like Mrs. 
Berry, read in the newspapers of the fine 
doings of her former associates. There 
were sons grown and at the university, 
and a young girl about to make her first 
appearance in society. 

‘The Merry Maid,” as she sat gazing 
out into the night, wondered if one of 
these carriages rolling up the snow-cov- 
ered asphalt might not contain her quon- 
dam friends returning from a dinner. 
She fancied Alida nestling up to Algy 
inside of it, and talking to him of the 
beauty, the accomplishments, the pros- 
pects, of their intending débutante. She 
wondered what it would be to feel that 
exquisite throbbing of mother’s pride in 
a young blossom put forth from the pa- 
rental tree—a fair round creature, of soft 
hues, with no lines upon her face, no fur- 
rows in her soul. Involuntarily she laid 
her hand on her own heart, as if to still 
its beatings—for these unseen scions of 
Algy and Alida had become her dream- 
children, her romance. Until young Al- 
exander came into her life her fancy had 
fed itself with the doings of the Thorne 
boys and girls in most proprietary fash- 
ion, and to the exclusion of all other young 
people. 

Young Alexander, charging with the 
full vigor of two-and-twenty up the third 
flight of Mrs. Penfold’s stairs at half past 
ten o’clock P.M., saw the light coming out 
of Miss Virginia’s room, and the lone 
figure sitting wrapped in a shawl in the 
window. Quietly she came out to meet 
him, traces of unwonted excitement visi- 
ble in her face. Under the hall gas he 
thought he had never seen the ‘old 
lady” look so bright and comely. 

‘*‘T would not go to bed till ['d shown 
it to you,” she said, leading him to the 
door of her little kingdom. 

‘‘And I was hoping you'd be up to 
get these while they are fresh,” he an- 
swered, putting into her hand his button- 
hole posy of double white violets, still 


deliciously crisp and fragrant, whieh sh; 
received with pathetic rapture. 

‘Oh, my dear boy, how could yo 
know there’s nothing I love better thay 
white violets!” she exclaimed, softly, a 
though there was upon that floor nobod 
to disturb. The old gentleman who had 
the back room snored, and was then sno 
ing like a trooper, and the lady’s-mai 
of the first-floor lodger in the baek hal 
bedroom slept far too well, as her mistres: 
had had occasion to remark. 

‘I put it in my overeoat when I left 
the house where I was dining,” he said 
‘and the fresh air brought them out. | 
thought of you when I found it by my 
plate. By-the-way, Miss Pointdexter, you 
ought to know these people I’ve been with 
to-night. All you Virginians and Mary 
landers know one another—” 

**As well say that all Chinese and Jap 
anese know one another,” she answered 
**Who are they?” 

“The Algernon Thornes, who live a 
couple of blocks up the avenue from 
here. One of the ‘successful’ Southern 
ers who came to New York just after the 
war. Old friends of my father’s, but | 
never met them till the other day. This 
was one of Mrs. Thorne’s little dinners, 
not her grand affairs, and I sat at table 
next to the girl who is to make a first 
appearance a fortnight hence.” 

“Oh, Tm so glad you’ve met her!” 
cried Miss Pointdexter, breathlessly. 

‘You do know them then? That's 
good, because it won't bore you so much 
for me to talk to you about them. You 
know I’ve told you about this girl and 
the other that I’ve met; but this time it’s 
all up with me. I’m gone.” 

** Isn’t she lovely?” said Miss Pointdex- 
ter, exultingly. 


‘Lovely is no word for it,” said young 
Alexander, his eyes shining with fun and 
earnest. 

‘**To-morrow you shall tell me every 
thing you will,” said Miss Pointdexter, 
giving him a glimpse of her new furnish 
ings to end the colloquy. 

‘*T like their calling her Champe. Thi 
way Virginians use surnames for girls is 
sometimes ridiculous, but this time jus! 
right.” 

‘*Champe, is it?” queried Miss Point 
dexter. 

‘* Yes; didn’t you know, or is it some- 
thing recent their using her middle 
name?” 
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‘““Marian Champe was his mother’s 
name.” answered Miss Pointdexter, dream 
ily; ‘‘a famous beauty of the lower James. 
[| remember her portrait; a long neck like 
a swan, a blue low-cut gown, pearls of 
course, and one brown curl escaping be 
hind the ear, with brown eyes and arched 
evebrows.” 

“Why, you must be a witch,” said 
young Alexander. ‘* That’s just what 
I've been seeing, blue gown and all, from 
soup to finish of this evening. She told 
me her father bought that little string of 
pearls on the Ponte Vecchio in Florence, 
last year, but they wouldn’t let her wear 
it until now.” 

‘*Oh, tell me more,” sighed Miss Point- 
dexter, with parted lips. Then remem- 
bering the hour, she dismissed the lad, 
and shut herself in with his white violets. 

From that a fresh crop of sentiment 
and hope bourgeoued in the old maid's 
heart. She lay awake wondering if she 
might not hazard a new attempt to bring 
herself into relation with the Thornes. 
A mighty longing to see the sole daughter 
of their house and home took possession 
of her and nerved her to the effort. The 
very next day she penned a neat little 
note in her fine caligraphy, making no 
allusion to the past or to the fact that she 
had been so long a resident of New York, 
and saying it would give her true pleasure 
to see Alida and Alida’s children in their 
home. And after the note was dropped 
into the letter-box at the corner, she went 
on to her place of business, feeling as if 
green grass were growing upon Madison 
Avenue pavements. 

This time there was no delay in Mrs. 
Thorne’s acknowledgment of Miss Point- 
dexter’s presence in New York. She came 
during visiting-bours, which of course 
were Virginia’s working-hours, the fol- 
lowing day. One card of hers, with one 
representing Algernon, was left at Miss 
Pointdexter’s boarding-house. On the 
lady’s card was pencilled: 


‘ 


‘So sorry to 
miss you. Docome in to lunch on Thurs- 
day, at half past one.” 

On Thursday, at half past one, Miss 
Pointdexter was giving out rolls of work 
to her waiting women, and when later 
she called at Mrs. Thorne’s, the lady was 
naturally absent upon her rounds of 
Thursday teas. Then Mrs. Thorne wrote 
a note, a kind but manifestly perfunce- 
tory missive, in which she deplored Vir- 
vinia’s engagements and her own, said 


they would fix an early day for dinner, 
and enclosed a card to Miss Pointdexter 
for the *‘ At Home,” a week distant, when 
Miss Marian Champe Thorne was to make 
her bow to her mother’s friends. 

Before her room had been new papered 
and her window new hung, in the days 
when she slept in a painted wood bed 
stead, not this smart little affair with 
brass rods and knobs, Miss Pointdexter 
would not have ventured to think of her 
self as a possible element of a fashionable 
New York tea. Now she took it into se 
rious consideration. The chief question 
was, of course, what this one of the vast 
army of Eve’s self-supporting daughters 
should wear. Her three-year-old serge, 
with the new velveteen yoke, and ruffle 
around the skirt, was dismissed upon its 
first halting appearance in the line of vi 
sion of her mind’s eye. Unless Miss 
Pointdexter of Arcady could go into the 
world in something at least one-half silk, 
Miss Pointdexter of Arcady would stay 
at home. 

After hours she visited a large shop in 
Twenty-third Street, where she had been 
told frocks were to be had, with a skirt 
well hung, and the stuff wherewith to 
fashion a bodice, at a moderate price. 
Eagerly, tremblingly, moistening her dry 
tongue as she awaited the answer of the 
young person from whom she inquired 
the ‘*‘ moderate” price of one of these in 
choate garments, Virginia heard it in dis 
may. Then, boldly, she went down stairs 
and inquired the cost by the yard of black 
moiré antique. 

To appreciate her daring, the man 
whose eye passes over these struggles for 
vanished gentility must be told that moire 
antique is a web of pure silk with a pat 
tern like encroaching waves and glister 
ine side-lights: that it has, or should 
have, a body and consistency betokening 
long endurance with continuing suavity; 
that it ‘‘comes high,” as the shopman 
told Miss Virginia, after a glance at her 
modest figure. 

That night she revolved ways and 
means of getting hold of a sum of money 
she might spend outright, without regard 
to her provision for the future. Some 


time before, young Alexander had merri 
ly told her of his selling to a book-dealer 
a searce old edition of ‘‘ Father Prout,” 
and putting the result into a new frock- 
coat. Down in the treasure-chest under 
the old maid's iron bed reposed two or 
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three calf-bound volumes with fine tooled 
edges that she had brought with her from 
the wreck of her father’s library at Ar- 
eady. That they were val::able she knew, 
but having, some thirty odd years before, 
been told by her father that he had rather 
she would not take them from the shelves, 
it had not occurred to Virginia to turn 
over their At first 
thought of asking young Alexander to 
dispose of one of these, a French book, 
profusely illustrated, mellow in tint, and 
altogether rare and fine; but a feeling 
that she would not like the boy to receive 
from her hand what her father had for- 
bidden her deterred poor Miss Pointdexter. 
She bravely offered it herself, turning 
aside with a pink flush when the dealer 
looked it over, although, in truth, it was 
not so dangerous to morals as many a 
fashionable novel penned by fairest hands 
to-day. The book-plate examined, the 
dealer asked, *‘ This is your own, madam, 
I presume?” 

‘*My father’s,” Virginia hastened to 
say, displaying a card. ‘‘ As I have ney- 
er read it, I don’t know what it is worth. 
But you will know.” 

The dealer did know, and to his credit 
gave her at least one-half what he also 
knew he could get for it, before night- 
fall, from an enthusiastic amateur from 
whom he had standing orders. Virginia 
hastened home, having withdrawn for a 
moment behind a rack of volumes to pin 


leaves since she 


in the bosom of her gown the envelope 
containing the sum she deemed fabulous. 

Here | 
of my heroine’s unfitness to be a heroine. 
If a suggestion did tickle her conscience 
that it would be better to put this money 
aside for emergencies of age and illness, 
or that she had no right to squander it 
in dress when others were suffering for 
want of clothing, Virginia for once in 
her life turned a deaf ear to the good 


angel, 


must record the one evidence 


She resolved to sow one wild oat 
and be done with it! 
antique enough fora full gown, and com 
mitted it to the hands of a little French 
woman. Now,a bonnet. ‘‘ What’sa bon- 


She bought moiré 


net?’ said Miss Pointdexter, dashingly. 
‘“Two feathers and a rose.” The little 


French woman had a compatriot—a lesser 
French woman—who would throw these 
together fora song. Gloves, five and three- 
quarters, pale pearl with black stitching, 
and the old jacket would cover all, and 
be left in the cloak-room at the house. 
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While the great affair was pending 
Virginia went about her work with 
lightness of step,a brightness of face. ; 
joyousness of speech, that surprised thos: 
accustomed to her quiet ways. Youn: 
Alexander, entering into her affair wit 
zeal, shared her anxiety lest the 
fitting’ should reveal some weakness o) 
the untried artist’s part, and rejoiced tha 
their common concern proved to be uw 
founded. ‘‘It was the with n 
coat,” he said, in one of their whispere: 
conferences upon the fourth-floor land 
“The main thing is that your {i 
low don’t pinch you under the arms, yo 
know, and that the tails should be lone 
but not too long.” 


“second 


same 


Ing. 


‘Then you, who go out so much into 
the world,” ventured Miss Pointdexte: 
while young Alexander expanded und 
the flattering imputation, ‘‘ you shoul 
know if there is any essential matter to 
recommend to her. For, truly, she is s 
determined and talks so fast, I am afrai 
I have overlooked something I ought to 
exact.” 

‘There’s only one thing I'd tell le 
to be not to miss—a pocket,” sai: 
the brilliant young Alexander. ‘0 
course, Miss Pointdexter, you are going 
to let me be your escort to the tea! | 
want to show you the house a bit, and 


sure 


ask you if you ever saw anything so od 
and pretty as a little gold patch in Mis 
Thorne’s hair just where it crinkles o 
the left the parting. You'v: 
noticed, of course, that she is the onl) 
girl that wears her hair parted, and not 
chopped off in front: that little whit 
line is as fine and polished as an egg 
shell.” 

Miss Pointdexter here turned 
versation. 


side of 


the con 
She could not bring hersel! 
to admit that she had actually never seen 
the fairy about whom the young man 
daily prattled, and around whom her 
loving thoughts continually turned like 
tendrils of convolvulus. 

When she found that young Alexande: 
could not leave the office where he was 
employed downtown in time to do more 
than ‘‘ look in” at the Algernon Thorne 
‘tea,’ Miss Virginia agreed with him to 
meet her there and bring her home. It 
was hardly to be expected that she could 
be satisfied with a bird’s dip of the beak 
into this brimming fountain of society, 
her first social recognition in ten long 
arid years. 
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When Miss Pointdexter reached her 
boarding-house on the eventful afternoon 
an hour earlier than usual, by especial 
dispensation of authority, she ran up stairs 
as lightly as a thistle-down before a sum- 
mer wind. There on the bed lay the new 
gown, crisply folded, the new bandbox 
containing the new bonnet beside it! 
Blood surged to Miss Pointdexter’s head 
and tingled in her ears—the poor old 
blue blood, so derided in contemporaneous 
satire, that had yet done its share to keep 
the forlorn little gentlewoman’s head 
erect and her heart stanch, in the face of 
adverse fortune. 

It did not seem credible that she, hither 
to achieving a new bonnet when the frock 
was a year behind it, and a new jacket a 
year later still, should have at once struck 
the balance of securing a brand-new ex- 
terior shell. She shook out the glossy 
swishing folds of the skirt, admired the 
bodice, took out the trifle miscalled a head- 
covering, and gloated over them inwardiy 
as a picture-lover does with his Corot or 
Cazin, a porcelain-collector his hawthorn 
jar, a book-expert his Elzevir of a first 
edition. She handled them grudgingly, 
with sentient finger-tips. She found her- 
self sighing that it was almost a pity to 
put on her poor frail body objects of art 
so inspiring, so suggestive. But the toilet 
achieved, what a transformation it accom- 
plished in the wearer! Even Virginia’s 
modest eyes saw that her little mirror 
gave back a fashionable dame, one who, 
she thought, would have been worthy to 
lie back in the corner of a victoria, or 
drop in for a cap of tea with no matter 
who the high-priestess at the tea table. 
Somebody a day or two since —at this 
writing it is midwinter— found in the 
Central Park two dandelions in bloom 
under a skim of ice. Every year the dar- 
ing Alp-climber picks fresh edelweiss be- 
neath the snow wreaths, and these fingers 
have abstracted a lovely bunch of pink 
glacier-blumen from under an arch of 
frozen crystal near the summit of Mount 
Saint Bernard. Miss Pointdexter’s sud- 
deu expansion of youth and beauty was 
like these. Her eyes shone, her color 
came, her whole face and form were in- 
stinct with joyous animation. The little 
looking-glass framed again ‘‘ The Merry 
Maid of Aready.” 

Looking out of her window, she saw 
falling a few flakes of snow—a depress 
ing spectacle in view of the fact that she 


must proceed on foot to the festal scene. 
There was no help for it; she must tie up 
her bonnet in an old brown veil, kilt up 
her stately trail to walking length, puton 
her ugly water-proof, and, her glory thus 
obscured, flit under a shabby umbrella to 
her old friend’s door. Virginia could 
have hired a carriage but for the treat 
she had given herself of sending a bunch 
of lilies-of-the-valley to the débutante. 

As she plodded along the slippery, oily 
street, snow turning to mud as it touched 
earth, the wind blowing her umbrella 
rudely, a corner of her new gown escap- 
ing to trail on the ground and be gath 
ered up again with difficulty, another wo- 
man would have pronounced the game 
not worth the candle. At the corner 
nearest Mrs. Thorne’s she stood, whipped 
by the wind, waiting a chance to cross, 
while carriage and brougham followed 
sach other in slow succession to the awn 
ing. Inside these vehicles the faces 
brought so close to hers wore not atall the 
hilarious expression to be expected from 
the possessors of luxurious high-swung 
vehicles that lift out of the mire and bear 
so swiftly away from Black Care their 
fortunate occupants. Haggard, self-suffi 
cient, dull, vulgar, purse-proud ; haggard 
again, again, again; all restless; now a 
young and unlined face, but even that set 
with the look of striving after what was 
not,and with supreme indifference to what 
was, including little Miss Virginia, who, 
with the rest of humanity in the streets, 
stood patiently awaiting the pleasure of 
fur-caped menials to pass. 

At the opera, walking in the streets, 
driving in the Park, wherever Fashion 
has her dress-parade, the real man or wo- 
man does not show. To behold him or 
her relaxed into the unpostured self, one 
must adopt Miss Virginia's attitude toward 
the favored class. 

‘* Dear, dear,” said the little lady to her 
self,‘* these can't be the gay folk old Mrs 
Parker reads aloud to us about, after 
breakfast on Sunday mornings at the 
boarding-house, from that column in the 
paper that shines in all our eyes!” 

When she reached the awning, and 
pushed her tiznid way between the broad 
backs of the footmen lining either side of 
its opening, the first symptom of stage- 
fright she had ever known assailed her. 
It seemed it was so formidable to go up 
those steps under the tunnel of striped 
canvas, over the red carpet, already sodden 
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with wet from irreverent feet that had not 
come in carriages. Nobody noticed her: 
nobody in New York has time to notice 
an unfamiliar face: and in this humble 
fashion Virginia glided across Alida’s 
threshold. 

Waved into a cloak-room upon the left 
of the entranceway, she found the maids 
all busy, and in a corner, under a Meis- 
sonier, she took off her overshoes. A 
large and supercilious French woman re- 
ceived the bundle composed of Miss Point- 
dexter’s lendings, looking with surprise 
at the butterfly emerged from a grub. 
As Virginia followed up the staircase a 
number of other women, who exchanged 
little bobbing nods of recognition, and 
chatted about things seen and things to 
see, a sense of great desolation took hold 
of her. Inthe sea of heads beyond there 
was not a familiar face. ‘* You will find 
Mrs. Thorne at the hend of the ‘all, mad- 
am,” mechanically repeated a servant at 
the top of the stairs. They were in a wide 
hall, panelled and gilded, and hung with 
tapestries and living garlands. Virginia, 
who had somehow thought she might find 
her lilies-of-the-valley, fruit of true self- 
sacrifice, in a recognizable place, on a 
mantel-piece or piano, or the like, and be 
thanked for them with a smile from her 
dream-child, felt her little provincial sil- 
liness wither at a touch. Such flowers! 
such numbers, variety, perfume, color— 
bouquets stacked on every available place 

sheafs of lilies, ropes of roses, violets 
wasting their breath by hundreds; what 
could be done with them, the brief hour of 
display over? Oh, the hospitals! the wan 
or fevered creatures to whose pale hands 
the touch of one of these ignored roses 
would bring delight; the dull work- 
rooms, where young girls comely as any 
here would conjure poetry and romance 
on the breath of these hidden violets; the 
tenement-houses, in whose squalid dusk 
these unnoticed lilies would shine as fair 
as the annunciation lilies shone to Mary. 
And then, drawing a long inhalation of 
delight, Miss Pointdexter thought of the 
women like herself, contrasted their joy 
over the least of this efflorescence with 
the hurrying indifference of the guests 
who now jostled by without giving it a 
glance. Then, confused, charmed, dazzled, 
a turn of the crowd pushed her before 
Alida and Alida’s girl. 

Mrs. Thorne had achieved prosperity 
and fat. The slim espiégle school- girl 


was merged into the broad-waisted, ful] 
bosomed matron; the skin had reddened 
the flaxen locks were dull and few. By 
side her, Virginia looked like a slight], 
ruffled but still perfect white rose. Hou 
she looked Virginia never thought; th: 
tide of years rushed back, and she was 
only Virginia clasping her dear Alida 
hand. 

Mrs. Thorne did not welcome the little 
show of emotion Miss Pointdexter could 
not restrain. What a place for moist 
eyes, for a trembling voice, above all, fo 
a kiss! In the twinkling of an eye shi 
had drawn back, surveyed her old friend 
with wonder where she got that well-fit 
ting modish gown, noticed that Virginia's 
hair had not turned, that her teeth wer 
still good, that she had few if any lines 
around her mouth. 

‘** So good of you to come,” she said, as 
she said to a hundred and one others 
there that day. *‘ You must let me pre 
sent to you my daughter. Champe, Miss 
Pointdexter is a lady we knew in Mary 
land once. You have heard us speak of 
Maryland.” 

At last Virginia looked into the eves of 
her dream-child, and felt her hand. None 
but her own starved self could tell how 
she longed to find in the girl what she 
had lost in the mother. She had a glimpse 
only of the vision young Alexander had 
described with, for a young admirer, sin 
gular accuracy —this rare young girl, 
standing in her pink robes against a 
screen of white azaleas; and immediate] 
new names were called, and the very 
doleful Maid of Arcady was pushed away 
She stood in ambush for a while, behind 
an orange-tree set in a tub, and looked at 
the heads of the company rising out of a 
surging sea of velvet and cloth and silk 
and fur. No one spoke to her. In the 
Aready neighborhood, a friend’s guest was 
a friend; here one must have something 
more than a new moiré antique gown and 
a place on Mrs. Thorne’s invitation list to 
be recognized. Once or twice, longing to 
speak, Miss Pointdexter looked with her 
ready beaming smile into the face of 
some woman, crushed and imprisoned in 
her neighborhood, to be met by an ab 
solutely blank stare. And yet the talk. 
the clack, went on deafeningly. She had 
never heard so many plans, so much 
to do, so much fatigue expressed, so many 
engagements made for future meetings 
Yet nobody spoke to her. And it was 
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plain that among these were the charita- 
ble stars, the church members, the famous 
philanthropists of society —for was not 
ou“ society * at Mrs. Thorne’s? 

‘It’s a perfect menagerie,” she heard 
some one say. ‘* All sets, all sorts; smart 
people, politicians, artists, literary folk. 
They've swept up everybody they know 
with a broom, and won't have to be both- 
ered with ‘em again this year.” 

* Why does any one ever come to teas?” 
answered the lady addressed. ‘* You 
know how Dr. Holmes describes them, 
‘Giggle, gabble, gobble, git.’ Early in 
the season, perhaps, when we've forgotten 
how awful they are since the year before, 
we may be excused. But after the first 
half-dozen of the new season, they become 
hideous simply hideous!” 

Virginia’s feet ached before the human 
current carried her into the dining-room, 
where several young girls were officia- 
ting over tea and cakes and ices. There 
ina corner she found an empty chair, and 
dropped into it. A number of young fel- 
lows had come in, and were devoting them- 
selves to the tea-makers, and little heed was 
taken of those who did not push for their 
own refection. Never in her life had Miss 
Pointdexter’s hungry soul so longed for a 
kind word, a smile,a recognizing look; the 
cup of tea that might have acceptably ac- 
companied it was a secondary considera- 
tion. What would it cost one of these 
pretty, dainty daughters of wealth and 
fashion to step out of her little narrow 
place in so-called society and drop a 
crumb of compassion to the unfriended 
stranger?) Why had not their mothers, 
who had brought them up with every oth- 
er accomplishment, taken time to teach 
them that a gracious courtesy of manner 
may gild refined gold and paint the lily? 
In her lonely corner, as these thoughts 
trooped through her mind, Virginia leaned 
her face into a mound of bride roses and 
left two pearly tears upon them. 

‘* Here you are at last!” said a cheerful 
voice, and young Alexander stood before 
her. She thought he showed well among 
the other youngsters, so tall and straight, 
with his moist golden hair forming into 
a slight wave on his forehead, his kind 
eyes, his strong mouth curved into a plea- 
sant smile, a flower in his coat. ‘‘I asked 
Miss Thorne if she saw you, but she wasn’t 
sure. But then, with such a crowd coming 
up, how could the poor girl know one from 
another? Tea here, please,” he added, beck- 


oning a waiter. ‘* I hope you haven't had 
it” 

Miss Pointdexter thought tea would 
be nectar drunk in such company. She 
smiled; her face grew radiant. While 
they were waiting, a gentleman brouglit 
an old lady (*‘One of the war-horses of 
tlle smart set,” young Alexander whis 
pered slyly in Virginia’s ear. ‘* Looks 
like somebody's cook, don’t she?”’) into 
the room. At once Virginia saw that her 
old lover was before her He distin 
guished her at a glance, and came over, 
holding out his hand. 

‘*My wife told me you were in town,” 
he said, courteously. ‘‘So good of you 
tocome. And I really think you haven't 
changed abit. Don’t you think the Hun 
garians are playing too loud? Shouldn't 
they be further up the stairs? Ah, Mr. 
Alexander! glad to see your father’s son 
here. The South is very kind to us to 
day. We must see you often, Miss Point 
dexter; hope you will be here all winter. 
Yes, those Hungarians are too loud. I 
must go and have them moved. Good 
by. So good of you to come.” 

**Here’s your tea,” said young Alex 
ander. ‘* Will you take cream or lemon?” 

Virginia did not see the servant at her 
elbow holding a tray; she was in a sort 
of wounded maze. She turned quickly, 
and at the same moment the man moved 
forward. There was a collision, and tea, 
sugar, cream, sliced lemon, cakes, ices, and 
bread -and-butter were swept into Miss 
Pointdexter’s lap, and ran in rivulets or 
formed in islands all over her new gown. 

There was nothing to be done but to 
get out of the room. Young Alexander, 
offering ardent sympathy, went with her 
to the cloak-room, and begged to take her 
home. 

‘‘No; I insist, I insist. You sha’n't 
go back with me when you have only 
just arrived.” 

She managed to shake him off, and, 
hurrying into her old despised water 
proof and galoshes and taking her old 
umbrella, to go away, quite unconscious 
of the pitying superiority of the maid. 

As the front door closed behind her it 
cut short a wailing strain from the Hun- 
garian band that might well have been 
the echo of the ery within her heart 
The snow fell thicker as the Merry Maid 
of Arcady pushed her way between the 
footmen around the awning, and passed 
out into the night. 
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WEST. COAST. 


BY CHARLES F. LUMMIS 


N ‘‘ocean-voyage ” which is all ocean 
A hardly earns the appellative; for it 
denies the kinship of voyage and way. 
Neither is it fit to be called a journey, 
which, by essence as by etymology, is 
made of days and not of miles; each day 
of its own, and between each pair of 
days something different. For that which 
makes travel is the way-side, and there 
needs a less word to fit such goings as the 
five days’ jump of the Atlantic, that road 
without a side. There remains at ieast 
one American voyage that is truly a voy 
age; an ocean-journey with a way-side of 
changing nights and days, and from day 
to day of world past world —a neutral 
strip where even steam and happiness 
It has even the better of 
its brother coast-voyage on the other side 
that charming journey through the sea 
of islands--for it has more way-side, and a 


can lock arms. 


The west coast is 
the right-hand side of the continent, as 
any one can see who will look at a ge- 
ography right side up; and we shall yet 
recognize in this long-neglected dexter 
the full force of its anatomical location 


more variegated one. 


though unto this day the self-sufficient 
left hand outseriptures the text, and cares 
as little as it little knows what the right 
hand doeth. 

The vovage from San Francisco to an 
equivalent point on tle Pacific coast of 
South America is no six-day matter. On 
comfortable steamers of ten and twelve 
knots it takes twenty-seven days. One 
can come left-handed to Peru in several 
days less. From New York, Panama is 
about 1800 miles; from San Francisco 
nearly twice as far, and more than twice 
as interesting. 

If ever there be extenuating cireum- 
stances for a premeditated departure from 
California, it is for this voyage. On no 
other side can one step off from the New 
Hesperides to alight with so little jar. 
California’s dream ends at the State line; 
but down the west coast the awakening is 
gradual. Itis only from the honey-moon 
to ‘the after-vears-—a finding that there 
are other sides to the tropics than sun 
and orange blossoms; but for all the re- 
alities below, the same sky still. 

In October the passenger list of the 
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Pacific Mail is well filled. The coffee 
season begins, and the wealthy dons of 
Central America go now to their crops, 
aguantando como puedan until such time 
as they may come back to life, otherwise 
California. Three months of the year 
suffice to pursue their money; the rest of 
the tirme it must better its gait to keep up 
with them. Here, too, is the blond clerk 
who has, in the march of German des- 
tiny, acquired the daughter of the don, 
and by hera family and a plantation. A 
predestined *‘drummer,” carrying brass 
whither the gold of courtesy is current; 
a polite gentleman, who has bought the 
faro monopoly of Guatemala, and is go- 
ing to till this condensed-coffee planta- 
tion; and half adozen wise ‘‘ Americans,” 
who have learned the pleasantest way to 
New York at $120 for 5200 miles, with 
board for four weeks—fill the ultimate 
State-rooms, 

The coast of California from the Golden 
Gate southward gives little hint of the 
interior. It is largely a barricade of ab- 
rupt brown ridges, springing almost from 
the surf to hide the real California from 
inquisitive eyes and winds. Nature has 
spent too much on the garden to have 
capital left for painting the fence, and it 
stands the primal pattern which human- 
ity has unconsciously followed in all such 
lands— Eden hidden behind an adobe 
wall. Here and there through a crack in 
the weathered fence a green tendril of a 
valley creeps. Yonder is a bit of shore 
with its dark citrus patch; a barren can- 
dlestick of a headland, with the white 
shaft of its light-house; a roadstead flecked 
with fishers’ sails; clouds of sea-birds that 
snow upon a smelt-ruffled reach of sea. 

With dawn of the third day we are at 
the beginning of the way-side—tying up, 
at San Diego, to the last wharf with which 
our steamer will venture upon such fa- 
miliarities in five weeks, with time to 
visit that Arabian Nights hotel whose 
site I knew first as sandspit dear at ten 
dollars the mile; then as sandspit plus 
auctioneer and buyers of lots to a million 
dollars; and now as sandspit turned gar- 
den, whose chief fruit is one of the finest 
hotels in America. 

San Diego is the last of the United 
States, but not the least. It is already 
characteristic as New England—more so, 
for the New-Englander rules here as not 
at home. Spain has gone to the wall; 
and the Yankee, with new wings and 


“ 


room for them, pervades all. One may 
half guess the patron saint of Spain set 
down now in the lap of his namesake 
daughter, to rub his eyes at the changed 
face of her, and at her sons, who know 
not a saddle from a santo, and whose only 
saints ring their own mass. It is the last 
anachronism. The Spanish spirit is as 
far to-day from the twenty-five-foot-front 
idea as in the golden age of Cortes. To 
its benighted understanding still, money 
is good for what it will buy, and the ob- 
ject of life is to live. 

Face and form are new, but the old 
names are cherished—with the distortion 
which is the peculiar Saxon privilege and 
joy. Four-fifths of all the place names in 
California are Spanish, and four-fifths of 
them a Spaniard would not recognize in 
the mouth of the intruder. 

A few hours’ stay, and then the city, 
etched on its tilted sheet of sand, the pen- 
insula and its great hotel, the blue isl- 
ets of Coronado, fall behind, and our land 
is the first profile of Baja California- 
gray-brown arid peaks, featured like those 
northward, but more careworn and more 
inhospitable. Presently the Pacific blue 
overflows them, and we are quite at sea. 
Two days thus; and on the sixth the 
mountainous desert wades out again to 
greet us, and with the last ray of red, the 
striking front of Cape St. Lucas, south- 
ernmost tip of the great peninsula, and 
outpost sentinel of the Vermilion Sea. 

With sunrise of the seventh morning 
we waken ungrateful to the blankets of 
bedtime. The step across the gulf’s mouth 
is from the temperate to the tropics—a 
change of worlds overnight. We are an- 
choring off Mazatlan. Its turquoise semi- 
lune of a bay, symmetrically set between 
three tall abrupt islands to the north, and 
three to the south, cuts the very edge of 
the town, whose adobe turns marble with 
distance and the sun. On its northern 
outer island—once stronghold of count- 
less runaway slaves—perches the light- 
house, 300 feet aloft. 

This outpost of the tropics—six leagues 
south of the tropic of Cancer, and already 
in sight of the Southern. Cross—is the 
commercially first port of the Pacific 
coast of Mexico, and the second of the 
whole republic. It is key to the Gulf of 
California—or Gulf of Cortes, for its dis- 
coverer; or Mar Bermejo, for the tinging 
of its waters by ferruginous rivers—and 
to an extensive interior of vast potential- 
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ity. It was port not only for Sinaloa, 
but for Sonora, Chihuahua, Durango, and 
even to Zacatecas, until the opening of 
ports at San Blas and Manzanillo cut it 
down at home, and San Francisco put a 
knee in its direct China trade. 

For a town founded in 1822 with a few 
huts, Mazatlan has had its taste of his 





ish- American wheel scores revolutions. 
Time was that we were spunky too, when 
our nose was pulled, and Spanish Amer 
ica is boyish as we began. As bad politi 
cians as ours get into office there, and as 
frequently, but they do not stay as long. 
There the mugwump votes with a bullet, 
if the ballot fails to bring down reform; 





CIGARETTE-MAKERS, MAZATLAN. 


tory. Thrice it has changed its name. 
It has been several times capital of Sina- 
loa, and all times a nest of revolution. 
With seven other sieges, it was stormed 
by us in 1847, and twice bombarded by 
Maximilian’s fleet. It was his for two 
years to a day—-the only foothold in Si- 
naloa of the meddlers. The list of gov- 
ernors of Sinaloa since the state was 
formed (1830) is of more length than 
breadth, with its incumbents ‘“‘for ten 
days,” *‘ for two days,” ‘* for seven days.” 
Nor shall we gird too flippantly at the 
‘ball-bearing’ ease wherewith the Span- 


and such misrule as is in any one of our 
great cities is enough to set him afoot. 
Mazatlan is our preface to the new vol- 
ume, and characteristically ear- marked. 
Flat-topped, low, compact: cleaned to the 
ultimate crumb by its dual health depart- 
ment—the vultures of heaven and the 
donkey carts of the municipality; with 
fresh light walls, sharp in the rilievo of 
their shade-trap angles (there are no other 
shadows like those of the adobe) and the 
darker plumes of palm and plantain; with 
narrow streets, painfully but eternally 
empedradas with cobbles, deserted on the 
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side to the sun, alive, but leisurely, on the 
side to the shade; with picturesque folk 
of five different bloods, and over all and 
around all the indescribable atmosphere 
of New Spain, with all its courtesy and 
ats rest. 

The few chief streets of this town of 
10,000 are endeared with stringent neat- 
ness and with glimpses by cool doorways 
to wide patios. The Spanish-American 
idea of a dwelling is not met by a box 
of whatsoever size or sumptuousness. It 
must be home not only for the family, 
but fora bit of out-doors as well. Instead 
of losing that he may dazzle the passer, 
the transplanted Iberian still takes his 
lawn into the sitting-room. He builds not 
behind it, but around it; and every room 
opens into it, and every inmate can lounge 
in its unentitled 
Its fountain, its foliage, its blessed 
verandas, are part of the household and 
not of the street.’ 

Back of these homelike homes, in little 
tilted alleys, are the chozas of the poor; 
rude apologies to a complacent sky, with 
careless cane and rushes, and naked babes 
and laughter, and all the trade-marks of 
the tropics, where to be poor is not to 


freshness secure from 


eves, 


want 

A prudent New England relative, prone 
to the warning ‘‘ money does not grow on 
every bush,” had never been below the 
United States. Had she known the west 
coast, the Puritan conscience would have 
forced her to seek some other saw to lop 
boyish prodigalities. For here it 
Here we begin to realize the common- 
but at home empty—dream of something 
for nothing. Bargains in Dollars! Coin 
Selling out Below Cost! Help yourself 
to what you Want, and the Cashier will 
Give you your Money back, and Dollars 
One may dream what our ad- 
vertisers would do with such a text. 

After a cup of heaven’s next-last, next- 
best gift to man—it is worth while to 
make the voyage to Under- America to 
find out what coffee really is—I entered 
a store on the plaza and bought twenty- 
five excellent cigars for seventy-five cents. 
The merchant rang my five-dollar gold 
piece on the counter, and without emo- 
tion me six silver dollars and 
seventy-five cents in small silver. For- 
tunately the Western habit of ‘always 
coming down stairs that way” stood by 
He had counted too exhaustively to 
make any mistake. There was contagion 


does. 


to Boot! 


handed 


me, 
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in this. I went to an opposite store and 
purchased a box of twenty-five such ex- 
cepcionales as are seldom smoked with 
us, for two dollars, handing out another 
half-eagle. The vender counted out and 
gave me five dollars and fifty cents sil- 
ver with a pleasant smile. It was hard 
to leave a spot where one can make a 
handsome salary simply by spending 
money. There was but one hard reality, 
I tempted the national drink for a dime, 
and got back but ninety cents from my 
silver dollar. That, however, is easily 
overcome. All one has to do is to take 
gold along. Plenty of gold. Then one 
can revel in swapping dollars for dollars 
and a half, if one have the mind to with- 
stand prosperity. Some would require a 
strait- jacket after a few miles on this 
royal road to fortune. 

At San Blas, twelve hours from Mazat- 
Jan and 1474 miles from San Francisco, 
we are boarded in the open roadstead by 
swart benefactors, each staggering under 
an Atlas-load of cigars. It is also worth 
while to get out of the United States now 
and then for a smoke. Here we buy far 
better than a ten-cent cigar at two Mex- 
ican dollars the hundred; and for three 
**dobes”’—or $2 10 gold—a Reina Victo- 
ria in every way preferable to a twenty- 
five-cent cigar in New York. San Blas is 
outlet of the famous Tepie tobacco belt, 
and its poorest smoker enjoys a weed 
such as not all of us can afford at home. 
The town, of 2000 people, is undiluted 
tropics, beset with palm and plantain, 
parrots and mocking-birds, built of adobe 
for the rich, and of cane for the rest. 

Seven hours of San Blas, and our ocean 
At 
morn of the ninth day we are entering 
the beautiful toy harbor of Manzanillo, 
with one exception the prettiest poblacion 
of the west coast. This little jewel of the 
tropics has not over 600 people, but beau- 
ty to an independent fortune per capita. 
Snuggling into the hollows of abrupt and 
matted hills behind, its front is bent to 
the perfect curve of the white beach. Its 
snowy adobes peaked with the ever-ador- 
able red tiles, its ways neat as after the 
besom of a New England housewife, and 
‘*enstoned ” (by the Spanish of it) in won- 
derful patterns of cobble, its massy little 
church, its sobersides of a custom-house, 
its blossom of a plaza, its soft air a very 
distillation of flowers and birds and but- 
terflies, its Italian blueness of a bay—alto- 


stage-coach rolls on to new scenes. 





DOWN 


gether it is an exquisite 
thing. 

At noon on the tenth 
day our prow suddenly 
splits the precipitous 
cliffs. Steering into a 
blue channel, we leave 
on the left the isle of 
La Roqueta—captured 
in the war of Mexican 
Independence by the 
meteoric Galeana—and 
head straight upon 
the inland ridges. But 
timely before them an- 
other unforeseen chan- 
nel opens sharply to 
the left, in 
minutes we are at an- 


and ten 
chor in the second-best 
harbor on the globe. 
Sydney is first, but Ac- 

undisputed 
It is the very 
the 
ankle to sea, the instep 


apuleo is 
second. 


foot of a stocking 


to shore,ouranchorage 
The penin- 
sula and islands deny 
whatever wind from 
“seaward, and of 
town the abrupt moun- 
tains wall off the inte- 
rior, 


in the toe. 


back 


The tender green of 
the unruffled bay is cut in sharp profile by 
the sombre green of beachless hills, which 
mock the impotent word ** wooded.” They 
are woolled, in a dark mat which seems 
rather carved than grown, so dense and 
unyielding is it. Ona long narrow strand 
of the north shore, backed by the dark 
peaks, ended on the west by.low hills, and 
on the east by the gray old fort, are strung 
the irregular white beads of the town. 

It is five o'clock before the deliberate 
visita is done and the launches dare ap- 
proach to peddle fruits and infinite shells. 
We tumble into the first, and are speedily 
ashore, hurrying through the quaint plaza, 
with the gray bulk of the church behind, 
and at one side the picturesque tatters of 
the market-place. The 5000 
souls, compact and bright; a short mea- 
sure for the legs, but so full of fascina- 
tions that the mind lias to run to keep up. 

From the western ridge, and with the 
sun's last benediction upon the town be- 
low, the view is precious to remember: 


town is of 
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GROUP OF NATIVES, ACAPULCO 


and the lens saves all that could be hoped 
of a picture whose soul is the elusive air. 
Then, with silver spur to my portador— 
-a ten-year-old Cortes, who carries the fif- 
ty-pound camera-box on uncomplaining 
head—back to the foot of the hill in bare 
time for two characteristic photographs 


of types. A pool in a rivulet is wash-tub, 
whereat a score of sturdy supple women 
in a recreant skirt and camisa apiece are 
correcting their linen; and on a level 
bench of the slope a horde of children— 
some in scant raiment and some in naked 
truth—run their races and fly their kites. 
The sun has already set, but eagerness for 
a photograph keeps my groups quiet for 
the minute-long exposure. 

The fort lies just past the eastern tip of 
the town, and the ramble to and around 
it on such a tropic night is the crown of 
all. Away from the more pretentious 
centre, with its two stories and its por- 
tales, up a sloping street of ancient cob- 
bles, half tunnel-like under the spread of 











THE STREET TO THE FORT. 


the gigantic amates, whose ten-foot trunks 
stand in clumsy tiptoe of high-arching 
roots, with furtive loop-holes between these 
and the high- peaked cabins to a moon- 
lit bay, and under the shadowy bastions 
which laughed at Morelos but opened to 
the first knock of Maximilian—it all is a 
memory which comes half to be distrusted. 
It seems too perfect to have been true— 
such more than moonlight, such angles 
of shade, such salients of whiteness, such. 
hush and peace and beauty. 

The fort crowns a rocky headland, 
beetling nearly 200 feet above the bay. 
It is of a style no more valuable than 
own but with its 
massive masonry, its superannuated draw- 


our ‘‘coast defences”: 
bridge and moat, the lay eye may dare 
be impressed, though the warrior deride. 
Upon a western re-entrant still gapes the 
knuckle-mark of intervention 

which gave Maxi 
milian the key to the state of Guerrero 


French 
the one cannon - ball 


and the best port in the western hemi- 
sphere. The fame of the harbor goes 
back to Cortes. He was here in 1531, 


and from here sent the expedition which 
discovered Sinaloa, and perished there. 
Acapuleo is the last port of Mexico. 
The eleventh day shows but a faint blue 
rim of Oaxaca; and in the evening we 


begin the Gulf of Tehuantepec. On the 
twelfth we have crossed the gulf. and 
ride day long upon a mill-pond. With 
dark we come to Ocos, the northernmost 
portlet of Guatemala, and deposit a few 
of our coffee- planters, and three hours 
later reach Champerico for a night's an- 
chorage. We are at this chief coffee- 
shipping port of the Pacifie till five of the 
next afternoon. The town is petty, the 
port an open roadstead, with the heavy 
ground-swell of all this coast; the fine 
iron pier unapproachable except by the 
launches, from which passengers and 
freight dangle up twenty uncertain feet 
in a big cage. For leagues inland the 
and miasma; but with 
higher jievels begins the great coffee belt 
of Guatemala. 
fairly a 
already overdone. Here, too, is the home 
of the most magnificent of all birds, the 
beloved quetzal (Trogon resplendens), the 
national bird of the Coffee Republic. For 
it is named the important town of Quet- 
zaltenango — tenango, ‘* place” 
favorite ending of town 
retain the Guatemaltecan 
zatenango, Deer- place ; Chimaltenango, 
Shield - place; Huehuetenango, Drum- 
place, and the like. 


coast is marsh 
Coffee - planting is now 


‘**boom” on the west coast, and 


being a 
names which 
form, as Ma- 
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Twenty leagues inland from Champeri 
co stands the symmetrical cone of Santa 
Maria, 12,467 feet above us. There are 
also Atitlan, with its 11,633 feet; Santa 
Clara, with 9098; Pacaya, with 8400. Far 
southeast are seen the twin peaks so tra- 
gically associated with the beginnings of 
Guatemala, 

Six hours’ sail from Champerico brings 
us toa night’s anchorage in the roadstead 
of San José de Guatemala, and to an un 
forgettable sight. Forty miles east the 
Volean de Agua and the Volean de Fuego 
front us, so far up the sky, so sublimated 
in the moonlight, as to seem the very 
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Agua, at an elevation of 4855 feet, and 
Acatenango and Fuego almost overhang 
it from the north. Fuego has an altitude 
of 12,603 feet, and is still alive. Agua is 
12,334 feet tall, and Acatenango, 12,890 
In figures, this is not overpowering; but 
our taller Pike and Sierra Blanca seem 
babies by contrast. Either is hardly more 
than 8000 feet above any point from which 
it can be seen. Even great Popocatepetl 
has but 11,000 feet the better of the high 
plateau which bears and commands it. 
But the nearly 13,000 feet of the giant 
trinity now before us is net—from the 
first foot to the last of those not easily 





THE DRAWBRIDGE OF THE FORT AT ACAPULCO. 


ghosts of peaks. Better than by day 
their wraiths recall the fate of Pedro de 
Alvarado’s little capital three centuries 
and a half ago—how the Voleano of Fire 
boiled over, and the split Voleano of Wa- 
ter gave up the lake of its dead crater, 
and wiped from off the slate of humanity 
the city and its people. Beatriz de la Cue- 
va, Alyarado’s young bride, was among 
the victims, and the conqueror of Cen- 
tral America never recovered from the 
blow. Relic-seekers still spade up the 
graye of his city, Antigua. Guatemala, 
the capital, is on the eastward slope of 


realized digits-—-and the figure they cut 
in the sky is unaccustomed and awesome. 
Of the far greater peaks of the upper An- 
des, not one is seen from the sea at any- 
thing like so short range—if ever from 
the sea at all—and the traveller may safe- 
ly reckon that between Alaska and Ecua- 
dor he will enter no other presence so 
overtopping as that of the titan triad of 
Guatemala. 

From our eighth way-side halt we move 
on at sunset of the fourteenth day. At 
midnight, despite the storm, an uncom 
monly powerful giass makes out the faint, 
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high candle of Isaleo, the most active 
voleano of the northern continent, and 
the only one of Central America in con- 
stant eruption, though Fuego and San 
Miguel alive, and Santa Ana 
scored an outbreak in 1876. Isaleo was 
upheaved in the latter part of the last 
century. For a long period, ending in 
1877, it slept, but since then 
steadily active. 


are still 


has been 
It serves as a light-house 
At one of the 
sailed by, there was a 
sudden flare as of wet powder on the 
horizon, and then a fiery lace wrapped 
the black peak from head to foot, tra- 
cing in each ravine its golden thread 
like nothing so much as a_ skeleton 
grape leaf laid on charcoal and smitten 
with sudden flame from an invisible 
blow-pipe. 


for this stretch of coast. 
morning, as we 


Isaleo is forty miles inland from Aca- 
jutla, whence its eruptions every seven 
minutes are fascinating. Between that 
port and La Libertad stretches the most 
beautiful coast of Central America, the 
famous ‘* Balsam Coast” of Salvador. 
The so-called ‘* Peru balsam ” (Toluifera 


balsamica) is found nowhere else, and 


takes its popular name from the fact that 
in old times the Spanish crown—anxious 
to hide the real source of this precious 





PLAZA AND CATHEDRAL, ACAPULCO. 
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gum—had it covertly shipped to Peru, 
and thence exported to Europe as a Peru- 
vian product. 

Twelve hours from San José puts us 
off La Libertad—the best its tiny republic 
boasts in the way of a seaport. It is the 
front door of San Salvador, and forty 
muleback miles from the capital. 
the hills, behind its two pinched streets, 
rosy cumuli puff up momently through 
the rain- washed morning air, like the 
smoke rings of an inconceivable locomo- 
tive. Each rises far aloft in a knotted 
club of vapor, breaks off, and floats away 
eastward, still upright, to be followed di- 
rectly by another. It is the smoke of 
Isaleo’s torments. 

San Salvador, though by far the small- 
est of the five Central American republics 

having less than half the area of even 
Costa Rica, and not one-sixth that of Nic- 
aragua—is the most prosperous and the 
most thickly populated. It has 780,000 
inhabitants—tliree times as many as Costa 
Rica, nearly as many as Nicaragua and 
Honduras put together, and more than 
half as many as Guatemala, which has al- 
most five times the area. Besides balsam, 
sugar, cotton, colfee, cocoa, rice, and pre- 
cious woods, it is a chief producer of in- 
digo. Its crop goes to Germany, France, 
and England; hardly any 
to the United States. 

This is our last stop be- 
fore Panama, 850 miles 
ahead, while we have cov- 
ered 2628. We the 
ports of Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica at a distance; 
the coasting steamers will 
attend to them. The six- 
teenth and seventeenth 
days pass the Wet Coast. 
Here it would sooner rain 
than not,and for ten montlis 
of the year follows its head. 
Sharks and porpoises, and 
orange -and- black snakes, 
and sober turtles, are our 
constant companions. 

At noon of the eigh- 
teenth day we are well up 
the Gulf of Panama, and off 
the Isle of Taboga, home of 
the most perfect pineapple 
and an addendum grave 
outside the neighboring 
cemetery of French mill- 
ions. Here stands the vast 
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hospital of the Panama 
Canal Company, stricken 
with the death it so mul- 
titudinously ministered 
unto. ‘lhe soul of enter- 
prise has gone out from 
it—as from all that giant 
body—and the shell falls 
to the swift decay of the 
tropics. As for the canal, 
so few workless seasons 
have sufficed to undo the 
millions; and if the en- 
terprise ever be resumed 
(which is more than 
doubtful), it will have to 
begin again at theabe 
of its infinite alphabet. 
Of Panama it is not 
useful to write at length. 
Since the tide of De Les- 
seps went out, there is not 
much more than stagna- 
tion. The population is 
now 12,000. There are 
many picturesquenesses, 
already enough described, 
and associations of his- 
tory and its true romance 
not quite so finally dis- 
posed of. The ruins of 
the old town, six miles 
from the new, recall the 
supreme heroism and the 
ultimate infamy of the 
New World —the gulf be- 
tween Pizarro in 1533 
and Morgan in 1668. By 
what sentimental jug- 
glery have we kept the 
buccaneers aloft? There 
is not, in the history of 
all the Americas, another page so dam- 
ning black and vile. Yet one may still 
find pretentious volumes which gravely 
compare these pirates, who wallowed in 
the blood of women, babes, and priests 
of God, whose only law was license, and 
whose only after-thought debauchery, 
with those Spanish world-openers who 
laid in the very trenches of conquest 
the sure corner-stone of law and order, 
morality, education, and religion. At 
this day and date one wearies of the in- 
sular singsong of ‘‘Spanish barbarities 
in America.” History is old enough to 
know better, and we to put off the in- 
nocence of shouting ‘‘stop thief!’ in 
unison with the most interested party. 
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A STREET IN PANAMA. 


Thus far with our kindly stage-coach 
of the Pacific Mail, which has given us 
taste, since California, of one territory 
and six states of Mexico, and the five 
Central American republics. From San 
Francisco to New York by the Isthmus— 
5200 miles, and nearly four weeks’ accom- 
modations—-is the cheapest travel open to 
North America, as it is certainly the most 
interesting. 

From Panama south there are two 
lines, non-competing, and an excellent 
through steamer leaves weekly. The first 
two days are out of sight of land. Forty- 
four hours from Panama we slip over the 
equator, and on the morning of the third 
day spy the coast which gave Pizarro his 
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A BALSA IN THE RIVER, GUAYAQUIL, 


first ray of hope after the incomparable 
the swamps. 
This is in northern Ecuador, between Es- 
meraldas and Manta. The ancient gem 
beds are lost, and the region where Alva- 
rado found so many hundreds of great 


sufferings of Colombian 


emeralds on his march to Quito now 
N ields gold and silver extensively, but no 
precious stones. It is still erude, and ab- 
solutely primitive tribes remain in the 
jungles of the coast. 

Guayaquil, chief port and second city of 
Ecuador, is 840 miles from Panama, forty 
miles up the Guayas River, but still on 
From mid-stream it is a pret- 
ty sight, the long slight curve of its walled 
water-front enlivened below by a huddie 
of tropical small craft, and above by the 
white ranks of its characteristic architect- 
Here the Spanish Idea bows its low- 
est to the earthquake, with ‘* After you, 
sir.” The lower stories are of adobe, the 
lathed with 
In front the 
whole upper story projects generously, 


tide-water. 


ure 


of seantling frame 
split bamboo and plastered. 


upper 


thereby gaining to itself a jalousie full of 


windows, and giving to its inferior a deep 
shaded sidewalk portal. Thus one may 
quarter the whole city, always shaded 
from that tropic sky except at street cross- 


ings. Two-story mule-cars drawl along 
the principal streets. Square rods of the 
chocolate nut, drying in the sun, usurp 
the pavement, and wheeled travel goes 
around without a protest, while the front 
sidewalks are drifted deep with pictu- 
resque venders and their wares. 

This city of 40,000 souls fully merits 
its ill repute for heat, pestilence, and earth- 
quakes. The seismic ‘‘ belt,” which be- 
gins with the end of the United States, 
has its buckle in Ecuador, and thence 
southward tapers again, though not rap- 
idly, for Peru is no stranger to temblores 
of the first magnitude. Guayaquil, on 
the edge of the greatest of voleanic cen- 
tres. has suffered sorely. But even thus 
far from the sea the great peaks are almost 
never seen. Personal inspection of the 
Pacifie coast of South America gives one 
to understand how much more visible are 
the Andes through the atmosphere of a 
reference library in New York than 
through their own. For the closet trav 
eller the giant peaks politely march coast 
ward twenty to fifty leagues to colonize 
his paper voyage with sights never seen 
by the veteran of twenty years’ coasting. 
In truth, the backbone of the southern 
continent is hardly more distinguished 








DOWN THE 


bv the enormous height of its scattered 
vertebree than by the infallible vapors 
which curtain them from the passer on 
the Pacific. Now and then some finger 
of the wind pokes through the veil, and 
lets see the fleeting hint of a blue Pres- 
ence behind; but the rent is repaired as 
quickly as made. Until Chile, where the 
chain edges toward the coast, the great 
mountains are so far inland that the sight 
would not be impres- 
sive even if the hori- 
zon were ever clear 
enough to expose them 
to the sea. Fora view 
of the Andes one must 
go inland—back of the 
fog curtain. Were it 
not for this _ obsta- 
cle great Chimborazo 
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tons of plantains, oranges, mangoes, pine- 
apples, and the like, and the current will 
furnish the only factor lacking for a suc- 
cessful junket to the city. 

Tropic fruit is here at its cheapest and 
best, and we take on a deck-load for the 
less-favored south. Another process of 
lading is even more interesting than the 
hormiguillo of the fruit-launches. An 
attenuated canoe, thirty feet long and 





should be magnificent 
ly visible from Guaya- 
quil, being but eighty 
miles away and four 
perpendicular miles 
higher; but sometimes 
for years at a stretch 
the vision is balked. 
I had come to doubt, 
but at last, on the 17th 
of July, 1893, we had 
a wholly unspeakable 
view of Chimborazo 
from Guayaquil for 
nearly two hours—with 
glasses. The commo- 
dore of the P.S.N., af- 
ter twenty years’ coast- 
ing, has never seen the 
peak yet. 

The most picturesque 
bit of Guayaquil is 
along the narrow wind- 
ing way at the foot of 
the Pefias, a ledgy hill 
which ends the city on 
the north. Here are 
some really charming 
residences, and much the handsomest view 
of the city is from the bluff above them. 

Characteristic as the city itself is the 
motley throng afloat at the mole—the 
country delegation. Given a few logs 
of the buoyant balsa wood, lashed with 
lianas; a few bamboos planted upright 
in the cracks to support a toldo of bana- 
na fronds; still easier of achievement, a 
family garnished with monkeys and par- 
oquets; and for ballast and larder a few 
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SHIPPING STEERS AT GUAYAQUIL. 


three feet beam, hollowed from one log, 
with stout outriggers, comes sweeping 
down the fall of the twenty-foot tide with 
a mystery —solved only when it belays 
alongside. This crank craft is swimming 
six steers, lashed by horns and tails to 
the outriggers, and with no more above- 
water than their noses and a strip of 
spine. The donkey-engine drops _ its 
hooked chain down the side; the two 
agile boatmen unlash a bullock, thvow a 
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CATHEDRAL 


loop around its horns, and hook in the 
** Jale!”’ 


and with a snort 


shouts the craning mate; 

of steam and clank of 
chain the astonished brute comes dang- 
ling up to the hatch, swung by its horns. 
This method of hoisting, which prevails 
the than the 
more familiar sling, and for the racers of 


chain. 


all down coast, is safer 
the pampas is quite as comfortable. 

With the cattle we acquire a full steer- 
No class travels more 
liberally handicapped. Each 
upon or by a very mound of fruit, pot- 
tery. and crates of paroquets. Each has 
also the alforja—that amiable and all- 
admitting saddle-bag valise of Spanish 
Each has the portable bed of a 
rush mat, and other mitigations of the 
night. 


age of paisanos. 


lounges 


America. 


LOVE'S NOT 





AT GUAYAQUIL. 


A few hours out of the Gulf of Guay- 
aquil we pass Tumbez, the northernmost 
port of Peru. Here Pizarro his 
first ‘‘city” of adobe, and was greatly 
impressed by it; but the place has fallen 
away, and now only coasters stop there 
It is the beginning of the wonderful ruins 
of Peru. All the way down from here 
every valley has its aboriginal remains. 

Five days and 1040 miles from Pana 
ma we reach Paita, fit introduction to the 
inhospitable coast of Peru, and a very 
fair sample of that vast reach of desert 
whose rare and hidden oases deluge us 
with coffee, sugar, rice, and alcohol here, 
at Eten, Pacasmayo, and Salavery. On 
the ninth day we are at last in the still 
harbor of Callao, 1550 miles from Panama, 
and knocking at the front door of Peru. 


found 


DEATHS SLAVE. 


BY LILLA CABOT PERRY. 


OVE’S not Death's slave, and fears not his undoing 
# Life is of all Love’s foes most pitiless; . 
And custom tarnishes what in the wooing 

Seemed all the heart's desire of happiness. 


Death is Love's friend: it sets a holy seal 
On all the past that never can be broken; 
Its beautifying touch knows to reveal 
On lips long silent eloquence unspoken. 





THE H’YAKUSHO’S SUMMER PLEASURES. 


BY SEN KATAYAMA. 





HE h’yakusho is tlie Japanese land- 
owner, and while he is land-owner 
he tills his own soil. His lands 
may be limited, or he may own 

thousands of acres, but he is—a h’yakusho. 
He ranks in social order next to the mil 
itary class, and the insignia or coat of 
arms which he has probably treasured 
traces the history of his family back to 
some honored office in days of old, or 
great castle where his 
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perhaps to some 
fathers lived, which is now only a story 
told by his aged grandsire. 

His ideal, and often his real, home is 
in the midst of the purple-robed, snow- 
tipped mountains, in the cozy, sheltered 
valley where the rain falls softly and the 
winds are but breezes; where Nature's 
beauty is seldom storm-rent; where the 
brook runs murmuring beside, his cottage, 
and then down among the magnolias and 
the live-oaks where the path goes on to 
the village. He loves Nature for her 
beauty. and she rewards him with glad 
ness. He finds in her favors in all sea- 
sons a more perfect pleasure, a more com- 
plete recreation, than he could win by any 
art of his own. And now it is summer, 
and she is lavish in her gifts. 

With the first bright smile of day he 
finds the clinging morning-glory climb- 
ing round the eaves of his cottage to de- 
light him with its beauty. It is all the 
more beautiful since with the first warmth 
of sunlight the sweet flower must wither 
and die. But the Japanese poet tells us 
that the spirits of the dewdrops protect the 
dainty blossom until the advancing hosts 
of sunbeams drive them away. Then they 
must leave it to its fate. Then, when the 
sun has gone to rest, the dew-sprites re- 


turn; and when the dawn has come again 
the morning-glory has renewed its beau- 
ty. Seeing it there with the dewdrops in 
its embrace, the l’yakusho smiles upon it; 
and with joy in his heart he goes down 
toward the meadow—down the path where 
the azaleas, white and cream and crim 
son, smile up at him as they nestle there 
in the grass under the drooping branches, 
and yonder the wistarias are clothing the 
trees and shrubs with their clinging beau- 
ty. Down here in the meadow, as he cuts 
his morning bundle of grass for his oxen, 
he must have a care for the daisies and 
the peonies and the lilies, and for the 
half-hidden violets. When he goes down 
along the river-bank and the border of 
his rice-field, he finds springing up from 
the moisture the rich ayameé, the naya- 
cinth, with its blossoms of »white, and of 
purple and white and gold. At its side 
the dainty sweet-flag grows. Every one 
loves the sweet-flag. It is given a place 
of honor on the fifth of Ayamenotsuki, 
the month of the beautiful ayamé. That 
is the feast-day set apart for the young 
boys of the land for the celebration of 
rites to protect them from Oni, the god 
who comes down from the heavens to de- 
vour them. But Oni fears the sword- 
blade leaves of the sweet-flag, so that day 
its leaves are everywhere. They are upon 
the festal table; they hang in festoons 
about the house, and all along the eaves. 
30ys wear them tied around their heads, 
with the white scraped fragrant roots pro- 
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jecting like two horns from their fore- 
heads. So, and with the noise of bamboo 
horns, they frighten away the ogre-god. 
For he fears horned men, and he dares 
not enter a house where so many swords 
hang from the eaves. Hence, when the 
h’yakusho sees that modest sweet-flag, he 
smiles in love to it growing there among 
the ayamés. The flowers are with him 
all through the day, and they are clothed 
with a new beauty because he loves them. 

In the sultry days of summer the h’ya- 
kusho works only in the morning, and in 
the late afternoon, when the air has been 
cooled by the daily thunder-shower, when 
the dew and the rain are clinging to the 
refreshed flowers and leaves, and when 
the birds sing sweetest. As he works he 
hears the suzumushi, the cricket, singing 
like a tiny bell. When the sultry hours 
of noon come on, the cicada sends his 
hoarse song from the tree-tops. Then 
the land-frog, amagayel, begins his warn- 
ing, “It is time to go home,” for the 
thunder-shower is coming. When he 
hears the songs that greet him every- 
where, he must sing back to those that 


sing to him. So he always sings at his 


work, and it is usually some song of love, 

like this: 

“My love is as a moon three days old, for I see 
her for a moment only, 

As she walks under the pines, when twilight 

falls.” 

He fits to his song a fast or a slow tune, 

according to the nature of his work. If 

he is chopping, he keeps time with the 

slow swing of his axe. Ifhe is grinding, 

he sets the mill whirling to the fast time 

of his musie. 

When the sun has sunk behind the 
western mountains and the cool moist 
shadows are creeping up the eastern 
slopes, he goes with his wife and child to 
visit the rice plants. The mother shows 
her child how the water rolls its erystal 
drops from the depths below to the slen- 
der drooping leaves, leaving them scat- 
tered there. For she shakes them off, 
and at once they have come again. And 
how could those fairy drops have gath- 
ered there so soon unless they had rolled 
up from where the stalks touch the wa 
ter below ? 

The h’yakusho has been watching yon- 
der glory of light still kissing the eastern 
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mountain -peaks, until, as the sun sinks 
lower, its light illumines only the clusters 
of cumulus cloud hovering over the 
mountain, and they shine with a silvery 
whiteness. Then from the setting sun is 
reflected down a light of delicate pink, 
shading with the coming evening to deep- 
est crimson, and then to darkening gray. 
And the brightening stars call him to be- 
hold the beauty of night. He feels an 
exhilaration that takes away the weari- 
ness of the day. He looks upon his 
growing rice plants, not to estimate how 
many yen (dollars) they will bring him, 
but with admiration and with joy in their 
freshness and beauty. 

W hatever his task, the h’yakusho finds 
in it recreation—in Nature’s beauty, in 
her music, in the responsiveness of his 
own soul. 

In the evening he will sit with his 
family and guests upon the porch at the 
front of his cottage, or on the suzumidai, 
cool seats, in the beaten court. Some of 
the young men will sing operatic songs 
or bits of musical drama, while the rest 
sit and listen, mingling with the pleasure 
of the music the delight that always 
comes with evening. As the evening ad- 
vances, you can see in the distance the 
dancing torch-lights along the brooks and 
rice-fields. They are the lights of a fish- 
ing party. For after the heat of the day 
the fish come out from their retreats to 
cool themselves in the evening water, 
and in their lazy movements they are 
easy captives. 

Fishing, indeed, is one of the h’yaku- 
sho’s chief sports in summer, and many 
are the devices that he uses—the hook, 
the net, the bow, and the gun. A favor- 
ite scheme is to put into the water during 
the heat of the day chinai fruit and no- 
bunoki leaves, both astringents. When 
their juice has permeated the water the 
fish leap about in pain, and then are ea- 
sily taken. If he is fishing in the large 
streams he uses an ingenious net, the to- 
ami (the throwing-net). It is circular, 
and about twelve feet in diameter. Heavy 
leads are fastened to the cord that forms 
the circumference, and a strong line is 
attached to the slightly bagging centre. 
He folds it upon his arm and throws it 
from a boat, or sometimes from the shore, 
in such a way that it is spread out fiat as 
it strikes the water where the fish are 
gathered eating from the ball of boiled 
rice and barley that he threw in a mo- 
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ment earlier. As the leads sink they 
pull down the net like a dome; and when 
it is pulled up by the line at the centre 
the leads are drawn together by their own 
weight before they can leave the bottom, 
thus imprisoning the greedy fish, 

But there is one season in summer 
when the h’yakusho comes into closest 
touch with Nature in her robes of night. 
It is when the hotaru, the fire-flies, come. 
Then, as evening falls, you can see their 
flashing lanterns along the brooks and 
the moist lowlands; and you can watch 
the children in their delight catching 
those tiny fragments of an unknown 
star as they rest upon the rushes, and then 
imprisoning them in little cages of gauzy 
transparent silk. In a little earth at the 
bottom of the cage they planted a millet 
seed, and it has grown to a sprout of an 
inch or so, and there is a tiny basin of 
water beside it. In such a cage the fire- 
fly will be the children’s delight for sev- 
eral days. 

Of an evening some one will make up 
a party of the villagers and go to a beau- 
tiful river or lake on a hotaru-gari (a 
fire-fly excursion). They will take a 
luncli and spend the evening there, see- 
ing Nature at her best, and bringing back 
a store of joy. Their lunch they take to 
the azumaya, a little open rustic house 
with floor of bamboo, with a railing 
around it, and with a quaint thatched 
roof supported on four posts; and it al- 
ways overlooks some pretty water scene. 
There they spread their dainties—saké 
(rice wine), takenoko (bamboo shoots 
cooked with a rich sauce), rice cakes, 
pickles of many sorts, sweetmeats, and a 
host of good things that taste can sug- 
gest and skill produce. When they have 
finished their feasting they stroll in 
groups to the railing and watch the flash- 
ing of the fire-flies and their multiplied 
reflections on the water below. With 
such a scene as this before him, the Jap- 
anese poet has sung of the fire-fly as the 
burning heart of a disappointed lover: 
“When darkness comes, know, as you see the fire- 

fly. 

That like it my heart ever burns for thee.” 
The fire-fly excursion gives to the young 
people the best of opportunities of enjoy- 
ing each other’s society. The most bash- 
ful girl may converse then without fear 
of exposing her blush; for the fire-fly 
gives only light enough to enable one to 
see another's outline—or perhaps to catch 
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a smile. As the evening advances, a 
moon that is just beginning to wane 
comes tardily up over the eastern moun- 
tains, and sends down her soft light 
through the slight haze upon scenes that 
are perfect in their beauty as they creep 
out of the shadow of the mountains. 
Through the leaves the light steals down, 
and soon below there is a crystal mirror 
afloat upon the water. With the rising 
of the moon everything is changed. The 
attention is lifted from the faint flashing 
of the hotaru to the scenes that the moon 
reveals. In the sky are a few strokes of 
wandering cloud that seem to have strayed 
from to-day’s thunder-storm. Past the 
beautiful clusters of cloud flies a solitary 
cuckoo, sending down his sweet and sor- 
rowful voice, sending through the listen- 
ers a thrill of longing. But the rising of 
the moon has told the company that it is 
time to go home. Two by two, hand in 
hand, they go—leisurely along the river- 
bank, under the bamboos whispering in 
the rising night wind. 

When the rice plants are in bloom and 
the early fruits are ripening, the h’yaku- 
sho enjoys his leisure with the confidence 
of a bountiful harvest. Now the breezes 
are cooler, the days are shorter, morning 
and evening are lovelier. Then in the 
lengthening evenings is the paradise of 
youths and maidens. The air is full of 
music—soft sweet voices singing, and the 
melody of the samisen. This is the sea- 
son of the odori—the open-air dance. It 
is held in the temple court, or in the 
court of a private house, either always 
decked with gorgeous lanterns. If it is 
held at a private house, the lanterns al- 
ways bear the insignia of the family. But 
if it is held at the temple, there is used, 
with others, a sort of lantern whose his- 
tory is as old as the odori itself. It is the 
toro, ‘‘a light in a basket”; and it is dedi- 
cated to the god of the temple at which 
the odori is held. It is round, square, 
or rectangular, chiefly the last, about a 
foot square by two feet long, with its 
sides of white paper inscribed with comic 
pictures and poems and comic gems of 
history. And there is always one larger 
toro, about two feet square by five feet 
long. On one side is the name of the god 
to whom it is dedicated, while the other 
is reserved for several poems of from fif- 
teen to thirty-one syllables each; these 
poems give a keen interest in the pretty 
‘light in the basket,” for they have been 


composed by youths of the village, and 
their fellows have competed with them 
for the honor they have received. The 
thought of the poems is like this: 


“T looked upon the deutzia that blooms by th« 
fence down by the woodman’s cottage, 
And wondered if an untimely snow had fallen 
upon it.” 


A still more beautiful one is this: 


“Into the evening dew, that rolls up on the green 
blade of the tall-grown grass in Mushashi 
Meadow, 

The summer moon comes stealthily and takes 
up her dwelling.” C 


Endless are the forms of the odori, and 
many are too complicated for the village 
youths. The most common and easiest 
form is the yotsubioshi, the dance of four 
beats; it is always the dance that opens 
an evening. Then follow various dances, 
fast and slow, and with music set to any 
words the chorister may choose. The on 
dotori, the chorister, stands in the midst 
of the dancers, who follow him in song, 
and who dance in a ring around him, 
each keeping time with clapping hands 
and flying feet. The dancers are always 
youths and maids, never older or married 
people; for they sit upon the porches, 
watching with pleasure and listening. In 
this meeting of young men and women 
there may be shyness, but there is never 
awkwardness, for they have no tedious 
superficial form of etiquette, and they 
have associated freely since childhood. 

When the evening is nearly spent, the 
dancers entertain their older guests with 
refreshments, and then ends the evening 
with the yotsubioshi, to which, as a fin 
ish, the chorister always sings the comic 
musical drama of The Marriage of the 
Monkeys. It is now not more than mid- 
night—no, not that; it is only eleven 
o'clock, only the h’yakusho does not need 
a clock, for he can tell the time from the 
stars. But now it is time for the dancers 
to leave, group by group, by their various 
roads, They have stored up all the joy 
of the evening, the delight of the music 
and of the motion of the dance, the mild 
flush of the little saké they drank. 

The paths are clothed in the shadows 
of the pine-trees, and as they hear the 
soughing of the wind through the branch 
es they think that it is the music of an- 
gels. And when they come to their homes, 
each sinks into a sleep that is blessed by 
visions of beauty and feeling of gladness. 
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F it were not a shame, as many friends 
| rather extravagantly declared, it was 
an inutility, and a risky experiment, the 
addition of another baby to the family 

-that is, when one considered the number 
of babies already and the difficulty of 
providing for them. 

‘*Thank God it’s a boy, anyway!” said 
the mother, who seemed to be casting 
around in her mind for arguments to 
fortify her position, apparently against 
some interior enemy, for in New Orleans 
there is anything but a prejudice against 
large families. ‘* When one thinks what 
women have to go through in this world! 
Eh, Olympe?” 

Olympe, who had extended her official 
duties to scrubbing the floor, was now 
pulling out the drawers of the bureau 
preparatory to arranging their contents. 
It was an operation evidently very much 
needed, and one that the invalid seemed 
to take infinite pleasure in, looking on 
with a luxurious expression in her eyes— 
a strange expression for them. 

The sashes were all up and the blinds 
stretched wide open, letting in plenty of 
fresh air and sunshine. 

Olympe held up an irregular scrap of 
calico, trying to make it out. 

‘* Oh, that’s Titite’s sleeve! Where did 
you find it,Olympe? I have looked for 
it over and over and over again. How 
could it have come into that drawer? 
And just to think I had to buy more stuff 
for another one!” 

Olympe smoothed it out and laid it 
aside. 

‘* What disorder! what disorder! That's 
right! Just take out all the drawers and 
empty them on the floor, and begin from 
the beginning. Who knows what you 
will not find in them! Oh, that bottom 
drawer! That is a horror! Iam sure I 
have not put that in order since—since, in 
fact—since the last time you were here, 
when Titite was born; and then you ar- 
ranged it forme. You remember? You 
can open that if you like; I believe it’s a 
little bundle of lace, scraps from the good 
times when we trimmed our clothes with 
real Valenciennes. Oh, that! You rec- 
ognize that! Yes, that is from Alfred's 
babyhood, a piece of his rattle; his mother 
gave it to me. Of course some of the 
children broke it, and lost the other part. 





A DOMESTIC INTERIOR. 
BY GRACE KING. 


Whata jumble! Alfred will not believe 
his eyes when he sees those drawers in 
order. He would know what has hap- 
pened just from that.” 

The voice was a little weak, but the 
spirit was recovering to its old, strong, 
indomitable, almost defiant standard. 
There was already not much look of in- 
validism about her; on the contrary, a 
cheeriness of arrival; and the pale face 
lying on the pillow was rested, young 
and pretty as it had not been for weeks. 
Olympe had combed out the thick black 
hair and plaited it. It lay long and 
straight outside the covering to the ele- 
vation made by the knees. 

Besides the baby and the clean floor, 
the room had quite a different air from 
yesterday, when Olympe entered it on a 
run, as it were. It was only the small 
front room of a cheap rented house, but it 
had vast opportunities for disorder and 
discomfort in it. The great stately rose- 
wood furniture seemed crouching in it 
like huge animals in a narrow cage try- 
ing not to touch one another. 

‘“*Ah! That is Alfred’s shirt! I put 
it there to mend. He threw it down ina 
temper yesterday morning; no buttons 
on it, of course, and the collar and cuffs 
ravelled. The truth is, I forgot it. It 
seems to me Iam always forgetting the 
most important things. You will find 
everything in my work-basket. Can you 
not find the work-basket? It ought to be 
in the room somewhere. Did you look 
under the bed? Well, then, I have left it 
downstairs. But, of course, you carry 
everything in your pockets! What! You 
wear spectacles? I did not notice them 
before! That's a fine pair, with real gold 
rims. Of course you are twice as old as 
I, and I begin to feel the need of them. I 
would put them on, but there is always 
something else to buy. And then Alfred 
would make fun of them; he would tease 
the life out of me. It is strange, he is 
ten years older than I, and he does not 
look my age. No one would give him 
more than thirty-two or thirty-three. He 
says it’s hisspirit. I tell him it’s the grain 
du diable in him that saves him from so 
much. But he is spoiled! I tell him every 
day, Alfred, my friend, you are suffering 
now for the want of those whippings 
which Olympe saved you from when you 
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were a baby, threatening to run away 
with you if any one dared correct you. 
I promise you no one shall reproach my 
boys with spoiling. Whenever I think 
of Alfred I give Paul, Louis, Edgar, and 
Tom an extra touch. Alfred is spoiled 
Yes, that’s all the matter 
with the shirt—the buttons and the ravel- 
ling. Itis absurd his wearing those shirts; 
everybody else wears false collars and 


to this day! 


cuffs, but he says if he wears a shirt at 
all he must wear it like a gentleman; and 
always to this day it must be of linen. 
I tell him he ought to thank God that I 
am not like him, fgr I would have had to 
live without chemises years ago.” 

The result of the search through the 
drawers was a hillock of socks on the 
floor. Gathering them in her apron, 
Olympe began examining the heels and 
toes. 

‘Oh! If you think he is going to 
wear a darned sock, you have forgotten 
your baby; but they will do for the boys 
next winter. Thank Heaven! it is get- 
ting warm now, and they will be able to 
go barefooted for a good long time.” 

The quadroon answered with 
monosyllables, a nod, or a smile to the 
running commentary of the invalid, who 
from time to time dropped off into a little 
sleep, always awaking with an alert smile 
and something to say on her lips. 

A little running footstep was heard in 
the hall, a fumbling at the door-knob 
outside, and the well-known ‘‘Mamma! 
mamma!” The knob was hard of turn- 
ing, and the ‘‘ Mamma!” grew appealing. 

‘*“Come in, Tom! Open the door! 
Push hard! Harder! That's it.” 

The little three-year-old ran eagerly 
across the room, and tried to climb up on 
the bed. 

‘*Olympe will help you up! Don’t be 
in such a hurry! There, now! Come 
and lie down by mamma, and go to sleep.” 

But this desirable programme was frus- 
trated, for there were other footsteps hur- 
rying down the narrow hall, other heads 
pushing through the open door. In they 
all came in a lump, all six of them, from 
the eldest, of twelve, to the last, or rather, 
since yesterday, the one before the last— 
dirty-faced, hair uncombed, and all the 
rest of it, of course 

‘** Let them all come in, Olympe. 
not? Here! This side, by me! Hush! 
the baby’s sleeping. Ouf! What dirty 
faces to kiss! Paul, you have been after 
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crayfish again! I smell the gutter mud 
on your hands. Pooh, take them away! 
A gentleman with dirty hands to com: 
and kiss a lady! Go! Wash them wel 
with soap. Maybe Olympe will let you 
wash them there, and put on them a drop 
of that delicious cologne she brought 


mamma. That's it! And Lili too! All 
of you get washed and perfumed, and 
then come and kiss mamma. Oh, Lou 


loute, you had better not ery. 
coming after you.” 

The nurse without ceremony scrubbed 
faces and hands and combed hair, shak 
ing, scolding, and threatening generously 
those who did not submit gracefully, put 
ting, with infinite preeaution against over 
waste, the precious drop of cologne-water 
on the place selected by the aspirant after 
mature deliberation. Lucie came run 
ning into the room. 

‘‘Angéle, you have not let them come 
in here! Olympe, why didn’t you drive 
them out? Ah, torments! Didn’t I tell 
you you should not come into this room? 
Didn’t I forbid you to come up stairs 
even? Didn't you promise?” 

Lucie’s face was red with heat from the 
stove, her hair dropping from loss of pins 
In stature she was not more than a child 
herself, and a pale, delicate child at that. 
Her small features were entirely inade 
quate to express all the indignation she 
tried to make them convey. She had to 
use head, hands, and shoulders as re-en- 
forcement. She was much younger than 
her sister, whom she resembled very close- 
ly—all to her English, which did not have 
the great purity and harmonious enuncia- 
tion which came from the ancient days of 
luxury and of an English tutor. 

‘*Tom came first!” sereamed one-half 
of the children, while the others vocifer- 
ated, ‘‘ We wanted to look at the little 
baby!” pressing against the bed and jost 
ling one another to get closer view of the 
mystery. 

The mother made a sign to her sister. 
Let them alone. Indeed they do not 
hurt.” 

‘“Olympe shall take the baby home 
again. You hear, Olympe? You take 
the baby home to-night, and give it to 
somebody else. The children here do not 
deserve it; they aretoo naughty. Rush- 
ing in here as soon as my back is turned, 


Olympe is 


and while I am cooking their dinner for 
them.” 
Olympe vowed and declared that the 
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baby should be taken away, not that 
night, but that very moment, in the bas- 
ket she had brought it in, unless they be- 
haved like little Christians; grimly put- 
ting her covered basket right there, where 
they could see it, and shrink from it, for 
it was their mortal terror. 

‘“Tt’s you, Angéle; you spoil them so; 
you know you ought to be more careful.” 
' Bah! Iam perfectly well. I never 
felt better in my life.” 

** Yes, but 

‘* Do not—I beg of you—do not talk to 
me as if I were an invalid—one of those 
detestable, affected, nervous, die-away, 
no-account invalid women.” 

‘*But the baby’s sleeping; they might—” 

‘*Thank God, I never had a baby in my 
life that a noise disturbed !” 

She could not keep down a startled ex- 
pression as the children jostled her bed. 

‘They do not know it hurts. How 
should they? They have hardly had a 
pain in their lives. What have you for 
dinner?” 

‘* A little grillade for Alfred. 
red beans and rice.” 

‘*That’s good! They like it so much, 
they will eat plenty. You will make Al- 
fred comfortable again to-night in your 
room?” 

‘*Yes ; but I will not put any of the 
children to sleep with him again. They 
kick like mules. I will take two with 
me.” She turned to go. 

‘*Lucie.” In a whisper. 
fred’s shirt for to-morrow?” 

‘*Oh! Olympe took it out of my hands. 
She has already washed it. I suppose 
she will iron it this evening. And now, 
little torments,” she called out, author- 
itatively, ‘‘come down stairs to your 
dinner!” 

In their zeal to obey, and rescind the 
terrible sentence hanging over them, the 
children made such haste that they over- 
ran one another in the hall, and went 
down the stairs as if they were indeed 
mules, and each provided with four feet 
to stamp with. 

The mother smiled. ‘‘ Whatahubbub! 
Did you ever hear anything like them? 
I tell Alfred that I am tie one married 
woman in the city who can afford to die 
without jealousy. They would kill a step- 
mother inamonth. What is it?” as the 
nurse came to the bed. ‘‘Oh yes! They 
have tumbled things, and trodden down 
the pillows. Ah, that is so good!” as 
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Olympe beat up the pillows and shook 
out the sheets and sprinkled eau sédative 
around. ‘I tell you, Olympe, it is the 
only time in my life now when I feel 
like a lady, when you come to nurse me. 
How good that is! When I shut my eyes, 
I can imagine Iam the Empress Eugénie!” 

Submitting to the ministrations of the 
nurse with infantile abandon, and mur 
muring always, ‘‘how good, how good,” 
she allowed herself to be soothed into com- 
plete quietude. The shutters were closed, 
and the room, as rooms will, under skil- 
ful nurses, lent itself to that sympathetic 
charm in which even the furniture takes 
on a tender aspect, and looks caressingly, 
while it unfolds those little memories 
which nothing holds so well as furniture, 
and lets out so well on the atmosphere to 
refresh the heart. 

The baby awoke, cried, and was put to 
the breast. And then another long si- 
lence —- another ocean for thoughts and 
dreams to drift in. 

Lucie followed the children down stairs, 
through the hall and dining- room, into 
the little closet of akitchen. It was warm 
enough from the fire in the stove. She 
uncovered the pot of red beans, and 
stirred them to see that they had not con- 
sumed their gravy during her absence. 
The fragrant, appetizing steam arose like 
a genius of good cheer; the children clus- 
tering around opened their mouths suave- 
ly, like little gourmets, as they were bound 
to be from blood and birthplace. 

The rice, on the contrary, had been 
left open thatit might dry. It had swelled 
and risen to the very surface of the pot, 
the pointed grains standing out stiff and 
firm like a coral reef. The young girl 
clasped the long black iron handle; it 
strained her wrists to lift the pot; she hur- 
ried with it to the table, calling ‘‘ Get out 
of the way! Get out of the way!” and 
poured it out in the large open dish, with 
satisfaction. It opened and piled and 
rose like a beautiful white cloud, or like 
a rolling, spreading exhalation of mist; 
in fact, it was what rice should be when 
it is properly cooked. Then there was a 
scramble and a crash, and the dish for 
the red beans fell to the floor, broken. 
What a calamity! No wonder Lili he- 
gan to ery, sobbing more and more bit- 
terly as the other children gathered si- 
lently around her. She was intelligent 


enough to know what she had done, and 
was afflicted only by what her own un 
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aided mind suggested. Had she seen her 
aunt’s face it would have gone still worse 
with her. 

‘* Another!” Lucie exclaimed. ‘‘It is 
the devil!” she continued to herself. ‘* No 
one else could do such things.” Aloud: 
‘Hush, Lili, mamma might hear you!” 

‘It is—it is—the only deep one left,” 
bemoaned the guilty one. 

One brother patted her shoulder, an- 
other picked up the fragments and hur- 
ried them out of sight, and a little sister 
tried to get at her face with a frock end 
for handkerchief. 

‘* Bah!” said Lucie to herself. ‘‘ After 
all, it is only china! We might just as 
well! Ifit only saves five cents, that is 
something !” 

She left the kitchen for a moment. 
When she returned, the children gazed 
at her awe-struck, and Lili wailed louder 
and more piteously than ever, for the 
aunt held in her hands the beautiful 
china punch- bowl, the monopolistic or- 
nament not only of the parlor but of the 
whole house, all golden and blue outside, 
with Bacchus and Cupid, and loves, fauns, 
satyrs, and bacchantes dancing in fixed 
hilarity and jollity around the rim—and 
flowers and grapes — indeed, they never 
yet had come to the end of all the beau- 
ties discoverable in that bowl. Lucie 
rinsed it out with hot water. 

‘*But don’t ery so, Lili. It was not 
your fault entirely. It would have hap- 
pened to any one. Besides, it must have 
been already cracked, chérie.” She tilted 
the pot of beans and poured them out 
into the grand receptacle, twisting her 
face expressive of the weight on her 
wrists. ‘‘ Now get out of my way again!” 
she warned. They kept far enough away 
this time. ‘‘ There, now to the table!” 

The table was covered with one of those 
cloths of kaleidoscopic vulgarity and ugli- 
ness which manufacturers have invented 
to goad refined people out of poverty. 
On it was placed the motley service in 
use, which to a domestic archzologist 
would furnish as interesting data as 
the domestic utensils dug from Indian 
mounds. From the blue- bordered ini- 
tialed Sévres saucer reserved for baby, 
the descent from fortune could be traced 
through the various diminishing porce- 
lains until bottom was touched by speci- 
mens of new stone-ware. The battered 
silver hung on still from the first, the 
glass from the latest and cheapest period. 


But after Lucie had put two spoonfuls of 
rice and four of red beans into each plate 
there was an appetitive grace dispensed 
over all, which needed not the reeommen- 
dation of any service whatever. Lucie 
checked a demonstration of over-eager- 
ness: ‘‘ Remember — remember at least 
that you are ladies and gentlemen.” 

Whether needed or not, the admonition 
was heeded, and, indeed, had all the plates 
been of original Sévres,and the guests of 
original wealth, the decorum could not 
have been improved upon. The accident 
of the dish, too, cast a gloom over the 
usual high spirits of the children, and the 
sadness made them interesting as well as 
handsome; for they were all handsome ; 
not a plain face among them. 

Lucie fed the baby in her lap, and so 
had to eat her dinner alone, after dismiss 
ing the children to play on the banquette. 
‘* But remember, no running around, and 
no visiting, or penitence and catechism 
all day to-morrow.” What with the cook- 
ing and serving, and smelling the red 
beans so long, it really seemed to her she 
had been eating them for three hours; so 
when the actual fact arrived, she found 
that her appetite had been more than sat- 
isfied. She ate some of the rice aloue, 
leaning her head on her hand and think- 
ing, moving her eyebrows —a kind of 
mimic gesticulation she could not help 
when thinking, although she had been 
warned that it would in the end wear 
wrinkles into her forehead. 

There was always something before her 
to be thought through—diffliculties of dif- 
ferent sizes and thicknesses. If it were 
said that every week in her thinking life 
had furnished a great difficulty, and every 
day innumerable small ones, it would be 
no exaggeration; and if, great and small, 
they were said to represent pecuniary 
difficulties, it would be no misstatement. 
Troubles, like streams, flow into the great- 
est hollows, and here the great gulf of 
life was money lack. 

With the last mouthful of rice, she 
arose and began removing dishes and 
plates from the table, walking slower and 
slower, without any effort to conceal her 
fatigue. She replaced what her brother- 
in-law called ‘‘that damn monstrosity ” 
by a white cloth, a large napkin, upon 
which she managed to collect a tolerably 
presentable service. The fire had to be 
maintained in the stove to keep the din- 
ner hot, and there were only two sticks of 
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wood remaining from the last picayune’s 
worth, and the coffee was yet to be made. 

‘*Tf I make his coffee now, it will not 
be fit to drink when he comes in; if I let 
the fire die out, I shall not be able to kin- 
dle it again with these two pieces of wood.” 
Just exactly what her face had been ex- 
pressing while she was eating! Olympe 
coming in, the dilemma was explained to 
her, and she, to whom no dilemmas exist- 
ed except those of the flesh, undertook to 
solve it if Lucie would go up stairs and 
replace her with the invalid. 

As Lucie went up stairs she heard that 
disagreeable noise, the grinding of the 
coffee-mill. 

‘Tf Alfred should come in nowand hear 
that! Ishould have attended to it before!” 

She passed into her sister's room and 
threw herself in the rocking-chair. 

‘*T shall run if I hear Alfred come! 
If he should catch me dressed this way! 
Pyrotechnies !” 

Her violent desire was to throw herself 
on the bed and go to sleep: the excite- 
ment of yesterday, a poor night, and the 
day’s work seemed all in one weight on 
her eyelids: but violent desires were the 
first things in life she had learned to con- 
trol. 

The windows were all open again, and 
the fresh air now coming in with the twi- 
light. 

‘*T was thinking,” began Angéle from 
the bed, ‘‘ how different it used to be in 
papa’s time; whenever he had a child 
named after him it was a fifty-dollar cup 
immediately, and a handsome present ev- 
ery birthday afterwards—that was his 
rule; now—” 

‘Oh, now!” interrupted Lucie. ‘‘ The 
poor god-parents do more than the rich. 
The rich are not to be complimented 
into generosity. They hate to spend 
money.” 


‘*Except on themselves. . . . Look at 


Paul's godfather—never a present!... I 
think it is a holy, a divine thing to have 
a large family... but... money is ne- 


cessary to maintain it!” 

‘* Because we have no money, are we 
to allow that to interfere with our whole 
life?” 

“* "Phat is true!”... 

‘* You and Alfred—you have your gold- 
en days to look back upon; but with me, 
and your children, the past and the pres- 
ent, it is all one.” 

“Yes, that is an advantage too for 
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you... With me and Alfred... .” And 


the vast hollow that received the difficul 
ties of the family received also the conver- 
sation, for conversation in a family al- 
ways runs through the furrows made by 
the difficulties of life—the conversation, 
that is, of women during the intimate 
evening hour. It is not a conversation 
that enlightens the mind or eases the heart. 
And the twilight deepened, and with it 
the shadows over the heart. And night 
came on, as usual, with its double mea- 
sure of darkness and helplessness. 

There was one more irruption of chil- 
dren intothe room. Then bustle, and bed 
for them; and afterwards bed for all, ex- 
cept Olympe, who slept on a pallet on the 
floor. 

At twelve, or perhaps between twelve 
and one, the street door opens, and a clear, 
frank, resonant footfall is heard in the 
hall and up stairs, and a clear, resonant 
voice breaks with it into the invalid’s 
chamber. Full of talk, excited,and always 
a little gay at that hour, a trail of the 
brilliant illumination and noise of the 
club always seems to accompany Alfred. 
Ah! what the women care to know of the 
outside world they can hear now—poli- 
tics, business, opera, gossip, chit-chat, bon- 
mots, mimicry, burlesque—and told with 
a verve; in fact, it takes an hour to work 
off all the stimulus wine has given to 
tongue and brain. It is not the evening 
hours that send gloom over Alfred’s heart. 

How well he talks! It is true no one 
at the club can talk like him. No won- 
der they will never let him off for any 
entertainment— the Governor, the Chief 
Justice, all the big-wigs, and the rich ones, 
who have brains for money, but none for 
the enjoyment of it. Ah! those rich ones! 
They are the ones to provoke his wit! 

Lucie hears it all from her bed. This 
midnight entertainment goes into her 
regular programme for the twenty-four 
hours. She can see him, so immaculate 
in his dress and style, sitting on the side 
of the bed, his face aglow; and Angéle, 
looking at him, her face aglow too—the 
children and god-parents forgotten; and 
Olympe, walking around the room pre- 
tending to do something for the baby, 
her face also aglow; for he was indeed, 
as they all said, God on His throne to her. 

And then, when he finally comes to the 
end of his impetus—he could have gone 
on until daylight had he been at the 
club—night begins again in the house. 
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bean fashion sent the artist to Rome 
for inspiration; to-day it establishes 
him in Paris; to-morrow, for all 
knows, London or New York may be 
appointed his headquarters. And yet, 
change as it may, there is one thing of 
which fashion is ever certain: only in 
the recognized art centre of the moment 
is the artist thought capable of studying 
with intelligence or working with enthu- 
siasm. Where there is no artistic atmos- 
phere, there his talent, it is supposed, 
must wither, his genius decay. 

But art is and always has been indepen- 
dent of fashion. An artist, if feeble, may 
succumb to uncongenial influences; if, 
however, he have within him a germ of 
individuality, his surroundings will be 
exactly what he chooses to make them 
for himself. It is with the village of 
Barbizon, and not the studios of Paris, 
that the great French romantic move- 
ment is associated. And now it is from 
Glasgow, and not from the Scottish Acad- 
emy and schools of London, that mod- 
ern British art has received its strong- 
est impetus; it is to Glasgow one now 
looks for that art’s most brilliant achieve- 
ment. This is the more extraordinary 
since a town pledged to commerce and 
manufacture would seem the last place 
likely to inspire the artist or encourage 
his art. In Barbizon, if there was no- 
thing to stimulate, at least there was as 
little to stifle, artistic feeling. According 
to Ruskinian theory, however, Glasgow, 
like the English Birmingham, like the 
American Pittsburg, should prove art’s 
bitterest enemy. Perhaps, after all, it is 
because it is so commonplace and com- 
mercial, not even the near “fighlands and 
Sir Walter Scott redeeming it from prose, 
that a special interest is felt in the school 
of artists which has arisen in its grimy, 
smoky midst. 

The strength of this school may not 
yet be generally appreciated. Indeed, 
whoever has studied the art of Great Brit- 
ain during the last ten years only in the 
Royal Academy has necessarily remained 
in ignorance of two out of the three lead- 
ing factors in its development. For in 


one 


the last decade, as has happened before, 
it is outside the Academy that there has 
been greatest activity and greatest growth. 
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In Burlington House, whether in the Ac 
ademical ranks or the annual exhibitions, 
the changes have been scarce perceptible 
But among the younger men something 
-very like a revolution has been brought 
about in aims and methods and stand 
ards. This is due mainly to three dis 
tinct movements. 

First of all there are the Newlyn men. 
settled in the fishing-town on the Cor- 
nish coast, who have worked with such 
technical accomplishment that for a while 
their fundamental sympathy with Aca 
demical creeds and tendencies was over 
looked. Then, in London, there is the 
New English Art Club, beginning as the 
much-needed asylum of all the more in 
dependent of the younger generation, but 
gradually restricting itself to the little in 
ner circle who at one time called them- 
seives London Impressionists. And last 
ly, there are the Glasgow men. 

It is but five or six years since the in 
telligent English critic was predicting 
that if this half of the century were to 
produce a master in Great Britain, he 
would come from one of these three 
groups. To-day Newlyn has, for all 
practical purposes, been merged into the 
Academy, for if the Newlynite learned in 
Paris how to use the brush with dexter 
ity and knowledge, he never swerved 
from his allegiance to Academical ideals. 
In the New English Art Club art is still 
so tentative, so experimental, that it can 
exert but a negative influence, that so 
far it has evolved but the accomplished 
student and disciple. It is true that Mr. 
Sargent is a member, but this really 
proves as little as his election to the 
Academical ranks. It is an accident that 
he belongs to the New English Art Club, 
just as it is that he now figures as Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy. He gives 
distinction to the two bodies, but cannot 
be identified with either. The painters 
of the Glasgow school have not, on the 
one hand, sacrificed artistic effect to com- 
mercial ambition or popular puerility; 
while, on the other, they have developed 
a very decided style, which is at once 
distinguished and individual. 

Glasgow, it must be remembered, al- 
ways has had artistic aspirations. An 
Academy of Art, destined, it is true, to be 
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short-lived, was founded there, improbable 
as it may seem, even before there was a 
Royal Academy in London. Later on 
new schools were established, galleries 
opened, and pupils to be trained and ar 
tists to exhibit followed in good time. 
But until within the last fifteen or twenty 
years Glasgow and art not only were sup- 
posed to be as the poles apart, but the idea 
that it could be otherwise had never en- 
tered into the mind of artist or art-lover. 

It was about 1880 that the great change 
began, modestly and unnoticed at first, 
as is the case with all important move- 
ments. A few young painters, by acci- 
dent one might say, met in the schools 
and studios: Mr. Guthrie, who had been 
working by himself in London simply 
because he had thought life and sur- 
roundings there would prove more con- 
genial; Mr. Macgregor, who had been at 
the Slade School in London; Mr. Wal- 
ton, who had studied for a while in Dus- 
seldorf, and when back in Glasgow again 
had gone to the school there for prac 
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tice, perhaps, rather than training. They 
shared many sympathies, their aims were 
the same, and these they were striving to 
attain by the same means. Gradually 
they found more was to be gained by 
working together; there was much each 
could teach the others. For instance, 
Mr. Macgregor, with whom drawing had 
never been a strong point, had already 
revealed in his work that fine sense of 
color now felt to be a gift in the whole 
school. Indeed, in those early days his 
was the most potent influence, even 
though, since then, he may not have un- 
dertaken or achieved work so ambitious 
in scope as many of his friends. As 
time went on there were other men to 
identify themselves with the little group: 
Mr. Lavery and Mr. Paterson, fresh from 
Paris and its studios; Mr. Roche, Mr. 
Macauley Stevenson, Mr. Cameron, Mr. 
Henry, and Mr. Hornel, the last two, who 
owe all their instruction to Glasgow, be- 
ing in their work the most typical of the 
school and its methods. 
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In smoky, busy Glasgow these men, 
among themselves, lived a life that sug- 
gests Paris rather—that is, Paris in the 
Montmartre and Montparnasse quarters, 
or else Concarneau or Barbizon or Pont- 
Aven, or any of the French villages that, 
at one time or another, have served as 
They were always 
meeting in each other's studios, always 
talking about their work, consulting, 
studying, experimenting. A new picture 
started by one man was an event for 
them all; a picture finished was a direct 
challenge for their combined criticism. 
The artist living in London or New York 
has for friends artists of a dozen and more 
schools and standards. But the Glasgow 
men—it might be more correct to say the 
few artists in that town now known as 
the Glasgow men; plenty of other paint- 
ers live and work there—have had a far 
better opportunity for the exclusiveness 
in which at first lay their strength. It 
was not possible to live and paint in such 
close companionship without borrowing 


artists’ settlements. 


one from the other, perhaps unconscious- 
ly. And thus, while each was working 
out his own special scheme, while each 
had his own little game to play, all were 


developing certain characteristics in com- 
mon. The individual was strengthened 
in his individuality, the group formulated 
a style peculiar to all, and it is in this 
possession of a style that they differ so 
entirely from the Newlynites* and the 
New English Art Club; it is this that gives 
them the right to be called a school. In 
a word, while now each says what it is in 
him to say, all speak the same language. 
So that a show of their work does not 
confuse by a dozen or a hundred conflict- 
ing devices and experiments, as does the 
usual modern exhibition; it has, instead, 
something of the dignity and repose which 
spring from unity in style and intention, 
and which constitute the great charm of 
any collection of old work, of the Umbri- 
an or Venetian, the Dutch or English 
School, as the case may be, even when no 
one example of exceptional genius is in- 
cluded. If of late the Glasgow men have 
begun to separate, one or two leaving 
their native town for London or else- 
where, it matters little: the principles 


* The Newlynites, I admit, have a certain trick of 
handling in common, but this hardly constitutes a 
style, any more than their preference for the same 
class of subjects. 
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that guide them are far too deeply rooted 
to be shaken by separation. 

The tendencies or qualities so conspic- 
uous in their work could not well be ac- 
counted for if the influences brought to 
bear upon them from the outside were 





and Monticelli. From the French and 
Dutch Romanticists came the influence 
that was to prove a most powerful factor 
in the shaping of their standard, the form 
ing of their style. For it so happened 
that long before Englishmen had realized 
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ignored. Alone, they might have freed 
themselves from the Academical yoke. 
But their own effort unaided could scarce 
have led to the same results. Probably 
their emancipation was made all the ea- 
sier because they had before them excel- 
lent models. If their belief in Scott 
Lauder, the then accepted leader in Glas- 
gow, failed,it was because they transferred 
their faith to Corot and Troyon, to Millet 


the existence of the great French land- 
scape school and its Dutch offshoot, there 
were few collectors in Scotland who did 
not own one or more canvases by the 
most distinguished painters of the Roman- 
tic movement. It is strange how close 
the sympathy between France and Scot 
land has always been. Just as it is re- 
vealed in the old Seotch architecture, so 
it has found expression in the modern 
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that is best 


Some of the 


Seotchman’s delight in all 
and greatest in French art 

finest Corots and Monticellis and Troyons 
are owned by Scotchmen. In the Glas 
gow and Edinburgh galleries of Mr. An 


gus, the picture-dealer; in private col 
lections such as those of Mr. Bruce and 
Mr. Reid and Mr. Maxwell; in the Ed 


inburgh and Glasgow International Ex 
hibitions of 1886 and 1888—the Glasgow 
men had every chance to see and study 
the work which appealed to them most 
strongly.* And not only did they study 
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tler’s will be the first name to spring to 
their lips. And having worshipped at 
his shrine, it was natural that they, too, 
turned to the artists under whose spell, 
the debt 
all, but more especially Mr. Henry and 


at one time, he also had been: 
Mr. Hornel, owe to the Japanese cannot be 
overestimated. Moreover, when they set 
out there two 
Scotchmen already working on very much 
the Mr. MeTaggart, who is 
slightly known outside of Seotland, but 
who is an artist of 


upon their career, were 


same lines: 


unmistakable origi- 





LANDSCAPE.—BY W. G. 


it to good but having 
recognized and acknowledged their le- 
gitimate leaders, they had the sense not 
to wander astray after false gods. I do 
not mean that Barbizon was the sole in- 
fluence to which they proved responsive. 
Mr. Whistler has always been their proph- 
et; it was through their energy and per- 
sistence that his Carlyle was at last bought 
by the Glasgow Corporation; if you ask 
who have been their masters, Mr. Whis- 


purpose, once 


* The enormous number of French and Dutch 
pictures owned in Scotland at this time may be 
realized by consulting Mr. W. E. Henley’s Catalogue 
of the Edinburgh Exhibition, published in 1888 
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nality; and Mr. Melville, a painter of 
strong personality, who has come to be 
identified with them, and whose portrait 
of Miss of the first he 
painted, and reproduced here, has been 
said to mark the beginning of the Glas- 
gow school. It may be urged that so 
many influences should have proved be- 
wildering. But the truth is that 
all tended in the same direction, all led 
eventually to the same end. Mr. Whis- 
tler, no less than the Barbizon men, Mr. 
Melville and Mr. McTaggart, as surely 
as the Japanese, iiave been preoccupied, 
not with the subject in their pictures, but 


Sanderson, one 


since 
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with its beauty. They have sought, not 
to tell a story, but to fill a certain space 
beautifully and harmoniously. The Glas- 
gow men, like the Newlynites, began by 
acquiring a sound technique and entire 
command of their medium, so that there 
was no danger of their failing, as Rossetti 
failed, from lack of technical training; 
but better still, and here unlike the New- 
lynites, they based their style upon a 
sound convention, for they honored the 
poetry of paint above sentimental anec- 
dote, above photographic realism. 

It was impossible, even in London, 
that so vigorous and independent a move- 
ment should be long ignored; though, as 
was to be expected, the Academy evinced 
no great eagerness to give the Glasgow 
men the prominence they deserved. <A 
few introduced themselves by € xhibiting 
with the New English Art Club. But 
the first time they came to the fore as a 


distinct school, or group, was in 1890, in 
the last Grosvenor exhibition. Sir Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones and the Primitives had 
seceded to the New Gallery; the ‘‘ green- 
ery-yallery” phase being exhausted, ev- 
ery one wondered what new card the 
Grosvenor would find to play to justify its 
own existence. When the show opened 
it seemed as if Sir Coutts Lindsay had 
been keeping his best trumps in reserve. 
It could not be denied by the very critics 
who were loudest in condemnation that 
never before had the Grosvenor held such 
a remarkable and interesting exhibition. 
The Glasgow men, to all intents and pur- 
poses, monopolized the walls; other ex- 
hibitors were cast hopelessly into the 
background. And whatever might have 
been the signs of immaturity in much of 
the work, if the collection did not include 
one painting that promised to remain a 
masterpiece for all time, there was no mis- 
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taking the force of the painters or the dis- 
tinction of their style. I have been told 
by one Glasgow man that if he were asked 
to define the characteristics by which the 
might be 
nized he would find it difficult to comply. 
But to the outsider this exhibition made 
it clear that 
right appreciation of values, and a true 


canvases of his school recog- 


a refined sense of color, a 


feeling for the decorative quality in a 
picture were tlhe foundation of the artistic 
creed of the little group who were closing 
the Grosvenor'’s career with such  brill- 
lancy. 

Here, indeed, are the articles of faith 
to which each has found it possible to sub- 
scribe without risk of swamping his per- 
sonality in an empty formula. 

And the impression made by the Gros 
venor exhibition is that given by every 
show they have held within the last four 
It was also in 1890, I think, that 
in the Goupil Gallery Mr. Lavery’s most 
important work was collected. Not long 
after, Dowdeswell’s opened with a mar- 
vellous series of pastels by Mr. Guthrie. 
In the Munich International Exhibition 
of 1891, if the British section was by far 
the most interesting, it was wholly and 
Some of 
these pictures were shown in Chicago. 
But almost all were skied, and, if I re- 
member rightly, to not one was a medal 
awarded. But then it was said at the 
time that the hanging of the British 
section was arranged beforehand in Lon- 
don, and one cannot but wonder if the 
awards were arranged as well. The Paris 
Salons, for some little time past, have 
been glad to place their walls at the ser- 
vice of painters so long ignored at the 
Academy. And the new Grafton Gallery 
has continued the excellent policy of the 
old Grosvenor 

Black-and-white reproductions can sug- 
gest but feebly the color upon which the 
chief charm of their pictures depends. 
But black and white cannot disguise dec- 
orative arrangement, or rhythm of line 
and form. ‘To study Mr. Guthrie, the 
strongest perhaps of the group, is to know 
that he cannot paint a portrait without 
at least seeking to carry out a well-con- 
ceived harmony of color, to present a 
stately decoration. He is the artist, not 
the photographer, and therefore is never 
content to offer a mere likeness. In his 
many portraits, exhibited in London and 
Paris, he may not always have succeed- 


years, 


entirely owing to Glasgow. 
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ed, but in his least successful his effort is 
still artistic, while his triumphs have far 
more than outbalanced his failures. The 
portrait of Miss Wilson is characteristic ; 
it reveals his grasp of character, his tech- 
nical skill, and the strength of his deco- 
rative instinct; unfortunately in the re 
production color is necessarily lost. 

Artis as seldom subordinated to nature 
in his landscapes as in his portraits. One 
large canvas, called *‘ Midsummer,” may 
be taken as a fair example of his out-door 
work. It is a study of sunlight falling 
through foliage on three women who sit 
drinking tea under the trees in a garden. 
Here, as the object has been to record a 
certain effect of light and atmosphere, 
realistic rendering is indispensable; and 
yet, in the very play of the flickering sun- 
light and the cool green shadows, accu- 
rate as it is, he has managed to suggest a 
balanced design, an artistic scheme. 

To speak in detail of Mr. Lavery and 
Mr. Walton would be to repeat much 
which I have just said of Mr. Guthrie. 
Both paint portraits and landscapes; both 
are concerned with color and values and 
decorative beauty. Sometimes in Mr. 
Lavery’s canvases there is a more mark- 
ed tendency to frank realism, partly due, 
it may be, to his choice of subjects. For 
certainly ‘‘ Tennis,” the picture bought by 
the Munich: Gallery, and *‘ Croquet,” have 
less of harmonious arrangement than his 
beautiful *‘ Ariadne,” who stands a grace- 
ful figure against a stretch of blue sea; or 
than the landscape, hanging this summer 
in the Champ de Mars, which records an in- 
cident in the life of Queen Mary, but lin- 
gers in the memory rather because of the 
beauty of the long line of armed men 
winding across the moorland, of the rhyth- 
mical grace of the low hills on the hori- 
zon. Ihave seen many of Mr. Walton’s 
landseapes, but not one which does not 
attract by charm of color and dignity of 
composition. There is a serenity about 
his work which shows him to be more 
nearly allied—different as are his meth- 
ods and effects—to a Wilson or a Claude 
than to the modern Pointilliste or Vi- 
briste. Not a blue stream runs across 


his canvas but to good decorative pur- 
pose; not a silvery Corot-like tree breaks 
the line of river or meadow-land but helps 
to perfect the harmony of the design. 
And so likewise is it with Mr. Melville, 
who, as I have said, has identified him- 
His portraits are 


self with the school. 
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decorations, usually more 
daring than Mr. Guthrie's 
or Mr. Lavery’s or Mr. 
Walton’s; his landscapes 
are sO Many arrange 
ments in color striking- 
ly brilliant and clever. 
Glasgow cannot boast of 
an artist of greater origi- 
nality. 

It is as landseape-paint- 
ers that Mr. Macgregor, 
Mr. Paterson, and Mr. 
Roche have won their 
reputation. Water-color 
is Mr. Macgregor’s fa- 
vorite medium.: If his 
achievement be less in 
actual amountjof produc- 
tion than that of his fel- 
low-artists, it must not be 
forgotten that without 
him perhaps there would 
have been no school or 
group —thet is, without 
him the clief source of 
Glasgow’s present artistic 
strength and _ influence 
might have been missing. 
In delicate pastorals Mr. 
Paterson's talent finds 
expression; on his hill- 
sides and under his trees 
sheep browse as in an idy] 
of Theocritus; and if, in 
feeling and treatment, he 
seems to come closer to 
Corot than the others, no 
one will find that a fault 
in him. With Mr. Roche 
the decorative intention 
is more obvious. His 
landscapes one might think decorations 
designed for a definite place, not pictures 
whose decorative quality refers solely to 
the canvas upon which they are painted. 

It would be repetition to dwell at length 
upon the work of Mr. D. Y. Cameron, 
first known as etcher, but now no less 
distinguished as painter; of four men 
still more recently admitted into the fold 
—Mr. T. Millie Dow, with whom flowers, 
either by themselves or in a landscape, 
are always motives for delicate harmo- 
nies, Mr. Gauld* and Mr. Macauley Ste- 


* Since my article was written news has reached 
me of the death of Mr. Gauld, who was still at the 
very beginning of his career, but gave promise of 
becoming one of the most distinguished of the group 
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venson, who find themes mostly among 
green pastures, and Mr. Kennedy, usually 
very modern in subjects, recording his 
impressions of soldiers and railway sta- 
tions; or of Mr. Crawhall, the son of 
Charles Keene’s intimate friend and con- 
stant correspondent, a brilliant young 
Impressionist whom all have joyfully ac- 
cepted as one of themselves, though he 
has no legitimate claim upon Glasgow. 
Of Mr. Henry and Mr. Hornel I have 
waited to speak until the last. It 1s una- 
voidable thus to associate them, because 
they have worked together, not merely 
in the sense in which the others have 
worked together, but often on the same 
canvas. They are looked upon as the 
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indeed, 
and it would be misleading to 


most typical of the 
they are, 


dismiss them with a 


group, as, 
word. To explain 
the nature of their style and aims may 
mean to fall again into repetition, since 
of all the 
The difference is that with them 
the decorative tendency is more deliber- 
This fact, however, it 
For, if they 
have carried to the extreme, if they have 


theirs are the characteristics 


group. 


ately emphasized. 
is important to recognize. 


exaggerated, as it were, the Glasgow con- 
ventions, it that in their work 
both the and the faults of the 
entire school will be at once most plea- 
unpleasantly accentuated. 
Their great virtue, then, is the brillianey 
and splendor of color that struck one in 
the ‘‘ Druids” of 
tion, that make one look forward to the 
results of their visit to Japan, from which 
Again, 
they impress by the admirable manner 
in which they turn nature to decorative 
But, as their failures have shown, 
just another touch, and the splendor of 


follows 
merits 


santly and 
the Grosvenor exhibi- 


country they are just returning. 


uses. 
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their color verges upon brutality; just a 
trifle arrangement 
and less deference to nature, and design 


more elaboration in 
degenerates into a bizarre pattern or mo 
saic puzzle, ingenious, but so mannered as 
to be almost grotesque; and true art is 
never eccentric. 

When I this I have ex- 
plained the dangers which now and then 
threaten to be the undoing of the Glas 
gow school: mannerism or affectation on 
the one side, forced effects of color upon 
the other. In these respects certain crit 
ics more than once have thought to find 
cause for severity. However, since to 
counteract this tendency there is the re- 
straint and sobriety which Mr. Guthrie 
and Mr. Walton and Mr. Paterson dis- 
play, reason to predict disaster hardly 
immediate. It may be that the 
school’s masterpiece still rests with the 
future. The great thing is that there ex- 
ists a school from which the masterpiece 
may come; and the wonder that to Glas- 
gow the grimy, Glasgow the commercial, 
be‘ong the honor and the glory. 


have said 


seems 
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BY JULIAN RALPH. 


LOVE IN THE BIG BARRACKS. 

v2 scene and time of this sketch are 
New York city to-day, and though the 
side lights that fall upon it may seem to 
pertain to the Middle Ages, they are mod- 
ern to our tenement population —or at 
least are survivals, like love itself. Little 
Elsa Muller was just such a girl as brings 
my lady her new gown, in a box nearly 
as big as herself, from Mantilini’s. Did 
it ever occur to my lady that this little 
burden-bearer was a being with a heart, a 
capacity for loving, a head full of roman- 
tic notions—hints of all that was in my 
lady’s head and heart once upon a time? 
Yank Hurst, whom Elsa loved with the 
blind idolatry of a heart surrendered, was 
a stereotyper in a newspaper office—a me- 
chanic of the swaggering, impudent type 
that my lady sees sometimes when some- 
thing about her house is.out of repair. 
For him madame tosses a glance at her 
hair in the glass and smooths out her 
dress before she goes down to see him. 
This she does for every man who comes, 
to be sure, but that suggests the point 
that all men are human, and that love 
and sentiment and romance are as much 
at home in Forsyth Street as on Fifth 
Avenue. Jake, who loved little Elsa more 
tha» behad words to tell, is precisely the 
man my lady sees out of the tail of her 
eye throvgh the dining-room windows 

when he brings the morning’s ice. 
Elsa, a dressy, black-haired midget of 
about seventeen, lived at home, with eight 
others, in| a four-roomed back flat in the 





Big Barracks tenement. The first room, 
looking out through the fire-escape into 
the court, was the sitting-room. It hada 
carpet, which was a rarity, and a folding- 
bed, which was a startling innovation. 
Then there were two dark rooms, one 
with two beds and room to squeeze be- 
tween them, and the other with one bed—- 
for Jake, the boarder. Last of all came 
the kitchen, containing a stove, a pine ta- 
ble, chairs, and the water-pail, to be filled 
at the faucet for four families, in the hall. 
A small window opened into a shaft de- 
signed to furnish air and light, but also 
serving to convey profanity, obscenity, 
and gossip from window to window for 
ten families. In the sitting-room bed 
slept Elsa’s father and mother and their 
youngest baby. In the double-bedded 
room slept Elsa and four younger chil- 
dren. Only one room was carpeted, but 
in appointments and in liberality of elbow- 
room that was an exceptionally comfort- 
able flat. 

Jake, the ice-man, was an orphan, who 
had boarded with the Mullers ever since 
his father paid his way when, with Elsa, 
he skipped ‘‘ slow-poker,” ‘* pepper-salt,” 
and *‘ double Dutch ” in Tompkins Square 
on Saturdays. That shows what a gen- 
tle soul was Jake's, for most tenement 
boys herd by themselves, and don’t play 
with the girls after they can walk. They 
have a boy-and-man language of their 
own—‘‘ de chin dat shows dey’re tough” 

a lingo all made up of slang and pro- 
fanity. This the girls avoid. Some that 
are called ‘‘tough girls” talk like the 
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boys, but they are all so disreputable that 
their fashion has not only frightened all 
the other girls into proper speech, but it 
is reacting on the tough girls and exter- 
minating their kind. They are as marked 
as if they had been branded. So the 
shop-girls became, and remain, the exem- 
plars of a nice fashion in girls’ speech. 
They study the fine ladies whom they 
waitupon. They cultivate soft low tones 
and gentle exclamations and good gram- 
mar, as far as that can be picked up in 
disconnected fragments, for their ears are 
quick and sensitive. 
even cry “ 


In the shops they 
Carsh; heah, carsh,” to sum- 
mon the cash-girls, and they use the 
broad a at other times. But only those 
carry it out of doors who are ‘‘ heads of 
departments,” buyers, fitters, and cloak- 
models-—ambitious country-bred girls who 
live in boarding-houses. The tenement 
girls would be guyed beyond endurance 
if they put on such airs. Many married 
tenement what language 
comes to their tongues when excited, so 
that from men, boys, and women the sen- 
sitive ears of the tenement girls contin- 
ually hear far different speech from that 
which they use. 


women use 


Jake and Elsa’s father were bound by 
a tie common to thousands in our foreign 
quarters. They came from the Rhenish 
Palatinate, and belonged to the Pfaelzer 
Union Club, which met in a Forsyth 
Street beer-hall, and had lots of fun and 
beer once a month, a ball every winter, 
and a target-shoot in the spring. At the 
monthly meetings there were fines for 
talking politics, for having boy babies, 
and (very heavy ones) for girl babies. 
The ball reflected true democracy, because 
the Pfaelzer folk were of all fortunes; and 
the rich chemist’s wife and the big jew- 
eller’s family, a police captain’s kith and 
kin and a brewer's folks, all met and 
danced with the poorer folk like mem- 
bers of one family. At the spring target- 
shoot, marking the coming of the new 


wine and first sausages in the father- 
land, the best marksman was crowned 


King and the first markswoman became 
Queen. But always the great joy was in 
the gossip about boyhood days in the 
Rhenish villages and vineyards —days 
and places grown poetic through distance. 

On six mornings in the week Jake and 
Elsa rose early, Jake to go to the stable 
for his team, and Elsa to go to the dress- 
maker’s to baste and put in pockets and 
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run errands. They met in the kitchen. 
Elsa brewed tea for both, and each went 
to the cupboard and sliced off bread and 
buttered it with the same knife. They 
ate on their feet, as tenement folk take 
most meals; for though a husband and 
wife may sit down in shirt sleeves and 
apron—separately or together,as may hap 
pen—most tenement folk know but one 
formal meal. That is Sunday’s dinner. 
And even on that occasion some boys 
will eat and retire before the others have 
finished, and some of the girls will lounge 
in the street doorway till hunger sends 
them up to help themselves from the 
closet or table without sitting down. 

Jake loved Elsa with a dull patient 
yearning, but she regarded him as the 
same brotherlike appendage he had al- 
ways seemed. It was Yank Hurst that 
she loved with her whole soul, tenderly, 
deeply, ardently. Yank had come to live 
in the Big Barracks a year before, and 
Elsa was the first girl he knew there. 
He joined the Pinochle Club at Rag 
Murphy’s, on the corner below, and when 
the club gave its pienic at Wendel’s Park 
he invited her to go with him. He must 
have been a good workman, for he was 
prosperous and outdressed his compan- 
ions; but he was not a good man. He 
was empty-headed and loud-mouthed— 
the kind of a fellow who is a bully until 
some one kicks him, and who knows ev- 
erything until he meets a man who knows 
one thing. But Elsa saw in him the first 
handsome fellow who had singled her out 
to pay her court. 

They went to what they called ‘the 
pickernick,” and danced, and swung in the 
scups, and bowled, and had ice-cream and 
Frankfurters. Toward dusk Mose Eisen- 
stone, the Senator from the most thickly 
populated district in America, in which 
the Big Barracks stands,came to the park, 
and spent twenty-five dollars setting up 
several kegs of beer and “‘eigars all 
’round.” Yank Hurst drank too much 
free beer, and began to show the effects 
of it. Elsa was obliged to fight him un- 
til they went home, as so many tenement 
girls have to do to protect themselves. A 
few lose both innocence and virtué vefore 
they know they have them; but the great 
majority become wise as serpents, and 


quite as savage when they are fssailed. 
‘*Shall I kiss you, Elsa?” {That was 
how Yank began his nonsense, before 


twenty of the Pinochle Club mén. 
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‘*Don’t bother to try it,” she replied; 
‘*T’ve got trouble enough.” 

After a time they found themselves 
away from the lights, among the trees, 
and they kissed a great deal. In private 
that was romantic, and there was no harm 
init, Elsa thought; but presently she found 
her limit of amiability passed, and she 
fought till her beau came back to his 
senses. This happened several times that 
night, but Elsa was too young to judge 
the case shrewdly, and too proud of being 
with her first adult beau. Besides, only 
death itself could make her 
other than a girl of strong 
character and upright life. 
She had not expected to fight 
so often and so savagely, but 
the entire situation was just as 
novel. Once she screamed 
because of her sex rather than 
her danger—and she was cha- 
grined and vexed to see Jake 
run up and hurl Yank twenty 
feet with a mere jerk of his el- 
bow. Hurst slunk back, and 
whined that he ‘‘ wasn’t doin’ 
nartin’”; but Elsa told her 
champion she ‘ wisht he'd 
leave her be; he was always 
minding her business.”’ 

‘*Secream again,” said Jake, 
‘‘and I'll sew a button on dat 
feller’s face.” 

Many a happy summer even- 
ing Elsa spent with Yank. The 
places where they walked and 
chattered are the lovers’ haunts 
of the downtown tenement folk, 
such as it is too bad to dismiss 
with mere enumeration—the 
flirtation end of Second Ave- 
nue, with its swarm of happy 
promenaders ; the bottom of 
3roadway, down to Battery 
Park to hear the music on 
Friday nights; and the breezy 
East River wharves, where the abundant 
lovers dance and sing to the music of a 
mouth-organ in the hands of some boy 
genius who knows the dance tunes of last 
season and the street songs of the mo- 
ment—these were some of their haunts. 
But the Big Barracks roof was in high 
favor. There the Barracks girls flaunted 
their sweethearts in each other's faces; 
and Elsa thought she had the best of the 
com petition. 

Elsa fell more and more in love, and 
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Yank less and less. She had a way of 
saying, *‘ Certainly, when we're married,” 
a dozen times of anevening. Her words 
seemed to suggest that she was trving to 
trap him into a serious relationship—he 
who never was serious except in his vices. 
So he drifted from her, and nights came 
when she stood at the Barracks doorway 
and he was on the roof with Cordelia 
Angeline Mahoney, of the floor above the 
Mullers’. Some girl was sure to drop 
down to the door and chat long enough 
to tell Elsa who was on the roof, when 





JAKE, THE ICE-MAN. 


Elsa went to her bedroom and cried, oh, 
so convulsively. Very soon Yank Hurst 
and Cordelia Angeline were acknow- 
ledged to be one another's ‘“‘ best feller” 
and best girl, and Elsa was consumedly 
miserable. She was so visibly wretched 
that her jilting became the talk of the 
tenement and Mantilini’s shop, and her 
chum, Rosie Mulvey, chided her for 
‘‘making a holy show of herself.” In 
the kindest ways Jake tried to cheer and 
amuse her; but him she treated as if no 
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degree of insensibility and unkindness 
expressed her dislike for him. He en 
deavored to distract her mind, instead of 
divining that to brood over her misery 
was her only joy. From being a cheer- 
ful, normal girl, she became a prey to mor- 
bid thoughts, and even ungentle schemes, 
She knew Cordelia Angeline Mahoney 
very well. Like most tenement girls, Cor- 
delia had a little store of pictures of el- 
egant women stylishly dressed, among 
them being several of actresses in scant 
dresses and no dresses at all—the cos- 
tumes of pages. But, unlike most girls, 
Cordelia Angeline had attempted to vie 
with such women—about whose clothes 
and beauty most good girls only dream— 
and had paid an extra dollar to a Grand 
Street photographer to be photographed 
in the tights and trunks with which more 
than one east-side photographer ministers 
to the weakness of the vainest customers 
whocome. Cordelia Angeline had given 
one of these pictures to Elsa, who took it 
reluctantly, and then hid it—as young 
girls do with a possession that brings a 
guilty feeling—in the one place that was 
hers alone, a little locked box containing 
Napoleon's Oracle and Dream Book, two 
or three gushing love-poems cut from 
newspapers, a valentine, a lock of Rosie 


Mulvey’s hair, the white- bead necklace - 


she wore at confirmation, and the wreck- 
age of several rings and pins broken or 
worn out. 

After deep reflection—mainly upon how 
she should get the picture to Yank Hurst 

-she took the guilty portrait out of her 
box. She determined to write upon it a 
sentence that should guide his mind to 
a proper view of a girl who would have 
such a picture taken—her view, of course. 
First she wrote under the picture, ‘‘A Bow- 
ery Actress,” but she drew a line through 
the words, leaving them just as legible as 
at first. She turned the photograph over 
and wrote on the back, ‘‘ No Good girl 
Would—” She stopped, then drew a very 
thin line through those words. At last 
triumphantly she wrote: ‘*C.A.M. Stuck 
on her Shape!” When Jake came in she 
smiled so sweetly, and took such affec- 
tionate pains to make up a good supper 
for him, that the silly fellow fancied the 
reward for all his love and patience had 
come. But Elsa was disingenuous. She 
was working up to the point of getting 
Jake to bribe Yank’s little brother to put 
the photograph on Yank’s bed, and never 


tell how it came there. Useless trouble 
of Elsa’s, because Jake would have done 
anything she asked, and because when 
Yank opened the paper and saw the pho 
tograph he simply grinned with the mis- 
chievous light of a satyr’s eyes in his 
beadlike optics. After that Yank Hurst 
was more attentive to Cordelia Angeline, 
and little Elsa was more wretched, and 
Jake was more puzzled and anxious to 
please her. 

Elsa lived neck-deep in superstition, 
and when she agitated the general pool 
its waves submerged her. Everybody she 
knew was superstitious—the Irish, the 
Germans, the Jews, the Slavs — just as 
much so as Chop Suey, the neighboring 
laundryman, who burned perfumed punk 
at night to keep evil spirits away. The 
weather, the days of the week, the drop 
ping of scissors, the leaves in the teacups, 
the pins on the floor, the antics of cats 
and dogs, everything was more or less 
cabalistic in the minds of the women who 
dropped in to drink beer or tea with Elsa’s 
mother. So it was with her girl friends 
and the women at Mantilini’s. In her 
heart-sickness she naturally turned first 
to Napoleon’s Oracle, but it told her her 
dreams meant riches, which did not inter- 
est her; meant illness, which she did not 
fear; meant that her lover was Jake, for 
whom she did not care; or that her enemy 
was short and red-haired, whereas Cordelia 
Angeline Mahoney was tall and a bru- 
nette. At Madame Mantilini’s she heard 
of a book called Black Art, which she 
found no trouble in buying. It told her 
how to cause an enemy to die, how to test 
a person’s love, how to bewitch a person, 
how to invoke the terrible ‘‘ seven curses” 
that afflict a generation unborn—and hun- 
dreds of such wonders. But it recom- 
mended the use of herbs of which she had 
never heard, the slaying of cats, the broil- 
ing of rabbits’ tongues and dogs’ livers, 
and a multitude of things that witches 
may do and do with, but not honest 
young girls. One receipt she thought of 
copying to send, in a disguised hand, to 
Yank. It read: ‘‘ To test a sweetheart: 
Rub the sap of a radish in her hand. If 
she does not resist she is worthy to be a 
wife.”” But she did not copy it. She was 
no coward. The photograph of her rival, 
Cordelia, that she had sent in that way, 
she knew could be readily traced to her, 
and yet of sending that she remained 
ashamed ever afterward. 





LOVE IN THE 


She had been to more 
than one fortune-teller’s 
when her heart was free 
and light, but only for 
fun. Now she went to 
one in earnest, taking 
with her Rosie Mulvey, 
of the Big Barracks. She 
went to Madame Starr, 
in Avenue A, and was 
shown into a room in 
which feeble spirit-lamps 
were burning under hea 
vy globes, one blood-red 
and one green. By their 
faint light the fortune 
teller moved about like 
a shadow. Her confed- 
erate sat with Rosie Mul 
vey in an anteroom, and 
easily led the girl to 
tell all that the madame 
needed to know about 
the cause of Elsa’s com 
ing. A pack of ecards 
was shuffled, and worked 
unsatisfactorily, and El- 
sa was asked to rub the 
pack with a half-dollar, 
after which the madame 
retired, ostensibly to read 
the cards, in reality to 
meet the confederate and 
learn the client’s story. 
The room was flooded 
with electric light as 
Madame Starr, re-enter- 
ing, pressed the necessary 
but hidden button. The 
ecards again failed, she 
said. They guided her 
to where a thin dark man 
entered Elsa’s life and 
left it. There they stopped. Fora silver 
dollar the madame would enter the trance 
state, and describe the heart and thouglts 
of this man. Elsa paid the money, the 
room became dark, and the woman, after 
a creepy interval of silence, began to chant 
a mixture of fact and shrewd guess-work, 
which to Elsa seemed little short of super- 
natural divination. The gist of it was 
that the thin dark man was in the toils of 
a designing woman —tall, with ebon tresses 

-but he truly loved Elsa, to whom he was 
powerless to return. Elsa must secretly 
administer a love-potion to the thin dark 
man; but it would not work its charm 
save on her luckiest day, which came 
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‘SHALL I KISS YOU, ELSA?” 


once a year. She must come again for 
the philter, which would cost ten dollars, 
and then any astrologer would determine 
for her which day was her luckiest. 

Ten dollars could not be taken from 
the family treasury for a young girl’s ro- 
mantic nonsense, though Elsa’s mother 
had spent twenty dollars to have a Ger- 
man seer make her last baby boy brave 
and proof against poison and bad luck by 
writing Paz Zap Paraz on the baby’s fore- 
head in the blood of a bear cub from the 
Black Forest. Elsa could spend only 
three dollars for a philter, and her quest 
for one at that price busied her for a fort- 
night. She got it at last,in Ninth Av- 
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enue, of a West-Indian negro, who wore 
a wig made of the tail ends and head ends 
of small snakes, that stuck out all over it 
like wisps of devils’ hair. He said she 
must wear only one garment, and steal 
into her lover’s room and put the love- 
potion in his food without the knowledge 
of any blood-relation of his. 

In another week Elsa was able to em- 
ploy an astrologer to read her stars and 
fix her luckiest day. It proved to be 
September 28th, and the choicest minute 
of it was the first one, at sharp midnight 
of September 27th. So Elsa at last had 
her way clear to regain her recreant lover 
with the potent aid of the stars, the gods, 
and the devils. 

As she would need the help of the de- 
spised but submissive Jake on the momen- 
tous day, then three weeks off, Elsa began 
to be very gracious to him, so that pres- 
ently she had the heart to ask him to be 
sure to be at her service on the fateful 
midnight. ‘‘Sure; why not, yet?” was 
his ready answer. Her plan was to put 
the love-charm in certain edibles which 
Yank, who was a newspaper stereotyper, 
had said his mother always left out for 
him in the kitchen, against his home- 
coming at two o'clock in the morning. 
She must enter his flat by means of the 
fire-escape ladders that reached up to it, 
two floors above her own home. The 
night came, and, barefooted, she stole 
out with Jake. Him she sent ahead to 
see that the way was clear, and then she 
ran up, and sent him down to wateh be- 
low. She succeeded in finding Yank’s 
supper of baked beans and cold tea, and 
in sprinkling both with the powder. But 
just as she returned to the fire-baleony 
a noise in the Hurst flat startled her. 
She leaped forward, slipped on some- 
thing unsteady, and fell down the ladder- 
way, a dozen or fifteen feet, upon her 
back on the unger balcony. She was un- 
conscious when Jake tenderly carried 
her into their own flat. Returning con- 
sciousness found her screaming with the 
pain. 

Some rich young philanthropists, who 
maintained a charity hospital near by, 
tried a plaster coat to straighten and heal 
her back, but the torture it caused obliged 
them to strip off the plaster before it had 
hardened. So she lay and moaned for 
weeks. The old women who sat with 
her mother every afternoon in the sitting- 
room brought tidings of the exhibition in 


an uptown church of two small bits of 
the bones of a medizwval saint, to touch 
which relics with faith was to be cured of 
any ailment. Elsa would have to make 
a novena, or nine days’ prayer, to obtain 
the miraculous relief. But the girl was 
strangely indifferent to this chance of re 
covery. The truth was that since Yank 
Hurst had not come to tell her of his 
love, she did not long to be cured. She 
preferred to die. Before she could be 
brought to begin her novena the sacred 
relics were removed to a distant city. 
But in the mean time a priest had come, 
and brought a little book prescribing the 
formula of a novena to the Blessed Vir- 
gin—*‘ Our Lady of Perpetual Help,” she 
was beautifully called. Elsa read this by 
snatches, and was greatly impressed by 
the statement that the Blessed Virgin de- 
nies absolutely nothing that is asked of 
her with perfect faith. A new idea, a new 
hope, came to Elsa. She sent for the priest, 
and most adroitly cross-examined him 
to have him confirm, if possible, the hope 
that a suppliant might make the nove- 
na for any boon whatsoever. The good 
man, fancying her burdened by some 
weighty sin, urged her to obtain pardon 
through confession, and make the novena 
afterwards for restoration of her health. 

‘*But please tell me,” she urged, ‘‘ can 
I make a novena for anything I want, 
even money ?” 

‘*You certainly can, my child,” said 
the good priest. 

Then into her eyes came a new light, 
and to her heart a great joy. She visi- 
bly rallied strength and patience. She 
was permitted to make the novena at 
home, before a picture of the Virgin, and 
on the ninth day she was carried to 
church to complete the devotion. 
Throughout the ceremony she kept but 
one sentence on her lips, and on her 
mind but one thought, and neither was 
a prayer for health. 

Back again in bed, she beckoned to 
Jake, and whispered: ‘‘ I’ve prayed for 
him to come—for Yank. Do you think 
he will?” And Jake replied, ‘Sure; why 
not, yet?” 


Then he went to the Pinochle Club, 
over Rag Murphy’s café, where he was 
heartily liked, and Yank had not one 
warm friend. In a voice louder than he 
intended to use, before all the fellows, he 
poured upon Yank a talk so earnest, and 
so divided into pleading and threats of 


























‘*‘a NOISE IN THE HURST FLAT STARTLED HER.” 


physical violence, that the stereotyper 
forgot to swagger. 

‘Stuck on me that bad?” he exclaimed. 
‘Done herself putting love-stuff in me 
grub? The hell you say! Go ’n’ see 
her? Why wouldn’t I?” 

He called on Elsa straightway, and be- 
cause of his humanity—or because Jake’s 


’ 


threats rung in his ears—he spoke to 
Elsa so that she all but swooned with 
joy. It required very little more than 
his presence to do that. 

She died next day, with her eyes upon 
a broad beam of sunlight that fell full 
and gloriously on the lithograph before 
which she had made her novena. 
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MUSIC 


T is a difficult task at best for a for- 
eigner to give a correct verdict of the 

affairs of another country. With the 
United. States of America this is more 
than usually difficult, because they cover 
such a vast area of land that it would 
take many years to become properly ac- 
quainted with the various localities, sepa- 
rated by great distances, that would have 
to be considered when rendering a judg- 
ment coneerning them all. It would ill 
become me, therefore, to express my views 
on so general and all-embracing a subject 
as music in America, were I not pressed 
to do so, for I have neither travelled ex- 
tensively, nor have I been here long 
enough to gain an intimate knowledge 
of American affairs. I can only judge 
of it from what I have observed during 
my limited experience as a musician and 
teacher in America, and from what those 
whom I know here tell me about their 
own country. Many of my impressions 
therefore are those of a foreigner who has 
not been here long enough to overcome 
the feeling of strangeness and bewildered 
astonishment which must fill all European 
visitors upon their first arrival. 

The two American traits which most 
impress the foreign observer, I find, are 
the unbounded patriotism and capacity 
for enthusiasm of most Americans. Un- 
like the more diffident inhabitants of oth- 
er countries, who do not ‘ wear their 
hearts upon their sleeves,” the citizens of 
America are always patriotic, and no oc- 
casion seems to be too serious or too slight 
for them to give expression to this feel- 
ing. Thus nothing better pleases the av- 
erage American, especially the American 
youth, than to be able to say that this or 
that building, this or that new patent ap- 
plianee, is the finest or grandest in the 
world. This, of course, is due to that oth- 
er trait—enthusiasm. The enthusiasm of 
most Americans for all things new is 
apparently without limit. It is the es- 
sence of what is called ‘* push’’—Amer- 
ican push. Every day I meet with this 
quality in my pupils. They are unwill- 
ing to stop at anything. In the matters 
relating to their art they are inquisitive 
to a degree that they want to go to the 
bottom of all things at once. It is as 
if a boy wished to dive before he could 
swim, 
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At first, when my American pupils were 
new to me, this trait annoyed me, and | 
wished them to give more attention to 
the one matter in hand rather than to 
everything at once. But now I like it; 
for I have come to the conclusion that 
this youthful enthusiasm and eagerness 
to take up everything is the best promise 
for music in America. The same opin 
ion, 1 remember, was expressed by the 
director of the new conservatory in Ber 
lin, who, from his experience with Amer- 
ican students of music, predicted that 
America within twenty or thirty years 
would become the first musical country. 

Only when the people in general, how 
ever, begin to take as lively an interest 
in music and art as they now take in 
more material matters will the arts come 
into their own. Let the enthusiasm of 
the people once be excited, and patriotic 
gifts and bequests must surely follow. 

It is a matter of surprise to me that 
all this has not come long ago. When 
I see how much is done in every oth 
er field by public-spirited men in Amer 
ica—how schools, universities, libraries, 
museums, hospitals, and parks spring up 
out of the ground and are maintained by 
generous gifts—I can only marvel that 
so little has been done for music. After 
two hundred years of almost unbroken 
prosperity and expansion, the net results 
for music are a number of public concert- 
halls of most recent growth; several mu 
sical societies with orchestras of noted 
excellence, such as the Philharmonic So 
ciety in New York, the orchestras of Mr 
Thomas and Mr. Seidl, and the superb 
orchestra supported by a publie-spirited 
citizen of Boston; one opera company, 
which only the upper classes can hear or 
understand; and a national conservatory 
which owes its existence to the generous 
forethought of one indefatigable woman 

It is true that music is the youngest of 
the arts, and must therefore be expected 
to be treated as Cinderella, but is it not 
time that she were lifted from the ashes 
and given a seat among the equally youth- 
ful sister arts in this land of youth, until 
the coming of the fairy godmother and 
the prince of the crystal slipper? 

Art, of course, must always go a-beg- 
ging, but why should this country alone, 
which is so justly famed for the gener- 
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osity and public spirit of its citizens, close 
its door to the poor beggar? In the Old 
World this is not so. Since the days of 
Palestrina, the three-hundredth anniver- 
sary of whose death was celebrated in 
Rome a few weeks ago, princes and prel- 
ates have vied with each other In extend- 
ing a generous hand to music. Since the 
days of Pope Gregory the Church has 
made music one of her own chosen arts, 
In Germany and Austria princes like 
Ksterhazy, Lobkowitz, and Harrach, who 
supported Haydn and Beethoven, or the 
late King of Bavaria, who did so much for 
Wagner, with many others, have helped 
to create a demand for good music, which 
has since become universal, while in 
France all governments, be they mon- 
archies, empires, or republics, have done 
their best to carry on the noble work that 
was begun by Louis the Fourteenth. 
Even the little republic of Switzerland 
annually sets aside a budget for the fur- 
therance of literature, music, and the 
arts. 

A few months ago only we saw how 
such a question of art as whether the 
operas sung in Hungary’s capital should 
be of a national or foreign character 
could provoke a ministerial crisis. Such 
is the interest in music and art taken by 
the governments and people of other 
countries. 

The great American republic alone, in 
its national government as well as in the 
several governments of the States, suffers 
art and music to go without encourage- 
ment. Trades and commerce are protect- 
ed, funds are voted away for the unem- 
ployed, schools and colleges are endowed, 
but musie must go unaided, and be con- 
tent if she can get the support of a few 
private individuals like Mrs. Jeannette 
M. Thurber and Mr. H. L. Higginson. 

Not long ago a young man came to 
me and showed me his compositions. His 
talent seemed so promising that I at once 
offered him a scholarship in our school; 
but he sorrowfully confessed that he could 
not afford to become my pupil, because 
he had to earn his living by keeping books 
in Brooklyn. Even if he came on but 
two afternoons in the week, or on Satur- 
day afternoon only, he said, he would 
lose his employment, on which he and 
others had todepend. I urged lim to ar- 
range the matter with his employer, but 
he only received the answer: “If you 
want to play, you can’t keep books. You 


will have to drop one or the other,” Hy 
dropped his music. 

In any other country the state wou 
have ‘made some provision for such 
deserving scholar, so that he could hay 
pursued his natura] calling without ha 
ing to starve. With. us in Bohemia t 
Diet each year vot special sum « 
money for just such purposes, and t 
imperial government in Vienna on occa 
sion furnishes other funds for talente: 
artists. Had it not been for such sup 
port I should not have been able to pu 
sue my studies when I was a young man 
Owing to the fact that, upon the kind 
recommendation of such men as Brahms 
Hanslick, and Herbeck, the Minister o 
Public Education in Vienna on five suc 
cessive years sent me sums ranging from 
four to six hundred florins, I was able to 
pursue my work and to get my composi 
tions published, so that at the end of that 
time I was able to stand on my own feet. 
This has filled me with lasting gratitude 
towards my country. 

Such an attitude of the state towards 
deserving artists is not only a kind but a 
wise one. For it cannot be emphasized 
too strongly that art, as such, does not 
‘‘ pay,” to use an American expression 
at least, not in the beginning—and that 
the art that has to pay its own way is apt 
to become vitiated and cheap. 

It is one of the anomalies of this coun 
try that the principle of protection is up 
held for all enterprises but art. By pro 
tection I do not mean the exclusion of 
foreign art. That, of course, is absurd. 
But just as the State here provides for its 
poor industrial scholars and university 
students, so should it help the would-bé 
students of music and art. As it is now, 
the poor musician not only cannot get his 
necessary instruction, in the first place, 
but if by any chance he has acquired it, 
he has small prospects of making his 
chosen calling support him in the end. 
Why is this? Simply because the o 
chestras in which first-class players could 
find a place in this country can be count 
ed on one hand; while of opera compa 
nies where native singers can be heard, 
and where the English tongue is sung, 
there are none at all. Another thing 
which discourages the student of music 
is the unwillingness of publishers to take 
anything but light and trashy music. 
European publishers are bad enough in 
that respect, but the American publishers 
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are worse. Thus, when one of my pupils 
last year produced a very creditable work, 
and a thoroughly American composition 
at that, he could not get it published in 
America, but had to send it to Germany, 
where it was at once accepted. The same 
is true of my own mpositions on Amer- 
ican subjects, ea of which hitherto has 
had to be published abroad. 

No wonder American composers and 
musicians grow discouraged, and regard 
the more promising condition of music in 
other countries with envy! Such a state 
of affairs should be a source of mortifica- 
tiou toall truly patriotic Americans. Yet 
it can be easily remedied. What was the 
situation in England but a short while 
ago? Then they had to procure all their 
players from abroad, while their own mu- 
sicians went to the’'Continent to study. 
Now that they have two standard acade- 
mies of music in London, like those of 
Berlin, Paris, and other cities, the nation- 
al feeling for music seems to have been 
awakened, and the majority of orchestras 
are composed of native Englishmen, who 
play as well as the others did before. A 
single institution can make such achange, 
just as a single genius can bestow an art 
upon his country that before was lying in 
unheeded slumber. 

Our musical conservatory in Prague 
was founded but three generations ago, 
when a few nobles and patrons of music 
subseribed five thousand florins, which 
was then the annual cost of maintaining 
the school. Yet that little school flour- 
ished and grew, so that now more than 
sixfold that amount is annually expended, 
Only lately a school for organ music has 
been added to the conservatory, so that 
the organists of our churches can learn to 
play their instruments at home, without 
having to go to other cities. Thus a 
school benefits the community in which 
it is. The citizens of Prague in return 
have shown their appreciation of the fact 
by building the ‘‘ Rudolfinum” as a mag- 
nificent home for all the arts. It is joint- 
ly occupied by the conservatory and the 
Academy of Arts, and besides that con- 
tains large and small concert-halls and 
rooms for picture-galleries. In the prop- 
er maintenance of this building the whole 
community takes an interest. It is sup- 
ported, as it was founded, by the stock- 
holders of the Bohemian Bank of Deposit, 
and yearly gifts and bequests are made to 
the institution by private citizens, 
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If aschool of art can grow so in a coun- 
try of but six million inhabitants, what 
much brighter prospects should it not 
have in a land of seventy millions? The 
important thing is to make a beginning, 
and in this the State should set an ex- 
ample. 

They tell me that this cannot be done. 
I ask, why can't it be done? If the old 
commonwealths of Greece and Italy, and 
the modern republics of France and Swit- 
zerland, have been able to do this, why 
cannot America follow their example? 
The money certainly is not lacking. Con- 
stantly we see great sums of money spent 
for the material pleasures of the few, 
which, if devoted to the purposes of art, 
might give pleasure to thousands. If 
schools, art museums, and libraries can 
be maintained at the public expense, why 
should not musical conservatories and 
playhouses? The function of the drama, 
with or without music, is not only to 
amuse, but to elevate and instruct while 
giving pleasure. Is it not in the interest 
of the State that this should be done in 
the most approved manner, so as to bene- 
fit all of its citizens? Let the owners of 
private playhouses give their performances 
for diversion only, let those who may, im- 
port singers who sing in foreign tongues, 
but let there be at least one intelligent 
power that will see to it that the people 
can hear and see what is best, and what 
can be understood by them, no matter 
how small the demand. 

That such asystem of performing classic 
plays and operas pleases the people was 
shown by the attitude of the populace in 
Prague. There the people collected mon- 
ey and raised subscriptions for over fifty 
years to build a national playhouse. In 
1880 they at last had a sufficient amount, 
and the ‘‘ National Theatre” was accord- 
ingly built. It had scarcely been built 
when it was burned to the ground. But 
the people were not to be discouraged. 
Everybody helped, and before a fortnight 
was over more than a million had been 
collected, and the house was at once built 
up again, more magnificent than it was 
before. 

In answer to such arguments I am told 
that there is no popular demand for good 
music in America. That is not so. Ev- 
ery concert in New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, or Washington, and 
most other cities, no doubt, disproves such 
a statement. American concert-halls are 
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as well filled as those of Europe, and, as 
a rule, the listeners to judge them by 
their attentive conduct and subsequent 
expression of pleasure—are not a whit 
less appreciative. How it would be with 
opera | cannot judge, since American 
opera audiences, as tlhe opera is conduct- 
ed at present, are in no sense represeuta- 
tive of the people at large. I have no 
doubt, however, that if the Americans 
had a chance to hear grand opera sung in 
their own language they would enjoy it 
as well and appreciate it as highly as the 
opera-goers of Vienna, Paris, or Munich 
enjoy theirs. The change from Italian 
and French to English will searcel y have 
an injurious effect on the present good 
voices of the singers, while it may have 
the effect of improving the voices of Amer- 
ican singers, bringing out more clearly the 
beauty and strength of the timbre, while 
giving an intelligent conception of the 
work that enables singers to use a pure 
diction, which cannot be obtained in a 
foreign tongue. 

The American voice, so far as I can 
judge, is a good one. When I first ar- 
rived in this country I was startled by 
the strength and the depth of the voices 
in the boys who sell papers on the street, 
and I am still constantly amazed at its 
penetrating quality. 

In a sense, of course, it is true that 
there is less of a demand for music in 
America than in certain other countries. 
Our common folk in Bohemia know this. 
When they come here they leave their 
fiddles and other instruments at home, 
and none of the itinerant musicians with 
whom our country abounds would ever 
think of trying their luck over here. Oc- 
casionally when I have met one of my 
countrymen whom I knew to be musical 
in this city of New York or in the West, 
and have asked him why he did not be- 
come a professional musician, I have 
usually received the answer, ‘* Oh, music 
is not wanted in this land.” This I can 
scarcely believe. Music is wanted wher- 
ever good people are, as the German poet 
has sung. It only rests with the leaders 
of the people to make a right beginning. 

When this beginning is made, and 
when those who have musical talent find 
it worth their while to stay in America, 
and to study and exercise their art as the 
business of their life, the music of Amer- 
ica will soon become more national in its 
character. This, my conviction, I know 


is not shared by many who can justly 
claim to know this country better than | 
do. Because the population of the Uni 

ed States is composed of many differe: 

races, in which the Teutonic element pri 
dominates, and because, owing to the in 

proved methods of transmission of tli 
present day, the musie of all the work 
is quickly absorbed by this country, the 

argue that nothing specially original « 

national can come forth. According ti 
that view, all other countries which ar 

but the results of a conglomeration « 

peoples and races, as, for instance, Ital) 

could not have produced a national lite: 
ature or a national music. 

A while ago I suggested that inspira 
tion for truly national music might b 
derived from the negro melodies or Ind 
ian chants. I was led to take this view 
partly by the fact that the so-called plan 
tation songs are indeed the most striking 
and appealing melodies that have yet been 
found on this side of the water, but large 
ly by the observation that this seems to 
be recognized, though often unconscious 
ly, by most Americans. All races have 
their distinctively national songs, which 
they at once recognize as their own, even 
if they have never heard them before 
When a Tsech, a Pole, or a Magyar in 
this country suddenly hears one of his 
folk-songs or dances, no matter if it is for 
the first time in his life, his eye lights 
up at once, and his heart within him re 
sponds, and claims that music as its own. 
So it is with those of Teutonic or Celtic 
blood, or any other men, indeed, whose 
first lullaby mayhap was a song wrung 
from the heart of the people. 

It is a proper question to ask, what 
songs, then, belong to the American and 
appeal more strongly to him than any 
others? What melody could stop him on 
the street if he were in a strange land 
and make the home feeling well up with- 
in him, no matter how hardened he might 
be or how wretchedly the tune were play 
ed? Their number, to be sure, seems to 
be limited. The most potent as well as 
the most beautiful among, them, accord- 
ing to my estimation, are certain of the 
so-called plantation melodies and slave 
songs, all of which are distinguished by 
unusual and subtle harmonies, tle like of 
which I have found in no other songs 
but those of old Seotland and Ireland. 


The point has been urged that many of 


these touching songs, like those of Foster, 
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have not been composed by the negroes 
themselves, but are the work of white 
men, while others did not originate on 
the plantation, but were imported from 
Afriea. It seems to me that this matters 
but little. One might as well condemn 
the Hungarian Rhapsody because Liszt 
could not speak Hungarian. The impor 
tant thing is that the inspiration for such 
musie should come from the right source, 
and that the musie itself should be a true 
expression of the people's real feelings. 
To read the right meaning the composer 
need not necessarily be of the same blood, 
though that. of course, makes it easier for 
him. Schubert was a thorough German, 
but when he wrote Hungarian music, as 
in the second movement of the C- Major 
Symphony,or in some of his piano pieces, 
like the Hungarian Divertissement, he 
struck the true Magyar note, to which all 
Magyar hearts, and with them our own, 
must forever respond. This is not a tour 
de force, but only an instance of how 
much can be comprehended by a sympa- 
thetic genius. The white composers who 
wrote the touching negro songs which 
dimmed Thackeray’s spectacles so that he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Behold, a vagabond with a 
corked face and a banjo sings a little 
song, strikes a wild note, which sets the 
whole heart thrilling with happy pity!” 
had a similarly sympathetic comprehen 
sion of the deep patlios of slave life. Lf, 
as I have been informed they were, these 
songs were adopted by the negroes on the 
plantations, they thus became true negro 
songs. Whether the original songs which 
must have inspired the composers came 
from Africa or originated on the planta 
tions matters as little as whether Shake- 
speare invented hisown plots or borrowed 
them from others. The thing to rejoice 
over is that such lovely Songs exist and 
are sung at the present day. I, for one, 
am delighted by them. Just so it matters 
little whether the inspiration for the com- 
ing folk-songs of America is derived from 
the negro melodies, the songs of the cre- 
oles, the red man’s chant, or the plaintive 
ditties of the homesick German or Nor- 
wegian. Undoubtedly the germs for the 
best of musie lie hidden among all the 
races that are commingled in this great 
country. The music of the people is like 
a rare and lovely flower growing amidst 
encroaching weeds. Thousands pass it, 
while others trample it under foot, and 
thus the chances are that it will perish 
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before it is seen by the one discriminat 
ing spirit who will prize it above all else. 
The facet that no one has as yet arisen to 
make the most of it does not prove that 
nothing is there. 

Not so many years ago Slavic music 
was not known to the men of other 
races. A few men like Chopin, Glinka 
Moniuszko, Smetana, Rubinstein, and 


Tschaikowski, with a few others, were able 
to create a Slavic school of music. Cho 
pin alone caused the music of Poland to 
be known and prized by all lovers of 
music. Smetana did the same for us 
Bohemians. Such national music, I re 
peat, is not created out of nothing. It is 
discovered and clothed in new beauty, 
just as the myths and the legends of a 
people are brought to light and crystal- 
lized in undying verse by the master 
poets. All that is needed is a delicate 
ear, a retentive memory, and the power to 
weld the fragments of former ages to- 
gether in one harmonious whole. Only 
the other day I read in a newspaper that 
Brahms himself admitted that he had 
taken existing folk-songs for the themes 
of his new book of songs, and had ar- 
ranged them for piano music. I have 
not heard nor seen the songs, and do not 
know if this be so; but if it were, it would 
in no wise reflect discredit upon the com- 
poser, Liszt in his rhapsodies and Ber 
lioz in his Faust did the same thing with 
existing Hungarian strains, as, for in 
stance, the Racokzy March ; and Schu- 
mann and Wagner made a similar use 
of the Marseillaise for their songs of the 
‘*T wo Grenadiers.” Thus, also, Balfe, the 
Trishman, used one of our most national 
airs, a Hussite song, in his opera, the 
Bohemian Girl, though how he came by 
it nobody has as yet explained. So the 
music of the people, sooner or later, will 
command attention and creep into the 
books of composers. 

An American reporter once told me 
that the most valuable talent a journal 
‘* nose for news.” 
Just so the musician must prick his ear 
for music. Nothing must be too low or 
too insignificant for the musician. When 
he walks he should listen to every whist- 
ling boy, every street singer or blind or- 
gan-grinder. I mvself am often so fasci- 
nated by these people that I can scarcely 
tear myself away, for every now and then 
I catch a strain or hear the fragments of 
a recurring melodic theme that sound like 
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the voice of the people. These things are 
worth preserving, and no one should be 
above making a lavish use of all such sug- 
gestions. It is a sign of barrenness, in- 
deed, when such characteristic bits of 
music exist and are not heeded by the 
learned musicians of the age. 

I know that it is still an open question 
whether the inspiration derived from a 
few scattering melodies and folk-songs can 
be sufficient to give a national character 
to higher forms of music, just as it is an 
open question whether national music, as 
such, is preferable. I myself, as I have 
always declared, believe firmly that the 
music that is most characteristic of the 
nation whence it springs is entitled to 
the highest consideration. The part of 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony that ap- 
peals most strongly to all is the melody 
of the last movement, and that is also the 
most German. Weber's best opera, ac- 
cording to the popular estimate, is Der 
Freischiitz. Why? Because it is the most 
German. His inspiration there clearly 
came from the thoroughly German scenes 
and situations of the story, and hence his 
music assumed that distinctly national 
character which has endeared it to the 
German nation asa whole. Yet he him- 
self spent far more pains on his opera 
Euryanthe, and persisted to the end in 
regarding it as his best work. But the 
people, we see, claim their own; and, atter 
all, it is for the people that we strive. 

An interesting essay could be written 
on the subject how much the external 
frame- work of an opera-—that is, the 
words, the characters of the personages, 
and the general mise en scéne—contributes 
towards the inspiration of the composer. 
If Weber was inspired to produce his mas- 
terpiece by so congenial a theme as the 
story of Der Freischiitz, Rossini was un- 
doubtedly similarly inspired by the Swiss 
surroundings of William Tell. Thus one 
might almost suspect that some of the 
charming melodies of that opera are more 
the product and property of Switzerland 
than of the Italian composer. It is to be 
noticed that all of Wagner's operas, with 
the exception of his earliest work, Rienzi, 
are inspired by German subjects. The 
most German of them all is that of Die 
Meistersinger, that opera of operas, which 
should be an example to all who distrust 
the potency of their own national topics. 

Of course, as I have indicated before, it 
is possible for certain composers to pro- 


ject their spirit into that of another race 
and country. Verdi partially succeeded 
in striking Oriental chords in his Aida, 
while Bizet was able to produce so thor- 
oughly Spanish strains and measures as 
those of Carmen. Thus inspiration can 
be drawn from the depths as well as from 
the heights, although that is not my con 
ception of the true mission of music. Our 
mission should be to give pure pleasure, 
and to uphold the ideals of our race. Our 
mission as teachers is to show the right 
way to those who come after us. 

My own duty as a teacher, I conceive, 
is not so much to interpret Beethoven, 
Wagner, or other masters of the past, but 
to give what encouragement I can to the 
young musicians of America. I must 
give full expression to my firm convie- 
tion, and to the hope that just as this 
nation has already surpassed so many 
others in marvellous inventions and feats 
of engineering and commerce, and has 
made an honorable place for itself in lit- 
erature in one short century, so it must 
assert itself in the other arts, and especial- 
ly in the art of music. Already there are 
enough public-spirited lovers of music 
striving for the advancement of this 
their chosen art to give rise to the hope 
that the United States of America will 
soen emulate the older countries in 
smoothing the thorny path of the artist 
and musician. When that beginning has 
been made, when no large city is without 
its public opera-house and concert-hall, 
and without its school of music and en- 
dowed orchestra, where native musicians 
can be heard and judged, then those who 
hitherto have had no opportunity to reveal 
their talent will come forth and compete 
with.one another, till a real genius emerges 
from their number, who will be as thor- 
oughly representative of his country as 
Wagner and Weber are of Germany, or 
Chopin of Poland. 

To bring about this result we must trust 
to the ever-youthful enthusiasm and pa- 
triotism of this country. When it is ac- 
complished, and when music has been es- 
tablished as one of the reigning arts of 
the land, another wreath of fame and 
glory will be added to the country which 
earned its name, the *‘ Land of Freedom,” 
by unshackling her slaves at the price of 
her own blood. 

Norr.—The author acknowledges the co-opera- 


tion of Mr. Edwin Emerson, Jr., in the preparation 
of this article, 























OUDEYPORE, THE CITY OF THE SUNRISE. 


BY EDWIN 
1. 

IF\HE little station at Chitor, asleep in 
| the noonday glare, seemed more akin 
to a caravansary 1) the desert than to the 
noisy and bustling railway centres fur- 
ther up the line. Only the station-mas- 
ter, whom it is correct to address as ba- 
boo, whether he may have any riglit to that 
title or not, and whose brown, spectacled 
visage was surmounted by a black velvet 
cap, the telegraph clerk, clad in a long 
white cotton garment, and the sepoy on 
guard at the freiglht-house, were present 
at our arrival. Across the railway track, 
which still rang with the reverberation 
of the departed train, arose, some distance 
away, a long wooded and bushy ridge, 
crowned with the level line of gray walls 
and towers of Chitor, the ancient capital 
of Meywar. The slender silhouettes of 
the two Towers of Victory, which alone 
rose above the level sky-line, were so far 
off that one could only divine their ex- 
quisite sculpture by the irregularity of 

their outlines. 

From the platform of the station only 
three other buildings were visible in all 
the vast and undulating half-desert land- 
scape which stretches away westward to 
the line of purple hills in the direction of 
Oudeypore, seventy-two miles away. ‘I 
had expected to find a letter or telegram 
from that city, with some information 
as to means of conveyance, not having 
then learned that telegrams or other mes 
sages had to be sent by ‘‘ dak post,” or by 
special runners, in the absence of either 
telegraph or railway connecting the Raj- 
pootana-Malwa line with the remote cap- 
ital. The baboo in charge of the station 
said that nothing had been received; and 
having directed Motee to find some coo- 
lies and follow on with the luggage con- 
voy, | wandered off along the sandy track 
in the direction of the dak bungalow, 
the last of the three buildings seen from 
the platform. Although it was the mid- 
die of January, the noonday sun, slightly 
veiled by haze, and with the addition of 
the reflected glare from the sandy and 
weedy waste about us, already began to 
be somewhat oppressive. The question 
of transport was speedily solved by meet- 
ing half-way to the bungalow an old and 
battered victoria, with a pair of brisk 
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horses, a turbaned driver, and ‘‘syce.” 
Upon the arrival of Motee with the coo- 
lies they deposited the luggage by the 
road-side, and we plunged at once into an 
animated discussion with the driver as to 
price and other preliminaries, for, as I had 
supposed, the conveyance belonged to the 
Maharana of Oudeypore. Just as we had 
come to an understanding about the price, 
the opportune arrival of the postmaster 
with a telegram (brought by a runner), to 
the effect that the carriage had been sent 
for us, and that there was nothing to pay, 
settled the matter at once. An elaborate 
‘tiffin’ is not to be had in a dak bunga 
low at short notice, and we were only too 
glad to find the usual bill of fare, ‘* sud- 
den death” (which title refers to the un- 
timely end of the chicken which had been 
alive when we reached the house), bread, 
potatoes, and jam, with whiskey and tepid 
soda. When the horses had been fed, 
and the baggage piled into the vehicle 
and corded together, leaving barely space 
on the back seat to accommodate the 
writer and the tiffin- basket, we drove 
briskly off in the teeth of a strong south 
wind and in the glare of the afternoon 
sun, over rolling uplands, toward the 
hazy line of far-off hills. There were 
spots of rich cultivation at intervals, with 
clumps of wild date-palms, and dense, 
wide-spreading banyans, sheltering the 
rare villages and way-side shrines; either 
a tank or a pool of water at these oases 
invariably reflected a patch of amber-tint- 
ed western sky beyond the dark trees. 
At each village we changed horses, which 
gave one an opportunity of walking on 
in advance—always a relief after the 
cramped confinement of the carriage. 

Groups of camels which were browsing 
among the sparse undergrowth by the 
road-side ambled clumsily away at our 
approach, and we often met whole fam- 
ilies of villagers toiling along the dusty 
track in tented bullock carts. 

Somewhere along the road the mail- 
carrier, that medizeval ancestor of the 
modern postman, met us on his way from 
Oudeypore. He carried his small letter- 
bag suspended from a lacquered stick, on 
the end of which hung a little cluster of 
bells, and he was preceded by his protec- 
tor, a wiry youth, armed with a drawn 
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cimeter. There is but little danger, how- 
ever, to be feared on this road, most of 
the tigers having been slain by the royal 
sportsman, and there are no brigands, so 
that one may travel alone more safely 
here than in Europe, and the cimeter is 
only an emblem of authority. 

When the burning after-glow had deep- 
ened into twilight, it beeame impossible 
to resist the feeling of drowsiness engen- 
dered by the strong dry wind and the 
monotonous movement of the carriage, in 
spite of the increasing chill of the night 
air. 

At midnight I was awakened, either by 
the cold or by the sudden cessation of 
motion. Behind the carriage the men, 
wrapped in their frieze ulsters, such as are 
worn by the sepoy infantry, were squat- 
ting over a blazing fire of dry leaves, 
which quickly smouldered as the supply 
was exhausted, and again flashed up fit- 
fully with each armful of the damp, 
earthy-smelling fuel, suddenly revealing 
the grotesque sculpture and pillared por- 
ticos of a little group of half-ruined tem- 
It was quite cold—40° Fahrenheit 
at least. We reached at last a gapin a 
line of hills, which might have been of 
any height in the darkness, and halted 
at a towering gateway. The huge doors, 
which swung open, moved by invisible 
warders, were studded with long iron 
spikes and hooks, which have survived 
from the days when fortress gates were 
so protected as a defence against the bat- 
tering power of mailed elephants. On 
either side of the flanking towers high 
erenellated walls climbed the hills and 
disappeared in the gloom. There were 
still nine miles before us, but the thicken- 
ing trees and temple spires showed that 


ples. 


we were nearing the capital, and finally 
we drew up at the dak bungalow, and 


with noise and clamor aroused the sleep- 
ing khansamah. 


II 


Oudeypore.—Even the first impression 
is agreeable, and has a fresh charm after 
the monotonous levels of the Punjaub, 
which lie far enough to the north to have 
the chill, at least, of a northern Novem- 
From the bungalow the ground 
slopes down on either side into a valley 
ringed about with bushy hills. Round- 
ed tree-tops cut off the view here and 
there, and little temples or shrines, some 
black and weather-stained, others gleam- 
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ing white, nestle in their shadows. Upon 
arriving in a native state, one’s first pro 
ceeding is always to call on the Resident, 
and it is but a short walk from the bun- 
galow to the Residency. From the en 
trance, guarded by an armed sentinel, the 
driveway winds upward among flower 
beds, and through checkered light and 
shadow, to a white house which stands 
on a low hill. The tall columns of the 
portico give it something of the char 
acter of an Italian villa, but the white 
domes of the little pavilions or ‘‘cha 
tris” which flank the terrace add the lo- 
cal color of India: the verandas, half 
hidden by striped ‘‘dhurries” and awn- 
ings, are partly covered, like the little 
hexagonal pavilions, with great masses 
of violet-purple bougainvilleas. From 
the long drawing-room, which traverses 
the house, a matchless vista is seen 
through the open glass doors at either 
end: through one the sunshine streams 
in over the gay parterres of flowers which 
deck the terrace; and beyond the other 
door, which opens on to a deep veranda, 
answering the purpose of a conservatory, 
there is a delightful confusion of light 
and color, of polished white columns, 
seen through a tangle of trailing vines 
and broad glistening leaves of fan-palms, 
of scarlet and violet and orange blooms, 
of patches of sunlit lawn and great trees, 
and then the towering white castellated 
palace of the Maharana, a mile away. 
On all sides the view is bounded by the 
circle of lovely wooded hilts, steeped in 
sunshine, which shut in this happy val- 
ley from the busy world, and shut out 
the telegraph, the railway, and the auto- 
matic distributor. 

Although I had intended to take up 
my quarters permanently in the bunga- 
low, it seemed like a bit of quite super- 
fluous self-denial to decline the cordial 
hospitality of the Resident, which was 
meant to be accepted; and indeed my res- 
olution to lead a life of hermitlike seclu- 
sion, a prospect which looked far less se- 
ductive from this point of view, was easi- 
ly broken. At Oudeypore, as at many 
other capitals of native states, everything 
seems to be the property of the reigning 
prince: there is not a carriage for hire, 
nor a boat on the lake; and if one only 
desires to stay a day or two in the trav- 
ellers’ bungalow, he must, as a matter 
of form, ask permission of the state, 
which will be granted through the Resi- 
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dent. But as the hospitality of the state 
is willingly extended to visitors armed 
with proper credentials, there is usually 
no difficulty about obtaining conveyances 
and a place to sleep in. One of the first 
evidences that the authorities were hos- 
pitably inclined was the arrival of a 
smart victoria, with driver and syce in 
scarlet liveries, all to be kept at the Resi- 
dency during the length of my stay. 

Oudeypore is a white city. Not only 
the pavilions, kiosks, and areades whieh 
rise from the shores of the lake, but the 
lower walls of the great palace, the island 
palaces,and the town itself, are positively 
dazzling with whitewash. 

A fellow-countryman whom I met on 
the road, whose name is everywhere 
known as an authority on Indian art, 
said that he had been greatly disappoint- 
ed in Oudeypore, mainly because the 
whitewasher’s brush had yiven it the 
semblance of a whited sepulehre. With 
all deference to his taste and judgment, I 
found the prevailing color to be rather 
agreeable than otherwise, and to have an 
enhanced value from its setting of dark 
foliage, so often relieved by brilliant 
masses of flowering vines. 

The whitewash is not used in order to 
hide baseness of material, for most of the 
architecture is solidly built of the dark 
red sandstone of the country, purely Hin- 
doo in style, abounding in colonnades 
with dentilated arches, and with richly 
sculptured brackets upholding the hori- 
zontal eaves: white, with its luminous re- 
flections and cool shadows, is far more 
restful to the eye than the dull brick col- 
or of the stone beneath. 

The warmer tone of the marble, where 
it appears in the upper parts of the palace 
and in the inner courts of the island plea 
sure-houses, gains in value from its rarity. 
In going through the town for the first 
time one cannot fail to be impressed by 
its bright and generally attractive aspect. 
A drawbridge across the moat gives ac- 
cess to the great gateway studded with 
spikes; beyond this is a court-yard sur- 
rounded by high walls and guarded by 
soldiers. Here we enter the broad sandy 
road which leads to the main bazar. 
The continuous rows of shops are shel- 
tered behind wide verandas and in the 
shadow of projecting eaves, which are 
supported by square Hindoo columns, 
shaped like the more ancient columns in 
the temples of Chitor, and by sculptured 
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brackets or consoles. Behind these col- 
onnades there is an ever-changing play 
of reflected light, and the patches of 
crude or half-effaced painting on the in 

ner walls have an added value from the 
warm white which prevails. Even the 
costumes of the men are of the universal 
tone, varied by the scarlet and gold lace 
of turbans, and the costumes of the court 
retainers, while the embroidered shawls 
and skirts of the women are of every im- 
aginable hue, so that these brilliant flash- 
es of color in the passing crowd, together 
with the gaudy dyes displayed around 
the shop doors, toned by the luminous 
obscurity of the shadow, all unite in pro- 
ducing an impression at once sparkling, 
joyous, and festal. A long flight of steps 
leads up to the door of a temple, which 
is guarded by two elephants with uplift- 
ed trunks, carved in stone, and posted 
one on each side. From this elevated 
perch they seem to be saluting the living 
elephants as they pass in the street be- 
low, and, like the temple, they too are 
whitewashed. There is another temple 
further on, where the sculptured friezes 
of fighting elephants, probably reproduc- 
tions of those at Chitor, retain the natural 
tawny color of the stone. The busiest 
corner of the bazar is at the intersection 
of another long street with this main ar- 
tery, and here stands a modern clock- 
tower, of striking and original design, 
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and quite in harmony with the architect 
ure around it. Instead of keeping straight 
on to the trifolia gateway and the pre- 
cincts of the palace, if we turn to the 
right, where the street ascends a slight 
rise, we shall enter a quarter of hand 
some houses, many of which belong to 
There is not much exte 
rior ornament about them, save for the 


court retainers. 


projecting brackets and latticed windows, 
which are not as delicately wrought as in 
many other cities of Rajpootana, but the 
broad spaces of blank white wall are dec 
orated with great mural paintings, where- 
in elephants, with much vigor of action, 
and prancing camels, some of which seem 


to be throwing their heads upward as if 
to incommode their riders, are depicted 
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The Hindoo artist is not 
quite as happy in rendering the action of 
the horse; and as to his anatomy, there 
seems to be a tacit agreement that much 
of it is to be left to the imagination. 
When [I first 
rather, similar ones in other cities, they 
seemed grotesque and barbaric, although 
not lacking in a certain amount of deco 
rative force. Whether these examples 
were really better, or whether, since it has 
become the fashion to borrow the ideas of 
the early Primitives and to express them 
in &@ manner more primitive still as to 
technique, we have learned to accept 
many things in art which we could not 
have understood before, it would be some- 
what difficult to determine. But of one 
thing I am certain, that these decora- 
tions impressed me as being much less 


as large as life. 


saw these frescoes, or, 


eccentric than at first, the drawing of 
the prancing elephants and supercil- 
ious camels less exaggerated, and the 
tigers as more seriously the 
crude yellow of these tigers seemed 
actually to harmonize with the great 
washes of raw blue and violet on the 
elephants. It may be that while 
these artists have worked stead 
ily on in the same way for ages, 
we have just begun to appreciate 
the value of simplicity, and one 
may easily believe that, with ju- 
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STREET AND PAINTED HOUSES. 


dicious initiation into the mysteries of the 
artistic ‘‘ cuisine ” of to-day,many of these 
village Giottos might find themselves 
quite ‘‘in the movement.” 


Il. 


The great white palace, which is the 
key-note and the dominant feature of the 
landscape, and which so fascinates the 
eye when first seen in the morning light 
rising above the tree-tops against the 
background of mountains, gains in in- 
terest as we approach it. There is so 
much of it that the eye cannot grasp all 
at once, but is first bewildered by its vast 
extent, and then confused by the multi- 
tude of interesting details, and not until 


one has seen it from the lake or from oe 
of the island palaces can he form an idea 
of the mass as a whole. From the land- 
ward side, and from the city, the most 
imposing approach is through the first 
gate at the end of the long bazar, where 
one enters the outer precincts and stands 
in front of the ‘* trifolia,” or triple-arched 
gateway, which is in itself a noble struc- 
ture, placed high upon rising ground, 
commanding the entrance to the long 
terrace in front of the castle walls, and 
crowned by open and delicately fashioned 
cupolas, connected with each other by 
a white wall or curtain of transparent 
stone lattice-work. Above this gateway 
soars the great white fabric, airy, unreal, 
and fantastic as a dream, stretching away 
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in a seemingly endless perspective of lat- 
ticed cupolas, domes, turrets, and jutting 
oriel-windows, rising tier above tier, at a 
dizzy height from the ground. A single 
dark tree spreads its branches above the 
walls of the topmost court, at the very 
apex of the pile.* 

the morning light. with the 
sunshine slanting obliquely across the 
dazzling white of the lower walls, and 
accentuating the baleconied windows, 
while it leaves the trifolia gateway and 


Seen in 


whole masses of the palace in shadow—a 
shadow full of mellow reflections and the 
azure of the sky—it has the coloring of a 
great cumulus cloud, and seems hardly 
more material. 

It was not by this gate, however, that 
we entered the palace for the first time, 
but 
the very opposite end, passing under the 


we followed the carriage drive at 


round gray towers of the new wing, not 
yet finished, and which will probably em- 
body in its interior decoration the choicest 
examples of South Kensington and Chip- 
pendale art. 

By this route, which winds past the 
towers by a sort of ascending ramp, we 
enter a narrow garden, where the glass 
globes of electric lamps rise among the 
flower beds and low shrubbery. Here 
stands a detached white building, like a 
modern bungalow of superior architect- 
ure, with broad, open doors. The first 
apartment is a sieeping-room of generous 
dimensions, which is furnished entirely 
with glass and erystal; the furniture, ta- 
bles, arm-chairs, mantel ornaments, even 
the bed itself and the *‘ punkah ” frames, 
as well as the great chandeliers and lus- 
tres, are all of glittering cut glass. A 
long dining-room opens out of this first 
chamber; one end of it, used as a billiard- 
room, has a bay - windowed recess over- 
looking the garden. Some full-length 


* Ferguson, in his History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, says of this palace: “It has not un- 
frequently been compared with the castle at Wind- 
sor, and not inaptly, for both in outline and extent 
it is not unlike that palace, though differing won- 
derfully in detail and in situation. In this latter 
respect the Eastern has the advantage of the West- 
ern palace, as it stands on the verge of an extensive 
lake, surrounded by hills of great beauty of out- 
line, and in the lake are two island palaces, the Jug 
Navas and Jug Munder, which are more beautiful 
in their class than any similar objects I know of 
elsewhere. It would be difficult to find any scene 
where art and nature are so happily blended togeth- 
er and produce so fairylike an effect. Certainly 
nothing I know of so modern a date equals it.” 
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portraits hang on the walls, among which 
is one of the late Maharana, by the Eng 
lish painter Prinsep. On the floor above 
are suites of sleeping-rooms, furnished ac- 
cording to the latest English ideas of com- 
fort. The most charming feature of 
this palace is the little marble belvedere 
perched on the low garden wall overlook 
ing the lake. From the principal entrance 
it is hardly more than a step across the 
gravelled walk and the prin. jlower beds 
to the little pavilion with slender and fra 
gile arches of white marble upholding the 
canopy. Two hundred feet below, at a 
rough estimate, lies the blue lake, fringed 
with green, surrounded by gardens, the 
palm-tufted islands, each with its gleam 
ing white palace, and always the same 
horizon of lonely hills. 

We reached the more distant and an 
cient part of the palace, which is so im 
pressive when seen from the trifolia gate, 
after a short drive along the connecting 
walls and towers, from the great terrace 
on the landward side. This long expanse 
of gravel, often used as a parade-ground, 
with a line of areaded structures for the 
stabling of horses and elephants, stand 
ing on its extreme verge above the town, 
is built upon tiers of arches, resting on 
the rocky ridge below. 

Beyond the gateway by which we enter 
this wing of the palace we reach a small 
court-yard by a few steps upward,and are 
confronted by a huge and portentous im- 
age of Vishnu, enshrined in a niche, and 
daubed with red paint: bedecked witli 
yellow flowers, but stern and aggressive 
of aspect, he watches over this part of the 
palace as if to repel the invasion of latter- 
day philistines. A strange old figure, 
which might claim kinship with the im 
age in the niche, comes hobbling out to 
meet us; his forehead is decorated with 
a brush-mark of yellow paint, he has a 
long white mustache, faded yellow gar- 
ments, and carries a curved ‘‘tulwar.” 
His general ‘‘ make-up” gave him the as 
pect of a fakir of some sort, but he proved 
to be a superannuated captain of the pal 
ace guards, and the janitor of this partic 
ular quarter. A few steps higher we come 
to another court, with a dark hall 
one side, entered from an open gallery 
with low eaves upheld by sculptured con 
soles. In this hall the dead Ranas are 
laid in state. The steep and narrow stair 


on 


ways, the angular, winding, and dimly 
lighted passages of solid masonry, faced 
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A TILED WINDOW IN THE PALACE. 


with polished ‘‘chunar,”* dingy with age 
and use, which lead us from one marvel 
to another, seem strangely out of keeping 
with the grandeur of a palace, where one 
would expect to find at least one monu 
mental stairease. But the young Rajpoot 
who is guiding us through the labyrinth 
is well up in the history of his country, 
and explains that this structure, like 
most others of the same epoch, is so built 
for against possible invasion. 
For of these narrow stairs and 
dark winding passages will admit only 
one at a time, and the invaders must per- 
force enter in single file. By one of the 
passages we came to a balcony overlook- 
ing a court- yard where ‘‘durbars” are 
sometimes held. Red awnings roof in 
the court below, and the dim light which 
pervades the place filters through a range 
of latticed windows on the same level as 


defence 


most 


* Chunar is a sort of cement or stucco of fine 
texture, and capable of such a high degree of polish 
that it is often used as a substitute for marble. 
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the baleony where we 
stand. In the centre of 
this line of windows and 
latticed arches a marvel 
lous projecting oriel of 
blue glass overhangs the 
court: the slender col 
umns supporting the can 
opy, and the brackets or 
which uphold 
the entire structure, and 
which are shaped like 
peacocks, are all of glass 
and erystal, vivid ultra 
marine blue and _ pale 
green in their prevailing 
tints. Descending to the 
level of the court-yard 
we find at each end an 
areaded recess, each with 
a fountain set in the 
wall. These two foun 
tains are alike: a shell 
shaped basin projects 
from the wall, above 
which stands in the 
arched recess a gorgeous 
blue and green peacock, 
pre-Raphaelite in fidelity 
of color and design, and 
of the same glittering 
crystal as the balcony 
above. When we ascend 
again to the line of the 
upper balconies we con- 
tinue on through a long range of small 
chambers, each commanding by its pro 
jecting bay-window a view of the terrace 
below and a vast sweep of landscape, the 
snow-white domes and flat terraces and 
temple spires among green tree-tops of the 
city which sleeps beneath us, and on all 
sides the far-reaching horizon of faint pur- 
ple hills. One of these balconies within 
and without, as well as the little chamber 
to which it gives light, is covered with old 
Dutch tiles, in which blue prevails. Seen 
from the terrace below, this blue window 
makes a pleasing note of color in the end- 
less expanse of white. Another room is 
walled with dull glass in long straight 
slabs, in horizontal, vertical, and zigzag, 
zebralike bands; on the walls are little 
portraits of old monarchs and men of 
state, painted on rice paper, and resem- 
bling in delicacy of design and coloring 
the work of the older Japanese painters. 
Beyond this long range of apartments, 
of which no two are alike, we come to a 
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marble court-yard open to the sky, and 
not unlike that at Secundra, where the 
tomb of Akbar is placed. A small gar- 
den in the centre is enclosed by a low lat- 
tice of white marble, and a solitary cocoa- 
nut-palm, which can be seen from all 
the surrounding country, rears its golden 
plumes high above the palace walls. The 
marble here is tawny with age. From this 
court opens a summer sleeping-room of 
the Maharana, which is truly original; it 
is a large square hall, of which the only 
visible material is marble. A row of 
columns separates it from the court, and 
the other three sides, save for the sup- 
porting piers or columns, have transpar- 
ent walls of that delicate stone tracery 
peculiar to India. In the centre there is 
a tank of water, and from the tank rises 
a sort of island platform, with low trellis- 
work around it, and slender columns sup- 
porting a dome. This is the bed where 
royalty sometimes sleeps on hot summer 
nights, in the spring-time, or in ‘‘mon- 
soon weather,” when kept in town by 
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pressure of affairs. The island couch 
and the bridge connecting it with the 
mainland or floor, as well as the broad 
expanse of pavement, are of the same pol 

ished white marble. Perched on the very 
summit of the castle, every chance breeze 
must draw through it from the outer 
court, or through the latticed walls 

From the balconies one may look direct- 
ly down on the broad backs of elephants 
chained to a low wall, and busily engaged 
in powdering themselves with dust. Here 
the elephant fights take place, and the 
great brutes are made to charge at each 
other from opposite sides of the wall. In 
one of the preceding courts there is a cu- 
rious example of glass inlay. On either 
side of a very small window the wall is 
decorated with life-sized figures in groups, 
and trees resembling the weeping-willows 
worked by our grandmothers in the fune- 
real *‘samplers” of their day. The fig- 


ures are clothed in a nondescript fantastic 


costume, between the Rajpoot costume and 
the fashion of European dress in the days 
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of the First Empire, and the subjects seem 
to be episodes of courtship conducted in a 
highly jovial and eccentric manner. 

From the upper windows a series of 
curious structures is visible, standing in 
a row along the wall near the trifolia 
gate. They consist of carved Hindoo 
arches supported by stone columns, and 
from the apex of each arch hangs a gi- 
gantic pair of scales. They are called 
‘*torans,” and were built by successive 
Maharanas, who were in the habit of 
weighing themselves on the day of their 
accession to the throne, or upon other 
festal occasions, against their weight in 
gold,in rupees or in other valuables, and 
the plunder was afterward distributed 
among the priests and the inferior castes. 

.... The goal of one of our pilgrim- 
ages to the town was the state school sit- 
uated in this quarter. It seemed to be 
an event for both masters and pupils, for 
one of the company Statesman 
whose temporary retirement was just then 
the chief topic of the London press; but 
of this I was not aware at the moment. 
An amusing episode for this impromptu 
school committee was a dialogue in Eng- 
lish between two Hindoo youngsters of 
eleven or twelve, in which one represent- 
ed Alexander the Great and tlie other 
personified Socrates. They were watched 
with breathless solicitude, and egged on, 
when their enthusiasm seemed to flag, 
by the English teacher, a turbaned Mus- 
sulman, to whom we were afterwards in- 
troduced by Mr. Fateh Lal, who had been 
his pupil. A class of young men from 
fifteen to twenty were well up in the high- 
er mathematics, and the visiting commit- 
tee wisely abstained from any very search- 
ing examination. In the primary section 
below, a class of little Hindoo girls had 
already commenced their English gram- 
mar. I may here note, what I have re- 
marked elsewhere in India, the unex- 
pected and sometimes startling precocity 
of the young in matters intellectual. 

As we leave this quarter the street de- 
scends a steep hill between tall houses, 
and at the bottom we come to another 
three-arched gateway, which is an exten- 
sion of a palace belonging to some branch 
of the reigning family. Above the arches 
a long latticed gallery connects the struc- 
ture with the main body of the palace. 
All this upper portion is ornamented with 
frescoed designs, and in places with an 
inlay of biue glass, having the effect of 
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under the arches, we 
emerge from the shadow into a dazzle of 
light; from the broad platform of old 
and yellow marble, well polished by the 
constant friction of bare feet, a few low 
steps lead down to the blue water of the 
Pichola Lake. On one side a white wall 
ending in a little temple cuts off the 
view; the dancing reflection of the sun 
in the water is thrown up in long rip- 
pling waves of light into the shadow of 
the eaves. The view down the lake on 
the other side is unsurpassed in India. <A 
long perspective of white palaces, with 
many domes and oriel- windows, with 
solid masses of dark foliage rising from 
the water here and there, reaches to the 
great supporting walls of the Rana’s cas- 
tle, and at this point the lake opens out 
into greater width; its horizon of gar- 
dens and hills beyond is interrupted only 
by the fantastic silhouettes of the island 
palaces, which seem to float between wa- 
ter and sky; it is as if the elusive mi- 
rages which we had so often-seen on our 
way across the white salt deserts of Per- 
sia, and which had always melted into 
thin air, had at last become materialized 
here. As we stand on the steps and look 
across tle water in front of us, which is 
like a narrow river at this point, we see 
other temples among dark trees, all in 
the shadow, and there are also little gar- 
den pavilions, with steps descending to 
the water, and sometimes with graceful 
arcaded galleries overhanging it. Just 
now the platform behind us and the steps 
are crowded with women and young girls, 
babies and children, all either bathing or 
washing their brazen water-jars, chatter- 
ing, gossiping, laughing, or lying about 
in the genial afternoon sunshine of Jan- 
uary, and not at all in a hurry to finish 
their work or to go home. Under and 
through the white arches an endless 
throng of these gracefully draped, sway- 
ing figures, in scarlet, in crimson and 
dull gold, in faded reds and warm blues, 
carrying on their heads the great vases 
of glittering metal, is continually passing 
to and from the wet and glistening steps. 
The golden afternoon haze is beginning 
to soften the white of the walls, but to- 
morrow morning, when this side is in 
shadow, we shall see exactly the same 
mellow glow on the opposite side, and 
the difference between morning and af- 
ternoon is quite too intangible to express 
with any painter’s medium. A_ boat 
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with a numerous crew is waiting at the 
landing, settled 
comfortably among the cushions, we are 


and having ourselves 
pushed off from the shore, and steer for 
the island of ** Jug Navas,” 
nearest of the larger islands, and seems 
the 
leave the steps an elephant emerges slow- 


which is the 


to be more material. Just as we 


ly from the gloom of the arch and comes 
down to the water; his ‘‘mahout” has no 


need to guide him with heel or prong; 
he knows well where the water is, and 


when he reaches the steps, he first puts 
one foot cautiously down, and tries the 
lower step, and then solidly plants the 
other fore foot with equal deliberation. 
He has taken the same precaution many 
times before, and will not fail 
the next time. Having assured himself 
of his present safety, he proceeds to suck 


to do so 
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on the steps, and the drinking elephants, 
until the 
cuts the glassy surface, it seems at times 
like passing over a white cloud. 


is mirrored below, and prow 


lV 

The low wall of an island kiosk hidesa 
garden court, and as the boat glides past 
the open door we see for a moment the 
glossy foliage of the orange-trees, and the 
tessellated with little 
glass lamps which are used to illuminate 
the islands during the great festival of 
the ‘‘ Holi.” <A 
oars and we pass into the shadow of the 
island palace of ‘‘ Jug Navas,” a shadow 
broken by long shafts of sunlight which 
slant through the low arches of the areade, 


pavement, strewn 


few more strokes of the 


and through open baleonied windows over 
hanging the water.* Through these open 





ON THE ISLAND OF 


up the water through his long flexible 
filter. As the boat moves down the lake 
towards the islands, the glow and power 
of the white light thrown back from the 
vast and towering expanse of blank wall 
from which the Rana’s palace soars up- 
ward against the deep blue of the sky, 
and from the white city at its side, is al- 
most too much for the eyes. All this 
white, streaked in places with the golden 
green of the hanging terraced gardens, 
and the scarlet and multicolored figures 





JUG 
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ings, and between tlie interstices of the in- 
tricate vinelike lattices, there are glimpses 
of tangled foliage touched with golden 
light, where the sun pierces the green 
transparency of banana leaves,.or the 
drooping fronds of cocoanut - trees, and 
high above all rises a slender-stemmed 


* The Pichola Lake is artificial, like the three oth- 
er lakes in the neighborhood. The “ Jessamund ” 
or Dehbor Lake, some miles away, is the largest 
artificial lake in the world, being twelve miles in 
length by nine in breadth. 
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fan-palm. <A few of the window lattices 
are filled in with stained glass, and across 
them are etched the flickering shadows of 
long leaves which sway and shiver with 
every breath of wind. The domes which 
rise above the outer wall are tipped with 
great pear-shaped knobs of crystal or of 
emerald-green glass which flash like jew- 
els against the dark foliage. Evidently the 
place was not intended to be imposing or 
grandiose in its architectural effect, but it 
certainly impresses one as a delightful 
medley of cool and dimly lighted retreats, 
opening suddenly on to terraces or into 
bright gardens, watered by tortuous chan- 
nels confined by low parapets of chunar 
with great central tanks choked with lo 
tus leaves; and of dark winding passages 
and steep and narrow stairways, whence 
one emerges out of the gloom, after 
knocking his knees on the steps or his 
head against the roof, into the blinding 
outer light with some new vista before 
him. As a hot-weather retreat no more 


perfect spot could be imagined, and the 
exquisite little vignettes of calm lake and 
mountain seen through the arched win- 
dows, framed by long swaying palm 
leaves, together with the subdued, monot 
onows lapping of the water against the 
walls, and the dry rustling of the great 
leaves, all combine to create an atmos 
phere of repose, of tranquil and indolent 
forgetfulness. One of the most inviting 
little nooks is an oblong bathing-tank, sur- 
rounded by white cliunar walls with mar- 
ble arcades, and quite open to the sky. 
We enter at one end upon a narrow plat- 
form, and in the centre of it rises a steep in- 
clined plane of highly polished white mar- 
ble, edged by anarrow border of inlaid blue 
glass; the top of this slope is reached by a 
narrow stairway, and from this elevated 
station the amber-hued fair bathers were 
wont to slide down into the water, doubt- 
less with the same chorus of shrieks which 
is heard from the ‘‘ montagnes russes” or 
Switchback Railway when the féte at 
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Neuilly is in progress. At the opposite 
end of the tank a low open-work parapet 
of marble fences off a portion of the plat- 
form, probably reserved for royalty. Upon 
either side a series of arches opens into the 
cool halls, with various little cushioned 
retreats beyond. From the wall of one of 
the rooms projects a curved shallow basin, 
which forms the base of a niche, orna 
mented with glass mosaic, and it is so con- 
trived that it may perform the office of a 
bath, or at least provide a cool place to sit in 
ofahotafternoon. There is little other fur- 
niture but a few brocaded arm-chairs and 
sofas ranged against the wall, and heavy 
portiéres shut out the light of the court. 
Another little detail seemed quite peculiar 
to this palace: the high white walls which 
shut in the tank from the other buildings 
lave spear-head battlements along the 
top, and the interstices between them are 
filled with stained glass. A small room, 
which is entered from a higher level, is 
unique and decidedly artistic in its deco 
ration. Two narrow spaces on each side 
of a door are filled by portraits frescoed 
on the walls—one of them is a seated life- 
size portrait of the late Maharana, and 
the other may have represented his queen 
or some favorite of the day. These roy- 
alties are depicted with the fairest of Eng- 
lish complexions, but they would have 
been far more decorative with their own 
golden-brown skins, no darker in reality 
than the tint of a sunburnt European. 
This decorated boudoir opens from a 
larger sleeping-room sometimes used by 
the Maharana; the light from the water 
below the windows is thrown up through 
the closed Venetian blinds, and reflected 
on the walls and ceiling. The furniture 
is evidently designed and carved by na- 
tive artisans after European models, and 
the most striking feature of the room is 
an enormous mirror, with a frame of 
earved black wood, reaching from the 
ceiling nearly to the floor; it is, in reali- 
ty, a door which when opened discloses 
a small room two feet higher than the 
sleeping-room, and in its marble floor 
there are rows of little star-shaped ori- 
fices which send up jets of water upon 
the pressure of a spring This is an- 
other device against the hot spring-time, 
when a wet marble is more inviting than 
the dry hot linen or silk of a couch. 
This island of Jug Navas has its modern 
palace, with rooms which recall the Tri- 
anon at Versailles, with Empire furniture, 
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maps, and pictures on the walls, and a 
well-lighted drawing-room overlooking 
the lake and the gardens. With this ex- 
ception most of the little palaces in this 
island were built during the reign of the 
Maharana Jugat Singh II. in the last 
century, and the whole island, according 
to Rousselet, covers a surface of one hun- 
dred and sixty ‘‘ ares anglais.”* 

The larger island of Jug Munder pre- 
sents the most fascinating silhouette when 
seen either from the public gardens, along 
the shore beyond the new wing of the 
great palace, or from the lake at sunset. 
It is not easy to find words in which to 
express either its beauty of color or its 
grace of outline, for it embodies more 
completely than any landscape I have yet 
seen that intangible charm of the tropics. 

At sunset when the water, unbroken 
by a single ripple, repeats the glow of the 
sky. the island is the one dark note in 
all the expanse of pale rose, save for the 
purple range of hills on the mainland be- 
yond. Over the low line of arches and 
domes and white garden walls, which re 
peat the cool azure tint of the sky above, 
rise the dusky and massive crowns of 
ancient mango and banyan trees, and 
high above them towers a fringe of grace- 
ful fan-palms and cocoanuts. But few 
of the slender stems are straight, and the 
others lean across them at various angles. 
From the landing-place they rise up in a 
compact bouquet, aud from any point of 
view they are picturesque and altogether 
satisfactory. On one side of the landing- 
place there is a long row of stone elephants 
with upraised trunks which stand with the 
feet in the water. When we enter the 
open gate we find ourselves in a long 
court, and the palace, which with its de- 
pendencies occupies the greater part of the 
island, rises on our right. It is arehitect- 
urally more imposing than any structure 
on the other island, and the tawny yellow 
hue of its domes and upper stories con- 
trasts pleasantly with the white below. 

The great oblong court above which 
rises this simple and stately facade would 
make an ideal mise en scéne for some 
Eastern drama by Sardou. To qualify 


it as theatrical might seem disparaging, 
and yet one cannot see it without think- 
ing of the theatre, or rather of the opera, 
and longing to see it peopled with a 
crowd of courtiers and attendants, and a 
glittering ballet of Nautch girls. 


* An are is about 119.6 square yards, 


Close 





to the water-gate there is a low platform, 
a throne, and a domed canopy above it, 
all of white marble. A long checkered 
expanse of pavement extends in front of 
us as we stand tliere, flanked on the right 
by the palace, on the left by huge old 
trees, and the lofty palms which we saw 
from the water. They rise from thickets 
of banana leaves which hide the lake. 
At the opposite end, near the en 
trance of the palace, there is a broad 
tank, near which stand several ki- 
osks, one of which is of delicately 
sculptured black marble. The le- 
gend runs that this palace was built 
by the Rana Koroun as a refuge 
for Shah Jehan, who had mutinied 
against his father, Jehanghir, and 
had sought shelter at the court of 
Oudeypore. To use the words of 
Rousselet, *‘ the interior is decorated 
with mosaics of jasper, agate, and 
onyx”; and in one of the halls 
there is a low throne or platform, 
supported by ecaryatides, and hewn 
from a single block of green ser 
pentine. Mr. Fateh Lal, who was 
one of the party when I first saw 
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this palace, said that there is good au- 
thority for the belief that here Shah 
Jehan first conceived the idea of the pre- 
cious mosaic with which his architects 
decorated the matchless Taj-Mahal and 
many of the imperial palaces erected 
during his reign. Here also were shel- 
tered the English refugees from the gar 
risons of Neemuch and Indore during the 
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mutiny of 1857. 
visit 


When I made my last 
to the island in order to finish a 
sketch, my wish to see it as a spectacular 
background was realized, although the 
performance did not take place in the 
great inner court. On one side of the 
landing an extensive area of 
pavement, one corner of which is filled 
by a group of great trees and a tangled 


there is 


thicket of bananas, separated from the 
platform by a low stone lattice; a tem ple- 


BOY DECORATING IDOL WITH FLOWERS. 


like edifice, with sculptured columns sup- 
porting a low flat roof, stands on the ex- 
treme verge, and between the columns 
there is a view of the shining water and 
the wooded hills beyond. One of the 
great state barges, with high bow and 
poop, like the old Greek galleys, was an- 
chored at the steps, surrounded by a fleet 
of smaller craft, and the passengers—a 
crowd of holiday-making women and 
children from the great palace across the 
water, accompanied by their male attend- 
ants and servants—were all seated on the 
pavement. A long shaft of sunlight 
streamed through the open gateway of a 
garden behind, falling upon the sitting 
groups, kindling into vivid scarlet the 
prevailing reds of their costumes, touch- 
ing the flashing ornaments and the rare 
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spots of white, until it resembled nothing 
so much as a glowing parterre of gerani 
ums. When, by a common impulse, they 
all rose and moved towards the boats, 
there was an indescribable tumult of color, 
which seemed to culminate when the great 
barges floated slowly out, crowded with 
their scarlet and crimson freight, all in 
the shadow of the tall trees, into the long 
white reflections, shot across with azure 
and violet from the sky, and beyond rose 

the palace walls and hanging gardens 

of the white city. 

V. 

No better spot could be found than 
this city in which to observe the ways 
of high-caste native life. As I re- 
member the resplendent personages 
who came to make brief visits of cere- 
mony or to pay their respects to some 
passing notability of official or diplo- 
matic rank, the glittering bravery of 
their attire, and the elaborate trap- 
pings of their horses, the inimitable 
twist of their blue-black beards, and 
the deferential grace of their ‘‘sa- 
laams,” carefully graded to the cor- 
rect degree, the melancholy truth is 
borne in upon me that the ‘‘dude”’ 
of Western descent is, after all, but 
a crude and unfinished production. 
When arrayed in his court dress, and 
mounted on his horse caparisoned with 
corresponding splendor, the Rajpoot 
noble is decorative to a dazzling de- 
gree. One toilet which I had the 
opportunity of studying in detail 
might be termed a ‘‘ symphony” in 
white, relieved by color sparingly 

used, and by the sparkle of gems. The 
wearer of this costume, who appeared 
thus attired on state occasions only, 
was a young man of twenty, and sat 
his horse like a white statue. A long- 
skirted tunic or frock of white muslin, 
close-fitting white trousers, and a rose- 
colored turban with a broad band of gold 
lace and tall flashing plume of dark heron 
feathers and gold filigree were the sali- 
ent points. Other accessories were the 
sword-belt, crossing his breast and encir- 
cling his waist, of dark green velvet, 
richly worked with unalloyed gold, and 
thickly studded with emeralds, - rubies, 
and brilliants; a transparent yellow shield 
of rhinoceros hide, with knobs of black 
and gold enamel; a sash of stiff gold 
lace, with a crimson thread running 
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through the gold; bracelets of the dainty 
workmanship known as Jeypore enamel 
thickly jewelled, which he wore on his 
wrists and arms; and there were strings 
of dull, uneut about his neck. 
The skirts of his tunic were pleated with 
many folds, and stood stiffly out, like the 
skirts of a ‘‘premiére danseuse” in the 
ballet; and when he mounted his horse 
a servant on each side held them so that 
they might not be crushed. Four valets 
had charge of this costume, and it took 
them some little time to array their mas- 
ter. The trappings of the horse were 
scarcely less elaborate; his neck was cov- 
ered on one side with silver plates, and 
his mane, which hung on the other side, 
was braided, and lengthened by black 
fringes relieved by silver ornaments. 
White yaks’ tails hung from beneath the 
embroidered saddle cover on both sides; 
and his head, encased in a headstall of 
white enamelled leather and silver, topped 
with tall aigrettes, was tied down by an 
embroidered scarf in order to give his 
neck the requisite curve. 

The every-day dress of this gentleman 
was far more quiet in tone; but he seldom 
appeared twice in the same turban, which 
was of quite a different shape from that 
worn with the state costume, being smal] 
and closely folded, and it constantly va- 
ried in color. 

One of the most striking and character 
istic faces belonged to an officer of high 
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rank who called at the Residency in the 
company of the Maharana’s brother, and it 
may be described as typifying, like a com- 
posite photograph, the higher Rajpoot race. 
This face, when seen in profile, closely re- 
sembled the type of the Assyrian war- 
riors and courtiers on the bass-reliefs of 
Nineveh: there was the same straight line 
of the forehead and nose, and the long 
narrow eye, with full projecting eyeball, 
which appears in the bass-reliefs to be 
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either out of drawing, or to be greatly 
conventionalized, but which probably 
rendered the leading race characteristics 
with a certain degree of accuracy. This 
modern prototype of the Assyrian wore 
his jet-black beard horizontally trained 
to follow the upward twist of his curled 
mustaches, and his tunic or kuftan, of 
purple silk embroidered with a palm-leaf 
design in dull gold, fitted him so tightly 
as to accentuate the rotundity of his per 
son, as he was, to draw it mildly, inclined 
to fulness of habit. Could we look back 
a few centuries, not to go farther than the 
Norman conquest, we should undoubtedly 
find this long-eyed, black-bearded gentry 
living in much the same fashion as to-day, 
and wearing the same elaborate and glit- 
tering costumes, which have not changed 
in any essential particular since the days 
of Tamerlane. 

We find them to-day living in much the 
same fashion as in those days; going out 
to hunt with trains of vassals—*‘ shikar 
coolies ” is the correct term now—or sleep- 
ing away the long hot hours of the day 
in the wind-swept upper retreats of their 
lofty palaces; but with this difference, 
that in those days their periods of lux- 
urious idleness were relieved by periods 
of fierce warfare, of hard riding, and cat- 
tle-lifting border forays. Now that these 
dissipations are no longer to be had, and a 
paternal government relieves them of the 
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necessity of staying at home to guard their 
territories from the encroachments of jea- 
lous neighbors, they may, by way of con 
trast and compensation, pack their trunks 
with English outfits and sail for Brindisi. 
Laying aside the dress and the ways of 
their caste for a time, they may astonish 
the idlers at Vichy or Homburg with fétes 
which will be described at length in the 
Gil Blas, become the lions of a London 
season, or, if their appetite for social dis- 
tinction craves newer fields, even New- 
port will not close its doors to them. 
Notwithstanding the bejewelled dainti- 
ness of their attire, which might seem to 
imply a certain degree of effeminacy. 
many of them are experts with a boar 
spear or an express rifle. The present 
Maharana is said to be an adept in the 
slaying of tigers. Throughout his do- 
minions they are preserved for his own 
sport, and he frequently exposes him- 
self to considerable personal risk, hav- 
ing determined apparently to leave very 
few for his successor. The royal emblem 
of Oudeypore is the Rising Sun, and its 
rulers have always styled themselves 
‘‘children of the sun,” as they claim de- 
scent from the great luminary himself. 
Says Rousselet in his Inde des Rajahs: 
‘*The poorest Rajpoot of our day, thanks 
to the genealogy of his clan, may trace 
his origin back to the point from 
which it separates from the principal 
trunk, and beyond that to the common 
beginning, which, according to the most 
authentic traditions, goes back at least 
fifteen centuries. And with what pride 
he points out that his order is unstained 
by any misalliance with the Moguls!” 
Mr. Fateh Lal Mehta, the young son of 
the Prime Minister or ‘*‘ Dewan,” who has 
written a guide-book in English to Oudey- 
pore, says: ‘‘ The ruling chief is consider- 
ed to be the direct representative of Rali- 
ma, from whom was descended Kanaksen, 
who was the founder of the Oudeypore 
family, about 144 A.D..... No state in In- 
dia made a more courageous or more pro- 
longed resistance to the Mahommedans 
than Oudeypore. It is the boast of the 
family that they never gave a daughter 
in marriage to any of the Mahommedan 
emperors. They belong to the Sesodia 


sect of the great Gehlot clan, often called 
the nobles of the Rajpoots.” 

The present Maharana is entitled Maha- 
rana Dhiraz, Maharana Sahib Shree—Fa- 
He is given 
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a salute of nineteen guns, ** but the late 
ruler,” says Mr. Fateh Lal, ** was entitled 
to a personal salute of twenty-one guns.” 
Like other Indian princes, he has a stand- 
ing army, but it is not at present on a war 
footing, and does not therefore represent 
the available strength of his province. 
While the present régime lasts they 
will continue to be in a measure the ar 
biters of their own destinies, but abun 
dant evidence is not wanting to show that 
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are being hemmed in and surrounded on 
all sides by its advancing lines; some of 
them are already kindled into action, and 
it is but a question of time with the 
others. 


VI. 
In order to visit Chitor it is customary 
to petition for an elephant to cover the 


short distance between the dak bunga- 
low near the railway station and the 
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their conservatism in these matters of ex- 
ternals is being surely and insidiously 
undermined ; that many of them now 
prefer the modern luxury of their renais- 
sance or rococo villas, furnished and up- 
holstered by some firm on the Boulevard 
des Capucines, to the steep winding pas- 
sages and latticed ‘‘ miradors” of the moat- 
ed palace, and the dashing tandem to the 
lacquered palanquin or gilded howdalh of 
the traditional elephant. Nowhere in the 
world does there exist a more progressive 
country than the ‘‘ New India,” or one 
where existing conditions change more 
rapidly. Already these little feudal states 
Voi. XC.—No. 537.—48 


OU DEY PORE, 


great hill fort. But as the elephant is 
exasperatingly slow, and the distance is 
short, the writer preferred to walk. In 
the perfect weather physical exertion of 
any sort was a luxury, and particularly 
after the lazy life of Oudeypore. The 
only drawback to one’s perfect peace of 
mind was the reflection that many people 
in India have a belief that this exercise 
derogates from the dignity of a European, 
and natives cannot yet understand why 
one should walk when he can by any 
possibility ride. 

As we set out in the morning an ele- 
phant passes us ploughing majestically 
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to the gates of Chitor. 
There are several gate- 
ways before we reach, 


after many angular 
turns, the great portal 
at the summit, called 


the **Ram Pol”; it is 
enriched with sculpture, 
and long processional 
friezes of horses and 
elephants are wrought 
along the base of the 
round towers and the 
stone platforms on ei- 
ther side. Here there 
is a guard of the Maha- 
rana’s soldiers uniform- 
ed in yellow ‘ karkie 
drill.” Beyond this gate 
there is a little village 
among the trees and 
débris of temples, and 
then we enter at once, 
by paths overgrown 
with jungle and briers, 
the precincts of the de- 
serted capital. 

By a_ route’ which 
ascends sharply on the 
right we reach the ruins 
of the Rana’s palace; 
although only the roof- 


FATEH LAL MEHTA, OF OUDEYPORE, IN COURT DRESS. less walls have been 
left standing, and no- 
thing remains of the 


through the lew bushes, but we do not 
want him, and we shall arrive at the 
summit of the ridge by a short-cut much 
sooner, although Motee longing 
glances at his comfortable back. There 
is one wide river to cross, spanned by a 
stately but dilapidated bridge, which be- 
gins far inland, and there is also a short- 
er way by which we cross the shallow 
On the 
road beyond we pass an itinerant juggler 
with a couple of trained monkeys; he 
had halted by the stone parapet, and was 
endeavoring to teach his unwilling pupils 
new trick. Near the road- side 
there is a collection of black tents, which 
are peopled with other vagabond gypsies 
with other trained monkeys. 

And then we straggle up through the 
main bazar of a little town at the very 
foot of the steep wooded bluff; and here 
begins the rocky path, which we follow, 
to the great discomfort of Motee, until it 
intercepts the paved causeway leading up 


casts 


river- bed on stepping - stones. 


some 


original pile but a hollow shell, one 
may still form a fairly just idea of its 
former extent. Several tiers of square 
projecting bay-windows rise one above 
the other, each window having two col- 
umns supporting its roof; and they are 
almost the exact counterparts of the 
windows in the mosques of Ahmeda- 
bad, built of the same tawny stone, and 
having similar designs in the narrow 
courses or bands of ornamental stone- 
work which relieve the plain wall surfaces. 
There are no curves in this early (or late) 
Hindoo architecture; everything is square 
and angular, but at the same time it is 
far from being heavy in its general effect. 
The great horizontal limbs of ancient 
trees protrude through the windows and 
reach over the upper battlements. Al- 
though this edifice is known as the palace 
of the Rana Khoumbou, he is now be- 
lieved to have added only a few portions. 
One of the most interesting groups of 
temples stands almost on the extreme 
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verge of the high ridge, whence one may 
look far away over the cloud - flecked 
plains towards the distant hills of Oudey- 
pore. One feels that the storms of many 
monsoons have beaten directly upon them, 
for the trees on the bluff are low and 
twisted by the wind, and the walls which 
face the west, with the interstices of the 
sculpture, are inky black, while the friezes 
of statuettes in high relief gleam like yel- 
low ivory against black velvet. In some 
places one has to force his way through a 
tangle of briers and undergrowth to get 
a nearer view of them. As in all Hindoo 
work of that epoch, the human figure is 
more or less conventionalized, but in one 
temple, the finest of this group, nature is 
interpreted with less formality, and with 
greater realism of detail. These long 
friezes of statuettes which girdle the ex- 
terior walls for the most part represent 
dancing ‘‘ bayaderes” or ‘‘ Nautch girls,” 
turning and twisting, and gracefully 
writhing in postures which could hardly 
be rivalled by the professional contortion- 
ists of to-day, and they triumphantly show 
that nota phase of the ‘‘serpentine dance,” 
that latest revival of the choregraphic 
art, was unknown to them. Some of 
these ladies, costumed like the Nautch 
girls of to-day, when they beguile the na- 
tive amateur with dance and song, seem 
to be making merry at the expense of the 
spectator, and might well have exasper- 
ated the sombre ‘‘ moollahs” of Akbar’s 
day. Atallevents,they convey ina subtle 
way the vivid impression that the faith of 
the Hindoos was not morbidly ascetic. 
The great Tower of Victory, which is 
the principal landmark of Chitor, stands 
near these temples, but farther back from 
the bluff. It appears to have suffered but 








JUGGLER WITH MONKEYS ON THE ROAD 
TO CHITOR 


little from time and fanaticism, and it is 
still beautiful and complete as a work of 
art. The nine stories which make up its 
height are covered within, as well as on 
the outside, with sculptured figures, and 
square bay-windows project just enough 
from each story to diversify the outline; 
an open gallery with colonnade supports 
the modern dome at the summit. This 
tower was erected to commemorate the 
victory of the Rana Khoumbou, over Mah- 
mud, Sultan of Malwa, in 1439, and accord- 
ing to Ferguson, ‘‘it is a pillar of victory, 
like that of Trajan at Rome, but in infi- 
nitely better taste as an architectural ob- 
ject than the Roman example.” 
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THE PRINCESS ALINE. 


BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
Part LE 


‘* TNHE course of true love certainly runs 

smoothly with you,” said Miss Mor 
ris, as they seated themselves at the table. 
‘*What is your next move? What do you 
mean to do now?” 

‘* The rest is very simple,” said Carlton. 
‘*To-morrow morning I will go to the 
Row; I will be sure to find some one there 
who knows all about them—where they 
are going, and who they are seeing, and 
what engagements they may have. Then 
it will only be a matter of looking up 
some friend in the Household or in one of 
the embassies who can present me.” 

‘* Oh,” said Miss Morris, in the tone of 
keenest disappointment, ‘‘ but that is such 
acommonplace ending! You started out 
so romantically. Couldn't you manage 
to meet her in a less conventional way?” 

‘**Tam afraid not.” said Carlton. ‘‘ You 
see, I want to meet her very much, and to 
meet her very soon, and the quickest way 
of meeting her, whether it’s romantic or 
not, isn’t a bit too quick for me. There 
will be romance enough after I am pre- 
sented, if I have my way.” 

But Carlton was not to have his way; 
for he had overlooked the fact that it re- 
quires as many to make an introduction 
as a bargain, and he had left the Duke of 
Hohenwald out of his considerations. He 
met many people he knew in the Row 
the next morning; they asked him to 
lunch, and brought their horses up to the 
rail, and he patted the horses’ heads, and 
led the conversation around to the royal 
wedding, and through it to the Hohen- 
walds. He learned that they had attend- 
ed a reception at the German Embassy on 
the previous night, and it was one of the 
secretaries of that embassy who informed 
him of their intended departure that 
morning on the eleven-o'clock train to 
Paris. 

‘*To Paris!” cried Carlton, in conster- 
nation. ‘‘What! all of them?” 

‘Yes, all of them, of course. Why?” 
asked the young German. But Carlton 
was already dodging across the tan-bark 
to Piccadilly and waving his stick at a 
hansom. 

Nolan met him at the door of Brown’s 
Hotel with an anxious countenance. 

‘Their Royal Highnesses have gone, 


sir,” he said. ‘‘But I've packed your 
trunks and sent them to the station. 
Shall I follow them, sir?” 

‘* Yes,” said Carlton. ‘‘ Follow the 
trunks and follow the Hohenwalds. I 
will come over on the Club train at four. 
Meet me at the station, and tell me to 
what hotel they have gone. Wait; if I 
miss you, you can find me at the Hotel 
Continental; but if they go straight on 
through Paris, you go with them, and tel- 
egraph me here and to the Continental. 
Telegraph at every station, so I can keep 
track of you. Have you enough money?” 

‘‘T have, sir—enough for a long trip, 
sir. 

‘* Well, you'll need it,” said Carlton, 
grimly. ‘This is going to be a long trip. 
It is twenty minutes to eleven now; you 
will have to hurry. Have you paid my 
bill here?” 

‘*T have, sir,” said Nolan. 

“Then get off, and don’t lose sight of 
those people again.” 

Carlton attended to several matters of 
business, and then lunched with Mrs. 
Downs and her niece. He had grown 
to like them very much, and was sorry 
to lose sight of them, but eonsoled him- 
self by thinking he would see them a few 
days at least in Paris. He judged that 
he would be there for some time, as he 
did not think the Prineess Aline and her 
sisters would pass thfough that city with- 
out stopping to visit the shops on the Rue 
de la Paix. 

‘All women are not princesses,” he 
argued, ‘* but all princesses are women.” 

‘* We will be in Paris on Wednesday,” 
Mrs. Downs told him. “The Orient Ex- 
press leaves there twice a week, on Mon- 
days and Thursdays, and we have taken 
an apartment for next Thursday, and will 
go right on to Constantinople.” 

‘*But I thought you said you had to 
buy a lot of clothes there?” Carlton ex- 
postulated. ’ 

Mrs. Downs said that they would do 
that on their way home. 

Nolan met Carlton at the station, and 
told him that he had followed the Hohen- 
walds to the Hétel Meurice. ‘ There is 
the Duke, sir, and the three Princesses,” 
Nolan said, ‘‘and there are two German 
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gentlemen acting as equerries, and an 
English captain, a sort of A.D.C. to the 
Duke, and two elderly ladies, and eight 
servants. They travel very simple, sir, 
and their people are in undress livery. 
Brown and red, sir.” 

Carlton pretended not to listen to this. 
He had begun to doubt but that Nolan’s 
zeal would lead him into some indisere- 
tion, and would end disastrously to him- 
self. He spent the evening alone in front 
of the Café de la Paix, pleasantly occupied 
in watching the life and movement of 
that great meeting of the highways. It 
did not seem possible that he had ever 
been away. It was as though he had 
picked up a book and opened it at the page 
and place at which he had left off reading 
it a moment before. There was the same 
type, the same plot,and the same char- 
acters, who were doing the same charac- 
teristic things. Even the waiter who 
tipped out his coffee knew him; and he 
knew, or felt as though he knew, half of 
those who passed, or who shared with him 
the half of the sidewalk. The women at 
the next table considered the slim, good- 
looking young American with friendly 
curiosity, and the men with them dis 
cussed him in French, until a well-known 
Parisian recognized Carlton in passing, 
and hailed him joyously in the same lan- 
guage, at which the women laughed and 
the men looked sheepishly conscious. 

On the following morning Carlton 
took up his post in the open court of the 
Meurice, with his coffee and the Figaro 
to excuse his loitering there. He had 
not been occupied with these over-long 
before Nolan approached him, in some ex- 
citement, with the information that their 
Royal Highnesses—as he delighted to call 
them—were at that moment ‘coming 
down the lift.” 

Carlton could hear their voices, and 
wished to step around the corner and see 
them; it was for this chance he had been 
waiting; but he could not afford to act in 
so undignified a manner before Nolan, so 
he merely crossed his legs nervously, 
and told the servant to go back to the 
rooms. 

‘**Confound him!” he said; ‘‘I wish he 
would let me conduct my own affairs in 
my own way. If I don't stop him, he'll 
carry the Princess Aline off by force and 
send me word where he has hidden her.” 

The Hohenwalds had evidently de- 
parted for a day’s outing, as up to five 


o'clock they had not returned, and Carl- 
ton, after loitering all the afternoon, gave 
up waiting for them and went out to 
dine at Laurent’s, in the Champs Elysées, 
He had finished his dinner and was lean- 
ing luxuriously forward, with his elbows 
on the table, and knocking the cigar ashes 
into his coffee-cup. He was pleasantly 
content. The trees hung heavy with 
leaves over his head, a fountain played 
and overflowed at his elbow, and the 
lamps of the fiacres passing and repassing 
on the Avenue of the Champs Elysées 
shone like giant fire-flies through the fo- 
liage. The touch of the gravel beneath 
his feet emphasized the free, out-of-door 
charm of the place, and the faces of the 
others around him looked more than usu- 
ally cheerful in the light of the candles 
flickering under the clouded shades. His 
mind had gone back to his earlier student 
days in Paris, when life always looked 
as it did now in the brief half-hour of 
satisfaction which followed a cold bath 
or a good dinner, and he had forgotten 
himself and his surroundings. It was 
the voices of the people at the table be- 
hind him that brought him back to the 
present moment. A man was talking; 
he spoke in English, with an accent. 

‘“*IT should like to go again through 
the Luxembourg,” he said; ‘‘ but you 
need not be bound by what I do.” 

**T think it would be pleasanter if we 
all keep together,” said a girl’s voice, 
quietly. She also spoke in English, and 
with the same accent. 

The people whose voices had inter- 
rupted him were sitting and standing 
around a long table, which the waiters 
had made large enough for their party 
by placing three of the smaller ones side 
by side; they had finished their dinner, 
and the women, who sat with their backs 
toward Carlton, were pulling on their 
gloves. 

‘“Which is it to be, then?” said the 
gentleman, smiling. ‘* The pictures or 
the dressmakers?” 

The girl who had first spoken turned 
to the one next to her. 

‘* Which would you rather do, Aline?” 
she asked. 

Carlton moved so suddenly that the 
men behind him looked at him curious- 
ly; but he turned, nevertheless, in his 
chair and faced them, and in order to 
excuse his doing so, beckoned to one of 
the waiters. He was within two feet of 
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the gir] who had been called ** Aline.” 
She raised her head to speak, and saw 
Carlton staring open-eyed at her. She 
glanced at him for an instant, as if to 
assure herself that she did not know 
him, and then, turning to her brother, 
smiled in the same tolerant, amused way 
in which she had so often smiled upon 
Carlton from the picture. 

“Tam afraid I had rather go to the 
Bon Marché,” she said. 

One of the waiters stepped in between 
them, and Carlton asked him for his bill; 
but when it came, he left it lying on the 
plate and sat staring out into the night 
between the candles, puffing sharply on 
his cigar, and recalling to his memory 
his first sight of the Princess Aline of 
Hohenwald. 

That night, as he turned into bed, he 
gave a comfortable sigh of content. ‘I 
am glad she chose the dressmakers in- 
stead of the pictures,” he said. 

Mrs. Downs and Miss Morris arrived 
in Paris on Wednesday, and expressed 
their anxiety to have Carlton lunch with 
them, and to hear him tell of the prog- 
ress of his love-affair. There was not much 
to tell: the Hohen walds had come and gone 
from the hotel as freely as any other tour- 
ists in Paris, but the very lack of ceremo- 
ny about their movements was in itself a 
difficulty. The manner of acquaintance 
he could make in the court of the Hotel 
Meurice with one of the men over a cup 
of coffee or a glass of bock would be as 
readily discontinued as begun, and for his 
purpose it would have been much better 
if the Hohenwalds had been living in state 
with a visitors’ book and a chamberlain. 

On Wednesday evening Carlton took 
the ladies to the opera, where the Hohen- 
walds occupied a box immediately oppo- 
site them. Carlton pretended to be sur- 
prised at this fact, but Mrs. Downs doubted 
his sincerity. 

‘*T saw Nolan talking to their courier 
to-day,” she said, ‘‘and I fancy he asked 
a few leading questions.” 

‘** Well, he didn’t learn much if he did,” 
he said. ‘*YThe fellow only talks Ger- 
man.” 

‘‘Ah, then he has been asking ques- 
tions!” said Miss Morris. 

‘Well, heAloes it on his own responsi- 
bility,” said’ Carlton, “for I told him to 
have nothing to do with servants. Te 
has too much zeal, has Nolan; I’m afra:d 
of him.” 
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“If you were only half as interested as 
he is,” said Miss Morris, ‘‘ you would 
have known her long ago.”’ 

‘Long ago?” exclaimed Carlton. ‘1 
only saw her four days since.” 

‘*She is certainly very beautiful,” said 
Miss Morris, looking across the auditori- 
um, 

‘*But she isn’t there,” said Carlton. 
‘**That’s the eldest sister; the two other 
sisters went out on the coach this morn- 
ing to Versailles, and were too tired to 
come to-night. At least, so Nolan says. 
He seems to have established a friendship 
for their English maid, but whether it’s 
on my account or his own I don’t know. 
I doubt his unselfishness.” 

‘* How disappointing of her!” said Miss 
Morris. ‘‘ And after you had selected a 
box just across the way, too. It is such 
a pity to waste it on us.” Carlton smiled, 
and looked up at her impudently, as 
though he meant to say something, but 
remembering that she was engaged to be 
married, changed his mind, and lowered 
his eyes to his programme. 

‘* Why didn’t you say it?” asked Miss 
Morris, calmly, turning her glass to the 
stage. ‘* Wasn't it pretty?” 

‘*No,” said Carlton—‘* not pretty 
enough.” 

The ladies left the hotel the next day 
to take the Orient Express, which left 
Paris at six o'clock. They had bidden 
Carlton good-by at four the same after- 
noon, and as he had come to their rooms 
for that purpose, they were in consequence 
a little surprised to see him at the station, 
running wildly along the platform, fol- 
lowed by Nolan and a porter. He came 
into their compartment after the train 
had started, and shook his head sadly at 
them from the door. 

** Well, what do you think of this?” he 
said. ‘*‘ You can’t get rid of me, you see. 
I’m going with you.” 

‘**Going with us?” asked Mrs. Downs. 
‘* How far?” 

Carlton laughed, and coming inside, 
dropped on to the cushions with a sigh. 
‘**T don’t know,” he said, dejectedly. ‘* All 
the way, I'm afraid. That is, I mean, ’'m 
very glad I am to have your society for 
a few days more; but really I didn’t bar- 
gain for this.” 

‘* You don’t mean to tell me that they 
are on this train?” said Miss Morris. 

‘* They are,”’said Carlton. ‘‘ They have 
a car to themselves at the rear. They 
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only made up their minds to go this 
morning, and they nearly succeeded in 
giving me the slip again; but it seems 
that their English maid stopped Nolan in 
the hall to bid him good-by, and so he 
found out their plans. They are going 
direct to Constantinople, and then to Ath- 
ens. They had meant to stay in Paris 
two weeks longer, it seems, but they 
changed their minds last night. It was 
a very close shave for me. I only got 
back to the hotel in time to hear from 
the concierge that Nolan had flown with 
all of my things, and left word for me to 
follow. Just fancy! Suppose I had 
missed the train, and had had to chase 
him clear across the continent of Europe 
with not even a razor—” 

**T am glad,” said Miss Morris, ‘‘ that 
Nolan has not taken a fancy to me. I 
doubt if I could resist such impetuos- 
ity.” 

The Orient Express, in which Carlton 
and the mistress of his heart and fancy 
were speeding toward the horizon’s ut- 
most purple rim, was made up of six cars, 
one dining-ear with a smoking-apartment 
attached, and five sleeping-cars, includ- 
ing the one reserved for the Duke of 
Hohenwald and his suite. These cars 
were lightly built,and rocked in conse- 
quence, and the dust raised by the rapid 


movement of the train swept through 
cracks and open windows, and sprin- 
kled the passengers with a fine and 
irritating coating of soot and earth. 
There was one servant to the entire 
twenty-two passengers. He spoke 
eight languages, and never slept, but 
as his services were in demand by 
several people in as many different 
cars at the same moment, he satisfied 
no one, and the complaint-box in the 
smoking-car was stuffed full to the 
slot in consequence before they lad 
crossed the borders of France. 

Carlton and Miss Morris went out 
upon one of the platforms and sat 
down upon a tool-box. ‘It isn’t as 
comfortable here as in an observation- 
car at home,” said Cariton, *‘ but it’s 
just as noisy.” 

He pointed out to her from time to 
time the peasants gathering twigs, and 
the blue-bloused gendarmes guarding 
the woods and the fences skirting 
them. ‘Nothing is allowed to go to 
waste in this country,” he said. ‘‘It 
looks as though they went over it 

once a month with a lawn-mower and a 

pruning-knife. I believe they number 

the trees as we number the houses.” 
‘*And did you notice the great forti 

fications covered with grass?” she said. 

‘** We have passed such a lot of them.” 
Carlton nodded. 
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‘“‘And did you notice that they all 
faced only one way?” 

Carlton laughed, and nodded again. 
‘‘Towards Germany,” he said. 

By the next day they had left the tall 
poplars and white roads behind them, 
and were crossing the land of low shiny 
black helmets and brass spikes. They 
had come into a country of low moun- 
tains and black forests, with old fortified 
castles topping the hills, and with red- 
roofed villages scattered around the base. 

‘*How very military it all is!” Mrs. 
Downs said. ‘‘ Even the men at the lone- 
ly little stations in the forests wear uni- 
forms; and do you notice how each of 
them rolls up his red flag and holds it 
like a sword, and salutes the train as it 
passes?” 

They spent the hour during which the 
train shifted from one station in Vienna 
to the other driving about in an open 
carriage, and stopped for a few moments 
in front of a café to drink beer and to 
feel solid earth under them again, return- 
ing to the train with a feeling which was 
almost that of getting back to their own 
rooms. Then they came to great steppes 
covered with long thick grass, and flooded 
in places with little lakes of broken ice; 
great horned cattle stood knee-deep in 
this grass, and at the villages and way- 
stations were people wearing sheepskin 
jackets and waistcoats coyered with sil- 
ver buttons. In one place there was a 
wedding procession waiting for the train 
to pass, with the friends of the bride and 
groom in their best clothes, the women 
with silver breastplates, and boots to 
their knees. It seemed hardly possible 
that only two days before they had seen 
another wedding party in the Champs 
Elysées, where the men wore evening 
dress, and the women were bareheaded 
and with long trains. In forty-eight 
hours they had passed through Repub- 
lies, Principalities, Empires, and Kir 
doms, and from spring to winte: 
was like walking rapidly over * 
panorama of Europe. 

On the second evening 
off into the smoking-« 
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sofa opposite, the Duke raised .his head 
and looked at him curiously, and then 
turned over several pages of the cata- 
logue and studied one of them, and then 
back at Carlton, as though he were com- 
paring him with something on the page 
before him. Carlton was looking out at 
the night, but he could follow what was 
going forward, as it was reflected in the 
glass of the car window. He saw the 
Duke hand the eatalogue to one of the 
equerries, who raised his eyebrows, and 
nodded his head in assent. Carlton won- 
dered what this might mean, until he re- 
membered that there was a portrait of 
himself by a French artist in the Salon, 
and concluded it had been reproduced in 
the catalogue... He could think of no- 
thing else which would explain the inter- 
est the two men showed in him. On the 
morning following he sent Nolan out to 
purchase a catalogue at the first station 
at which they stopped, and found that his 
guess was a correct one. A portrait of 
himself had been reproduced in black and 
white, with his name below it. 

‘* Well, they know who I am now,” he 
said to Miss Morris, ‘‘even if they don’t 
know me. That honor is still in store 
for them.” 

‘*T wish they did not lock themse’ 
up so tightly,’ said Miss Morris 
want te see her very much. Coe 
walk up and down the platf 
next station? She may be at ‘ 

‘Of course,” said C 
could have seen her 
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But this same morning, 

au, the three Princesses, in- 

Lurning to their own car, seated 

seives in the compartment adjoining 

dining-car, while the men of their 

party lit their cigars and sat in a circle 
around them. 

“T was wondering how long they 
could stand three men smoking in one 
of the boxes they call cars,” said Mrs. 
Downs. She was seated between Miss 
Morris and Carlton, directly opposite the 
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Hohenwalds, and so near them that she 
had to speak in a whisper. To avoid do- 
ing this, Miss Morris asked Carlton for a 
pencil, and seribbled with it in the novel 
she held on her lap. Then she passed 
them both back to him, and said, aloud: 
‘*Have you read this? It has such a 
pretty dedication.” The dedication read, 
‘‘Which is Aline?” And Carlton, tak- 
ing the pencil in his turn, made a rapid 
sketch of her on the fly-leaf, and wrote 
beneath it: ‘‘This is she. Do you won- 
der I travelled four thousand miles to see 
her?” 

Miss Morris took the book again, and 
glanced at the sketch, and then at the 
three Princesses, and nodded her head. 
‘Tt is very beautiful,” she said, gravely, 
looking out at the passing landscape. 

‘*Well, not beautiful exactly,” an- 
swered Carlton, surveying the hills crit- 
ically, ‘‘but certainly very attractive. 
It is worth travelling a long way to see, 
and I should think one would grow very 
fond of it.” 

Miss Morris tore the fly-leaf out of the 
book, and slipped it between the pages. 
‘*May I keep it?” she said. Carlton nod- 
ded. ‘‘ And will you sign it?” she asked, 
smiling. Carlton shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and laughed. ‘‘If you wish it,” he 
answered. 

The Princess wore a gray cheviot trav- 
elling dress, as did her sisters, and a gray 
Alpine hat. She was leaning back, talk- 
ing to the English captain who accom- 
panied them, and laughing. Carlton 
thought he had never seen a woman who 
appealed so strongly to every taste of 
which he was possessed. She seemed so 
sure of herself, so alert, and yet so gra- 
cious, so easily entertained, and yet, when 
she turned her eyes towards the strange, 
dismal landscape, so serious! y intent upon 
its sad beauty. The English captain 
dropped his head, and with the pretence 
of pulling at his mustache, covered his 
mouth as he spoke to her. When he had 
finished he gazed consciously at the roof 
of the car, and she kept her eyes fixed 
steadily at the object toward which they 
had turned when he had ceased speaking, 
and then, after a decent pause, turned her 
eyes, as Carlton knew she would, towards 
him. 

‘He was telling her who I am,” he 
thought, ‘‘and about the picture in the 
catalogue.” 

In a few moments she turned to her 


sister and spoke to her, pointing out at 
something in the scenery, and the same 
pantomime was repeated, and again with 
the third sister. 

‘* Did you see those girls talking about 
you, Mr. Carlton?’ Miss Morris asked, 
after they had left the car. 

Carlton said it had looked as though 
they were. 

‘* Of course they were,” said Miss Mor- 
ris. ‘‘That Englishman told the Princess 
Aline something about you, and then she 
told her sister, and she told the eldest 
one. It would be nice if they inherit their 
father’s interest in painting, wouldn’t it?” 

‘*T would rather have it degenerate 
into an interest in’ painters myself,” said 
Carlton. 

Miss Morris discovered, after she had 
returnedeto her own car, that she had left 
the novel where she had been sitting, and 
Carlton sent Nolan back for it. It had 
slipped to the floor, and the fly-leaf upon 
which Carlton had sketched the Princess 
Aline was lying face down beside it. No- 
lan picked up the leaf, and saw the pic- 
ture, and read the inscription below: 
‘*This is she. Do you wonder I travelled 
four thousand miles to see her?’ 

He handed the book to Miss Morris, 
and was backing out of the compartment, 
when she stopped him. 

‘*There was a loose page in this, No- 
lan,’’she said. ‘‘ It’s gone; did you see it?” 

‘*A loose page, miss?” said Nolan, with 
some concern. ‘‘Ol, yes, miss; I was go- 
ing to tell you; there was a serap of paper 
blew away when I was passing between 
the carriages. Was it something you 
wanted, miss?” 

‘‘ Something I wanted !" exclaimed Miss 
Morris, in dismay. 

Carlton laughed easily. ‘‘It is just as 
well I didn’t sign it, after all,” he said. 
“*T don’t want to proclaim my devotion 
to any Hungarian gypsy who happens to 
read English.” 

‘*You must draw me another, as a 
souvenir,” Miss Morris said. 

Nolan continued on through the length 
of the car until he had reached the one 
occupied by the Hohenwalds, where he 
Waited on the platform until the English 
maid-servant saw him and came to the 
door of the carriage. 

‘“ What hotel ave your people going to 
stop at in Cons;antinople?” Nolan asked. 

“The Grande-Bretagne, I think,” she 
answered, 
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‘*That’s right,” said Nolan, approving- 
ly. ‘* That's the one we are going to. I 
thought I would come and tell you about 
it. And, by-the-way,” he said, ‘‘ here’s a 
picture somebody's made of your Princess 
Aline. She dropped it, and I picked it 
up. You had better give it back to her. 
Well,” he added, politely, ‘‘ I’m glad you 
are coming to our hotel in Constantino- 
ple; it’s pleasant having some one to talk 
to who can speak your own tongue.” 

The girl returned to the car, and left 
Nolan alone upon the platform. He ex- 
haled a long breath of suppressed excite- 
ment, and then gazed around nervously 
upon the empty landscape. 

‘*T fancy that’s going to hurry things 
up a bit,” he murmured, with an anxious 
smile; ‘‘he’d never get along at all if it 
wasn’t for me.”’ 

For reasons possibly best understood 
by the German ambassador, the state of 
the Hohenwalds at Constantinople dif- 
fered greatly from that which had obtain- 
ed at the French capital. They no longer 
came and went as they wished, or wan- 
dered through the show-places of the city 
like ordinary tourists. There was, on the 
contrary, not only a change in their man- 
ner towards others, but there was an in- 
sistence on their part of a difference in 
the attitude of others towards themselves. 
This showed itself in the reserving of the 
half of the hotel for their use, and in the 
haughty bearing of the equerries, who 
appeared unexpectedly in magnificent 
uniforms. The visitors’ book was cov- 
ered with the autographs of all of the im- 
portant people in the Turkish capital, and 
the Sultan’s carriages stood constantly 
before the door of the hotel, awaiting their 
pleasure, until they became as familiar a 
sight as the street dogs, or as-cabs in a 
hansom-eab rank. 

And in following out the programme 
which had been laid down for her, the 
Princess Aline became. even less accessi- 
ble to Carlton than before, and he grew 
desperate and despondent. 

‘If the worst comes,” he said to Miss 
Morris, *“‘I shall tell Nolan to give an 
alarm of fire some night, and then I will 
run in and rescue her before they find 
out there is no fire. Or he might frighten 
the horses some day, and give me a chance 
to stop them. We might even wait until 
we reach Greece, and have her carried off 
by brigands, who would only give her up 
to me.” 
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‘*There are no more brigands in Greece,” 
said Miss Morris; ‘‘ and besides, why do 
you suppose they would only give her up 
to you?” 

‘* Because they would be imitation brig- 
ands,” said Carlton, ‘‘and would be paid 
to give her up to no one else.”’ 

‘**Oh, you plan very well,” scoffed Miss 
Morris, ** but you don’t do anything.” 

Carlton was saved the necessity of do- 
ing anything that same morning, when 
the English captain in attendance on the 
Duke sent his card to Carlton’s room. He 
came, he explained, to present the Prince’s 
compliments, and would it be convenient 
for Mr. Carlton to meet the Duke that 
afternoon? Mr. Carlton suppressed an 
unseemly desire to shout, and said, after 
a moment's consideration, that it would. 
He then took the English captain down 
stairs to the smoking-room, and rewarded 
him for his agreeable message. 

The Duke received Carlton in the after- 
noon, and greeted him most cordially, and 
with as much ease of manner as it is pos- 
sible for a man to possess who has never 
enjoyed the benefits of meeting other men 
on an equal footing. He expressed his 
pleasure in knowing an artist with whose 
work he was so familiar, and congratulated 
himself on the happy accident which had 
brought them both to the same hotel. 

‘‘T have more than a natural interest 
in meeting you,” said the Prince, ‘and 
for a reason which you may or may not 
know. Ithought possibly you could help 
me somewhat. I have within the pa ” 
few days come into the possession of two 
of your paintings; they are studies, rath- 
er, but to me they are even more desir- 
able than the finished work; and I am 
not correct in saying that they have come 
to me exactly, but to my sister, the Prin- 
cess Aline.” ; 

Carlton could not withhold a certain 
start of surprise. He had not expected 
that his gift would so soon have arrived, 
but his face showed only polite attention. 

‘“The studies were delivered to us in 
London,” continued the Duke. ‘‘ They 
are of Ludwig the tragedian, and of the 
German Prime Minister, two most valu- 
able works, and especially interesting to 
us. They came without any note or mes- 
sage which would inform us who had sent 
them, and when my people made inqui- 
ries, the dealer refused to tell them from 
whom they had come. He had been 
ordered to forward them to Grasse, but on 
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learning of our presence in London, sent 
them direct to our hotel there. Of course 
it is embarrassing to have so valuable a 
present from an anonymous friend, es- 
pecially so for my sister, to whom they 
were addressed, and I thought that, be- 
side the pleasure of meeting one of whose 
genius I am so warm an admirer, I might 
also learn something which would enable 
me to discover who our friend may be.” 
He paused, but as Carlton said nothing, 
continued: ‘‘ As it is now, I do not feel 
that I can accept the pictures; and yet I 
know no one to whom they can be re- 
turned, unless I send them to the dealer.”’ 

“It sounds very mysterious,” said 
Carlton, smiling; ‘‘and I am afraid I 
cannot help you. What work I did in 
Germany was sold in Berlin before I left, 
and in a year may have changed hands 
several times. The studies of which you 
speak are unimportant, and merely stud- 
ies, and could pass from hand to hand 
without much record having been kept 
of them; but personally I am not able to 
give you any information which would 
assist you in tracing them.” 

‘* Yes,” said the Duke. ‘‘ Well, then, 
I shall keep them until I can learn more; 
and if we can learn nothing, I shall re- 
turn them to the dealer.” 

Carlton met Miss Morris that afternoon 
in a state of great excitement. ‘‘It’s 
come!” he cried; ‘it’s come! I am to 
meet her this week. I have met her bro- 
ther, and he has asked me to dine with 
them on Thursday night; that’s the day 
before they leave for Athens; and he par- 
ticularly mentioned that his sisters would 
be at the dinner, and that it would be a 
pleasure to present me. It seems that 
the eldest paints, and all of them love art 
for art's sake, as their father taught them 
to do; and, for all we know, he may make 
me court painter, and I shall spend the 
rest of my life at Grasse painting portraits 
of the Princess Aline, at the age of twen- 
ty-two, and at all future ages. And if he 
does give me a commission to paint her, 
i can tell you now in confidence that that 
picture will require more sittings than 
any other picture ever painted by man. 
Her hair will have turned white by the 
time it is finished, and the gown she 
started to pose in will have become forty 
years behind the fashion!” 

On the morning following, Carlton and 
Mrs. Downs and her niece, with all the 
tourists in Constantinople, were placed in 


open carriages by their dragomans, and 
driven in a long procession to the Serag!- 
io to see the Sultan’s treasures. Those 
of them who had waited two weeks for 
this chance looked aggrieved at the more 
fortunate who had come at the eleventh 
hour on the last night’s steamer, and 
seemed to think these latter had attained 
the privilege without sufficient effort. 
The ministers of the different legations 
—as is the harmless custom of such gen 
tlemen—had impressed every one for 
whom they had obtained permission to 
see the treasures with the great impor 
tance of the service rendered, and had 
succeeded in making every one feel either 
especially honored or especially uncom- 
fortable at having given them so much 
trouble. This sense of obligation, and 
the fact that the dragomans had assured 
the tourists that they were for the time 
being the guests of the Sultan, awed and 
depressed most of the visitors to such an 
extent that their manner in the long pro- 
cession of carriages suggested a funeral 
cortége, with the Hohenwalds in front, 
escorted by Beys and Pashas, as chief 
mourners. The procession halted at the 
palace, and the guests of the Sultan were 
received by numerous effendis in single- 
button frock -coats and freshly ironed 
fezzes, who served them with glasses of 
water, and a huge bowl of some sweet 
stuff, of which every one was supposed 
to take a spoonful. There was at first a 
general fear among the Cook’s tourists 
that there would not be enough of this to 
go round, which was succeeded by a great- 
er anxiety lest they should be served twice. 
Some of the tourists put the sweet stuff in 
their mouths direct. and licked the spoon, 
and others dropped it off the spoon into 
the glass of water, and stirred it about and 
sipped at it, and no one knew who had 
done the right thing, not even those who 
happened to have done it. Carlton and 
Miss Morris went out on to the terrace 
while this ceremony was going forward, 
and looked out over the great panorama 
of waters, with the Sea of Marmora on 
one side, the Golden Horn on the other, 
and the Bosporus at their feet. “ The suit 
was shining mildly, and the waters were 
stirred by great and little vessels; before 
them on the opposite bank rose the dark 
green cypresses which marked the grim 
cemetery of England’s dead, and behind 
them were the great turtle-backed mosques 
and pencil-like minarets of the two cities, 
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and close at hand the mosaic walls and 
beautiful gardens of Constantine. 

‘Your friends the Hohenwalds don’t 
seem to know you this morning,” she said. 

‘Oh yes; he spoke to me as we left the 
hotel,” Carlton answered. ‘‘ But they are 
on parade at present. There are a lot of 
their countrymen among the tourists.” 

‘*T feel rather sorry for them,” Miss 
Morris said, looking at the group with 
an amused smile. ‘* Etiquette cuts them 
off from so much innocent amusement. 
Now, you are a gentleman, and the Duke 
presumably is, and why should you not 
go over and say, ‘Your Highness, 
would present your 
whom I am to meet at dinner to-morrow 
night. I admire her very much,’ and 
then you could point out the historical 
features to her, and show her where they 
have finished off a blue and green tiled 
wall with a tin roof, and make 
pretty speeches to her. It wouldn’t hurt 
her, and it would do you a lot of good. 
The simplest way is always the best way, 
it seems to me.” 

‘*‘Oh yes, of course,” said Carlton. 
‘‘Suppose he came over here and said: 

Carlton, I wish you would present me to 
your young American friend. I admire 
her very much.’ I would probably say: 
‘Do you? Well, you will have to wait 
until she expresses some desire to meet 
No; etiquette is all right in itself, 
only some people don’t know its laws, 
and that is the one instance to my mind 
where ignorance of the law is no excuse.”’ 

Carlton left Miss Morris talking with 
the Secretary of the American Legation 
and went to look for Mrs. Downs. When 
he returned he found that the young 
Secretary had apparently asked and ob- 
tained permission to present the Duke’s 
equerries and some of his diplomatic con- 
fréres, who were standing now about her 
in an attentive semicircle, and pointing 
out the different palaces and points of 
interest. Carlton was somewhat disturb- 
ed at the sight, and reproached himself 
with not having presented any one to her 
before. He was sure now that she must 
have had a dull time of it; but he wished, 
nevertheless, that if she was to meet other 
men, the Secretary had allowed him to act 
as master of ceremonies. 

‘*T suppose you know,” that gentle- 
man was saying as Carlton came up, ‘that 
wae you pass by Abydos, on the way to 

wy will see where Leander swam 


I wish 


you me to sister, 


rusty 
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the Hellespont to meet Hero. That little 
white light called Leander in 
honor of him. It makes rather an inter- 
esting contrast—does it not?—to think of 
that chap swimming along in the dark 
and then to find that his monument to- 
day is a light-house, with revolving lamps 
and electric appliances, and with ocean 
tramps and bridges and men- of - war 
around it. We have improved in our 
mechanism since then,” 
air, 


-house is 


he said, with an 
‘‘but Tam afraid the men of to-day 
don’t do that sort of thing for the women 
of to-day.” 

‘Then it is the men who have deteri- 
orated,”’ said one of the equerries, bowing 
to Miss Morris; ‘‘it is certainly not the 
women.” 

The Americans looked at Miss 
Morris to see how she received this, but 
she smiled good-naturedly. 

**T know a man who did more than 
that for a woman,” said Carlton, inno- 
cently. ‘* He crossed an ocean and sev- 
eral countries to meet her, and he hasn’t 
met her yet.” 

Miss Morris looked at him and laughed, 
in the safety that no one understood him 
but herself. 

‘* But he ran no danger,” she answered. 

‘*He didn’t, didn’t he?” said Carlton, 
looking at her closely and laughing. ‘‘I 
think he was in very great danger all the 
time.” 

** Shocking !” 
ingly; ‘‘and in 
She knitted her and frowned at 
him. ‘I really believe if you were in 
prison you would make pretty speeches 
to the jailer’s daughter.” 

‘* Yes,” said Carlton, boldly, ‘‘or even 
to a woman who was a prisoner herself,” 

‘I don’t know what you mean,” she 
said, turning away from him to the 
others. ‘* How far was it that Leander 
swam?” she asked. 

The English captain pointed out two 
spots on either bank, and said that the 
shores of Abydos were a little over that 
distance apart. 

As far as that?’ said Miss Morris 
‘* How much he must have cared for her!” 
She turned to Carlton for an answer. 

‘I beg your pardon,” he said. He was 
measuring the distance between the two 
points with his eyes. 

‘*T said how much he must have cared 
for her! You wouldn’t swim that far for 
a girl.” 
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‘*Fora girl!” laughed Carlton, quickly. 
‘IT was just thinking I would do it for 
fifty dollars.” 

The English captain gave a hasty 
glance at the distance he had pointed out, 
and then turned to Carlton. ‘‘I'll take 
you,” he said, seriously. ‘‘Tll bet you 
twenty pounds you can’t do it.” There 
was an easy laugh at Carlton’s expense, 
but he only shook his head and smiled. 

‘Leave him alone, captain,” said the 
American Secretary. ‘‘It seems to me I 
remember a story of Mr. Carlton’s swim- 
ming out from Navesink to meet an ocean 
liner. It was about three miles, and the 
ocean was rather rough, and when they 
slowed up he asked them if it was raining 
in London when they left. They thought 
he was mad.” 

‘** Is that true, Carlton?” asked the Eag- 
lishman. 

‘** Something like it,” said the American, 
‘except that I didn’t ask them if it was 
raining in London. I asked them for a 
drink, and it was they who were mad. 
They thought I was drowning, and slowed 
up to lower a boat, and when they found 
out I was just swimming around they 
were naturally angry.” 

‘** Well, I’m glad you didn’t bet with me,” 
said the captain, with a relieved laugh. 

That evening, as the Englishman was 
leaving the smoking-room, and after he 
had bidden Carlton good-night, he turned 
back and said: ‘‘I didn’t like to ask you 
before those men this morning, but there 
was something about your swimming ad- 
venture I wanted to know: Did you get 
that drink?” 

**T did,” said Carlton—‘‘in a bottle. 
They nearly broke my shoulder.” 

As Carlton came into the breakfast- 
room on the morning of the day he was 
to meet the Princess Aline at dinner, Miss 
Morris was there alone, and he sat down 
at the same table, opposite to her. She 
looked at him critically, and smiled with 
evident amusement. 

‘To-day,’” she quoted, solemnly, 
‘**the birthday of my life has come.’” 

Carlton poured out his coffee, with a 
shake of his head, and frowned. ‘‘ Oh, 
you can laugh,” he said, ‘but I didn’t 
sleep at all last night. I lay awake 
making speeches to her. I know they are 
going to put me between the wrong sis- 
ters,” he complained, ‘‘ or next to one of 
those old ladies-in-waiting, or whatever 
they are.” 
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‘*How are you going to begin?” said 
Miss Morris. ‘* Will you tell her you have 
followed her from London—or from New 
York, rather—that you are young Loch- 
invar, who came out of the West, and—” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Carlton, medita- 
tively, ‘‘just how I shall begin; but I 
know the curtain is going to rise promptly 
at eight o’clock—about the time the soup 
comes on,I think. I don’t see how she 
can help but be impressed a little bit. It 
isn’t every day a man hurries around the 
globe on account of a girl’s photograph; 
and she is beautiful, isn’t she?” 

Miss Morris nodded her head encour- 
agingly. 

‘*Do you know, sometimes,” said Car] 
ton, glancing over his shoulders to see if 
the waiters were out of hearing, ‘* I fancy 
she has noticed me. Once or twice I 
have turned my head in her direction 
without meaning to, and found her look 
ing — well, looking my way, at least. 
Don’t you think that is a good sign?” he 
asked, eagerly. 


‘**It depends on what you eall a ‘ good 
sign,’” said Miss Morris, judicially. ‘*It 


is a sign you're good to look at, if that’s 
what you want. But you probably know 
that already, and it’s nothing to your 
credit. It certainly isn’t a sign that a 
person cares for you because she prefers 
to look at your profile rather than at what 
the dragomans are trying to show her.” 

Carlton drew himself up stiffly. ‘‘ If 
you knew your Alice better,” he said, 
with severity, you would understand that 
it is not polite to make personal remarks. 
I ask you, as my confidante, if you think 
she has noticed me, and you make fun of 
my looks! That's not the part of a con- 
fidante.” 

‘Noticed you!” laughed Miss Morris, 
scornfully. ‘‘How could she help it? 
You are always in the way. You are at 
the door whenever they go oni or come 
in, and when we are visiting mosques and 
palaces you are invariably looking at her 
instead of the tombs and things, with a 
wistful far-away look, as though you saw 
a vision. The first time you did it, after 
you had turned away I saw her feel to see 
if her hair was all right. You quite em- 
barrassed her.” 

**T didn’t—I don’t!” stammered Carl- 
ton, indignantly. ‘‘ I wouldn't be so rude. 
Oh, I see [ll have to get another confi- 
dante; you are most unsympathetic and 
unkind.” 
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But Miss Morris showed her sympathy 
later in the day, when Carlton needed it 
sorely; for the dinner towards which he 
had looked with such pleasurable antici- 
pations and loverlike misgivings did not 
take place. The Sultan, so the equerry in- 
formed him, had, with Oriental unexpect- 
edness, invited the Duke to dine that 
night at the Palace, and the Duke, much 
to his expressed regret, had been forced to 
accept what was in the nature of a com- 
mand. He sent word by his equerry, 
however, that the dinner to Mr. Carlton 
was only a pleasure deferred, and that at 
Athens, where he understood Carlton was 
also going, he hoped to have the plea- 
sure of entertaining him and making him 
known to his sisters. 

‘‘He is a selfish young egoist,” said 
Carlton to Mrs. Downs. As if I cared 
whether he was at the dinner or not! 
Why couldn’t he have fixed it so I 
might have dined with his sisters alone? 
We would never have missed him. Ill 
never meet her now. I knowit; I feel it. 
Fate is against me. Now I will have to 
follow them on to Athens, and something 
will turn up there to keep me away from 
her. You'll see; you'll see. I wonder 
where they go from Athens?” 

The Hohenwalds departed the next 
morning, and as their party had engaged 
all the state-rooms in the little Italian 
steamer, Carlton was forced to wait over 
for the next. He was very gloomy over 
his disappointment, and Miss Morris did 
her best to amuse him. She and her aunt 
were never idle now, and spent the last 
few days of their stay in Constantinople 
in the bazars or in excursions up and 
down the river. 

‘These are my last days of freedom,” 
Miss Morris said to him once, ‘‘and I 
mean to make the most of them. After 
this there will be no more travelling for 
me. And I love it so!” she added, wist- 
fully. 

Carlton made no comment, but he felt a 
certain contemptuous pity for the young 
man in America who had required such 
a sacrifice. ‘She is too nice a girl to let 
him know she is making a sacrifice,”’ he 
thought, ‘‘or giving up anything for him, 
but she won't forget it.” And Carlton 
again commended himself for not having 
asked any woman to make any sacrifices 
for him. 

They left Constantinople for Athens 
one moonlight night. three days after the 
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Hohenwalds had taken their departure, 
and as the evening and the air were warm, 
they remained upon the upper deck until 
the boat had entered the Dardanelles. 
There were few passengers, and Mrs. 
Downs went below early, leaving Miss 
Morris and Carlton hanging over the rail, 
and looking down upon a band of Hun- 
garian gypsies, who were playing the 
weird music of their country on the deck 
beneath them. The low receding hills 
lay close on either hand, and ran back so 
sharply from the narrow waterway that 
they seemed to shut in the boat from the 
world beyond. The moonlight showed a 
little mud fort or a thatched cottage on 
the bank fantastically, as through a mist, 
and from time to time as they sped for- 
ward they saw the camp-fire of a sentry, 
and his shadow as he passed between it 
and them, or stopped to cover it with 
wood. The night was so still that they 
could hear the waves in the steamer’s 
wake washing up over the stones on either 
shore, and the muffled beat of the engines 
echoed back from either side of the valley 
through which they passed. There was 
a great lantern hanging midway from the 
mast, and shining down upon the lower 
deck. It showed a group of Greeks, 
Turks, and Armenians, in strange cos- 
tumes, sleeping, huddled together in pic- 
turesque confusion over the bare boards, 
or wide-awake and voluble, smoking and 
chatting together in happy company. The 
music of the tizanes rose in notes of 
passionate ecstasy and sharp unexpected 
bursts of melody. It ceased and began 
again, as though the musicians were feel- 
ing their way, and then burst out once 
more into shrill defiance. It stirred Carl- 
ton with a strange turbulent unrest. 
From the banks the night wind brought 
soft odors of fresh earth and of heavy fo- 
liage. 

‘‘The musie of different countries,” 
Carlton said at last, ‘means many differ- 
ent things. But it seems to me that the 
music of Hungary is the music of love.” 

Miss Morris crossed her arms comforta- 
bly on the rail, and he heard her laugh 
softly. ‘‘Oh no, it is not,” she said, un- 
disturbed. ‘‘It is a passionate, gusty, 
heady sort of love, if you like, but it’s no 
more like the real thing than burgundy 
is like clear cold good water. It’s not the 
real thing at all.” 

‘‘I beg your pardon,” said Carlton, 
meekly. ‘‘Of course I don’t know any- 
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thing about it.” He had been waked out 
of the spell which the night and the ti- 
zanes had placed upon him as complete- 
ly as though some one had shaken him 
sharply by the shoulder. ‘I bow,” he 
said, ‘‘to your superior knowledge. I 
know nothing about it.” 

‘‘No; you are quite right. I don’t be- 
lieve you do know anything about it,” 
said the girl,‘ or you wouldn't have made 
such a comparison.” 

** Do you know, Miss Morris,” said Carl- 
ton, seriously, ‘‘that I believe I’m not 
able to care for a woman as other men do 

at least as some men do; it’s just lack- 
ing in me, and always will be lacking. 
It’s like an ear for music; if you haven't 
got it, if it isnt born in you, you'll never 
have it. It’s not a thing you can culti- 
vate, and I feel that it’s not only a mis- 
fortune, but a fault. Now I honestly be- 
lieve that I care more for the Princess 
Aline, whom I have never met, than 
many other men could care for her if 
they knew her well; but what they feel 
would last, and I have doubts from past 
experience that what I feel would. I 
don’t doubt it while it exists, but it never 
does exist long, and so I am afraid it is 
going to be with me to the end of the chap- 
ter.” He paused for a moment, but the 
girl did not answer. ‘‘I am speaking in 
earnest now,” he added, with a rueful 
laugh. 

‘*T see you are,” she replied, briefly. 
She seemed to be considering his condi- 
tion as he had described it to her, and he 
did not interrupt her. From below them 
came the notes of the waltz the gypsies 
played. It was full of the undercurrent 
of sadness that a waltz should have, and 
filled out what Carlton said as the music 
from the orchestra in a theatre heightens 
the effect without interrupting the words 
of the actor on the stage. 

‘*Tt is strange,” said Miss Morris. ‘I 
should have thought you were a man 
who would care very much and in just 
the right way. But I don’t believe really 
—I’m sorry, but I don’t believe you do 
know what love means at all.” 

‘*Oh, it isn’t as bad as that,” said Carl- 
ton. ‘I think I know what it is, and what 
it means to other people, but I can’t feel it 
myself. The best idea I ever got of it— 
the thing that made it clear to me—was a 
line in a play. It seemed to express it 
better than any of the love-poems I ever 
read. It was in Shenandoah.” 


Miss Morris laughed. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” said Carlton. 

‘“‘T beg yours,” she said. ‘‘It was only 
the incongruity that struck me. It seemed 
so odd to be quoting Shenandoah here in 
the Dardanelles, with these queer people 
below us and ancient Troy on one hand 
it took me by surprise, that’s all. Please 
goon. What was it impressed you?” 

‘* Well, the hero in the play,” said 
Carlton, *‘is an officer in the Northern 
army, and he is lying wounded in a house 
near the Shenandoah Valley. The girl 
he loves lives in this house,and is nursing 
him; but she doesn’t love him, because she 
sympathizes with the South. At least she 
says she doesn’t love him. Both armies 
are forming in the valley below to begin 
the battle, and he sees his own regiment 
hurrying past to join them. So he gets 
up and staggers out on the stage, which 
is set to show the yard in front of the 
farm-house, and he calls for his horse to 
follow his men. Then the girl runs out 
and begs him not to go; and he asks why, 
what does it matter to her whether he 
goes or not? And she says, ‘But I can- 
not let you go; you may be killed.’ And 
he says again,‘ What is that to you?’ 
And she says: ‘It is everything tome. I 
love you.’ And he makes a grab at her 
with his wounded arm, and at that in- 
stant both armies open fire in the valley 
below, and the whole earth and sky seem 
to open and shut, and the house rocks. 
The girl rushes at him and crowds up 
against his breast, and cries: ‘What is 
that? Oh, what is that? and he holds 
her tight to him and laughs, and says: 
‘That? That's only a battle—you love 
me.’” 

Miss Morris looked steadfastly over the 
side of the boat at the waters rushing by 
beneath, smiling to herself. Then she 
turned her face towards Carlton, and 
nodded her head at him. ‘‘I think,” she 
said, dryly, ‘‘ that you have a fair idea of 
what it means; a rough working-plan at 
least—enough to begin on.” 

**T said that I knew what it meant to 
others. Iam complaining that I cannot 
feel it myself.” 

‘*That will come im time, no doubt,” 
she said, encouragingly, with the air of a 
cownoisseur; ‘‘and let me tell you,” she 
added, ‘that it will be all the better for 
the woman that you have doubted your- 
self so long.” 

“You think so?” ¢7j¢ Carlton, earerly. 
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Miss Morris laughed at his earnestness, 
and left him to go below to ask her aunt 
to join them, but Mrs. Downs preferred to 
read in the saloon, and Miss Morris re- 
turned alone. She had taken off her 
Eton jacket and pulled on a heavy blue 
football sweater, and over this a reefer. 
The jersey clung to her and showed the 
lines of her figure, and emphasized the 
freedom and grace with which she made 
every movement. She looked, as she 
walked at his side with her hands in the 
pockets of her coat and with a flat sailor 
hat on her head, like a tall handsome 
boy, but when they stopped and stood 
where the light fell full on her hair and 
the exquisite coloring of her skin, Carl- 
ton thought her face had never seemed 
so delicate or fair as it did then, rising 
from the collar of the rough jersey, and 
contrasted with the hat and coat of a 
man’s attire. They paced the deck for 
an hour later, until every one else had 
left it, and at midnight were still loath to 
give up the beautiful night and the charm 
of their strange surroundings. There 
were long silent places in their talk, dur- 
ing which Carlton tramped beside her 
with his head half turned, looking at her 
and noting with an artist’s eye the free 
light step, the ereet carriage, and the un- 
conscious beauty of her face. The cap- 
tain of the steamer joined them after 
midnight, and falling into step, pointed 
out to Miss Morris where great cities had 
stood, where others lay buried, and where 
beyond the hills were the almost inacces- 
sible monasteries of the Greek Church. 
The moonlight turned the banks into 
shadowy substances, in which the ghosts 
of former days seemed to make a part; 
and spurred by the young girl's interest, 
the Italian, to entertain her, called up all 
the legends of mythology and the stories 
of Roman explorers and Turkish con- 
querors. 

‘*T turn in now,” he said, after Miss 
Morris had left them. ‘‘A most charm- 
ing young lady. Is it not so?” he added, 
waving his cigarette in a gesture which 
expressed the ineffectiveness of the adjec- 
tive. 

‘* Yes, very,” said Carlton. ‘‘Good- 
night, sir.” 

He turned, and leaned with both ®l- 
bows on the rail, and looked out at the 
misty banks, puffing at his cigar. Then 
he dropped it hissing into the water, and 
stifling a yawn, looked up and down the 
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length of the deserted deck. It seemed 
particularly bare and empty. 

‘* What a pity she’s engaged!” Carlton 
said. ‘‘She loses so much by it.” 

They steamed slowly into the harbor of 
the Pirzus at an early hour the next 
morning, with a flotilla of small boats 
filled with shrieking porters and hotel- 
runners at the sides. These men tossed 
their painters to the crew, and crawled 
up them like a boarding crew of pirates, 
running wildly about the deck, and lay- 
ing violent hands on any piece of bag- 
gage they saw unclaimed. The passen 
gers’ trunks had been thrown out in a 
heap on the deck, and Nolan and Carlton 
were clambering over them, looking for 
their own effects, while Miss Morris stood 
belew, as far out of the confusion as she 
could place herself, and pointed out the 
different pieces that belonged to her. As 
she stood there one of the hotel-run- 
ners,a burly greasy Levantine in pursuit 
of a possible victim, shouldered her inten- 
tionally and roughly out of the way. He 
shoved her so sharply that she lost her 
balance and fell back against the rail. 
Carlton saw what had happened, and 
made a flying leap from the top of the 
pile of trunks, landing beside her, and in 
time to seize the escaping offender by the 
collar. He jerked him back off his feet. 

‘** How dare you—” he began. 

3ut he did not finish. He felt the 
tips of Miss Morris’s fingers laid upon his 
shoulder, and her voice saying, in an an- 
noyed tone, ‘‘ Don’t; please don’t.” And, 
to his surprise, his fingers lost their grip 
on the man’s shirt, his arms dropped at 
his side, and his blood began to flow 
valmly again through his veins. Carlton 
was aware that he had a very quick tem- 
per. He was always engaging in street 
rows, as he called them, with men who 
he thought had imposed on him or on 
some one else, and though he was al- 
ways ashamed of himself later, his temper 
had never been satisfied without a blow 
or an apology. Women had also touched 
him before, and possibly with a greater 
familiarity; but these had stirred him, 
not quieted him; and men who had laid 
detaining hands on him had had them 
beaten down for their pains. But this girl 
had merely touched him gently, and he 
had been made helpless. It was most 
perplexing; and while the custom-house 
officials were passing his luggage, he 
found himself rubbing his arm curious- 
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ly, as though it were numb, and looking 
down at it with an amused smile. He 
did not commenton the incident, although 
he smiled at the recollection of his prompt 
obedience several times during the day. 
But as he was stepping into the cab to 
drive to Athens, he saw the offending 
ruffian pass, dripping with water, and 
muttering bitter curses. When he saw 
Carlton he disappeared instantly in the 
crowd. Carlton stepped over to where 
Nolan sat beside the driver on the box. 
‘Nolan,” he said, in a low voice, ‘‘isn’t 
that the fellow who 
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os people of the State of New York 
at the last election incorporated into 
their organic law a provision forbidding 
any kind of gambling within their bor- 
ders.* 

‘The immediate provocation of this ex- 
traordinary restriction in the organic law, 
for which, I believe, there is no precedent 
in this or any other country, was the re- 
cent passage of what is commonly known 
as the Ives pool law, which not only sanc- 
tioned betting and pool-selling on race- 
tracks, but made the State share in the 
profits of the business. By the terms of 
this law the racing associations were taxed 
five per cent. upon their net receipts. But, 
to disguise the infamy of such a partner- 
ship, and to propitiate the legislators from 
the rural districts, the law provided that 
the revenues from this unhallowed source 
should be annually disbursed by the State 
Agricultural Society ‘‘for prizes for im- 
proving the breed of cattle, sheep, and 
horses at the various county fairs through- 
out the State.” The same act suspended 
the operation of the provisions of the Pe- 
nal Code against this sort of gambling 
‘during the number of days in each 

* The ninth section of the first article of the new 
Constitution reads as follows: 

“Sxcrion 9.—No law shall be passed abridging 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the government, or any department there- 
of; nor shall any divorce be granted otherwise than 
by due judicial proceedings; nor shall any lottery 
or the sale of lottery tickets, pool -s« lling, book-mak- 
ing, or any other kind of gambling hereafter be 
authorized or allowed within this State; and the 
Legislature shall pass appropriate laws to prevent 
offences against any of the provisions of this sec- 
tion.” 


** Yes, sir,’’ said Nolan, touching his hat 
gravely. ‘‘He was pulling a valise one 
way,and the gentleman that owned it, 
sir, was pulling it the other, and the gen- 
tleman let go sudden, and the Italian 
went over backwards off the pier.” 

Carlton smiled grimly with secret satis- 
faction. 

** Nolan,” he said, ‘‘ you’re not telling 
the truth. You did it yourself.” Nolan 
touched his cap and coughed conscious 
ly. There had been no detaining fingers 
on Nolan’s arm. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


GAMBLING? 
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year during which said races are hereby 
authorized,” 

When this anti-gambling amendment 
was resisted in the convention on the 
ground that it was a matter with which 
the Legislature ought to deal, the answer 
was made with great force and effect that 
the Legislature could not be trusted with 
this subject, inasmuch as, instead of using 
its power to discourage gambling, it had 
recently, and for the first time since the 
prohibition of lotteries some seventy years 
ago, not only authorized and formally 
encouraged one of the most pernicious 
and insidious medes of gambling, but had 
suspended for that purpose the operation 
of penalties which previous Legislatures 
had provided against it. This reasoning 
proved conclusive with a large majority 
of the convention, and no doubt had great 
weight with the people at the election. 
As the sporting class had proved too pow- 
erful for the Legislature, they approved 
of the Constitutional Convention going 
to its rescue. 

3y the terms of this amendment tiie 
Legislature is commanded ‘‘to pass ap- 
propriate laws to prevent offences against 
any of the provisions of this section.” 

Any appropriate legislation under this 
section must start with a definition of the 
offence it is required to prevent. It must 
clearly define, and for that purpose de- 
termine, what constitutes ‘** gambling.” In 
this task the Legislature wil! derive no 
assistance from the delegates of the con 
vention—for the question was not raised 
in that body—very little from judicial de- 
cisions, and still less from the lexicogra- 
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word has now become a practical ques- 
tion involving vast interests, material as 


The precise significance of that 


well as moral, in the wise solution of 
which our legislative bodies and our tri- 
bunals of justice are likely to be more or 
less occupied for many years, unless it is 
to be regarded as a mere ethical effusion 
of the convention, to be gradually devi- 
talized by the judiciary, and trampled un- 
der the feet by successive Legislatures, as 
the anti-gambling acts which already fig- 
ure in our Penal Code have hitherto been. 

It is a subject in which the people have 
a supreme interest, and as they are to se- 
lect the legislators and judges who are to 
deal with it, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that their minds should be prompt- 
ly trained to it, and that they should have 
clear ideas about it, and as early as pos- 
sible. Now let us see, if we can, what the 
convention must be presumed to have 
meant by the word ‘‘ gambling,” and how 
far it is a question of morals or of con- 
science, and how far a justiciable offence. 


3 


Among the deities who occupied a more 
or less conspicuous place in the Panthe- 
on of pagan Greece, and later of pagan 
Rome, was the goddess Fortuna. Ancus 
Martius has the credit of having first in- 
troduced her worship into Rome, where 
Plutareh, with prophetic vision, tells us 
that the goddess, on entering, folded her 
wings as a token that she had come to 
Stay. 

It was her special function to look after 
events to which no other deity seemed to 
be giving attention, events which seemed 
to obey no law, to have no rational cause, 
which seemed as liable to be something 
else as what they were, and the work or 
sport of what the Greeks call Tuche, or 
Luck, 

There was a goddess Fortuna, potent 
or latent, for nearly every class of inci- 
dents in human life the results or bearing 
of which the devotee could not pretend 
to foresee. When the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius was on his death-bed he designated 
Marcus Aurelius as his successor, and at 
the same time ordered the golden statue 
of Fortuna to be moved to the young 
man’s apartment, where it continued to 
be kept, as we would say, ‘for luck.” 
Horace invoked the aid of Fortuna ra- 
pax, rapacious fortune, for Caesar when 
he was setting out on his expedition to 
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Britain. He also modestly attributed his 
own high rank among poets to the same 
divinity, which had wrested the crown 
from another’s head to place it on his 
own. 

Fortuna is about the only deity of the 
ancient mythology whose altars still 
smoke. Her worship has kept pace with 
the increase and diffusion of the human 
race. She is now worshipped under the 
various names of Fortune, Luck, Chance, 
Accident, Fate, Hazard, Opportunity, ete., 
all over the world, and quite as devoutly 
as she was ever worshipped in ancient 
Greece or Rome. 

The propensity to treat the events of 
human life as accidental or the sport of 
chance was never more nearly universal 
than it is to-day. Never was so large a 
proportion of the fruits of human indus- 
try suspended upon the supposed propi- 
tiation of this heathen goddess. There is 
searce'y any form or product of human 
skill or toil which does not, at some time 
or in some way, contribute to the making 
or the marring of the fortunes of the 
gamester. All the staple products of the 
soil and every variety of incorporated 
wealth are bought and sold continually 
upon the chance of a rise or fall in their 
price, without reference to their intrinsic 
values. 

It was proved before a committee of 
the New York Legislature, some ten years 
ago, that between the years 1879 and 1882 
the cash sales of wheat at the New York 
Produce Exchange amounted to $244, 737,- 
000, while the option sales, embracing 
what are known on change as “ puts” 
and ‘‘ealls,” ‘‘long” and *‘‘short,” *‘ fu- 
tures ” and ‘‘ straddles,” amounted to $1,- 
154,267,000. This last enormous sum rep- 
resents exclusively the stakes of gamblers 
at the Produce Exchange alone, in a sin- 
gle city, and on a single agricultural pro- 
duct, during a period of only three years. 
It was also in proof that this form 6f gam- 
bling was carried on in oats, in barley, 
and in other cereals, and to a very large 
extent in pork and lard, and in pretty 
much all staple products. It was also 
shown that the amount thus staked upon 
the course of the market in Milwaukee 
was fully as much as, and in Chicago-was 
probably double, the amounts staked in 
New York. When to this we add the 
sums staked upon the fluctuations of the 
market at the Stock, Cotton, Mining, and 
other exchanges, we find that the amount 
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bought and sold on an average every three 
years will fall but a little, if at all, short 
of the assessed value of the entire proper- 
ty of the nation. 

Two United States 
puted as a special committee to visit New 


Senators were de- 
Orleans only two or three years ago to 
of the market 
for cotton, with special reference to the 
practice of dealing in futures, and the ef- 
fect of the practice upon the prices of that 


investigate the condition 


staple Their investigations developed 
the fact that 52.000.000 bales of cotton 
were dealt in on the New York exchange 
during the cotton season of 1892, and 16,- 
000,000 the New Orleans 
change, 68,000,000 in all, while there were 
but seven and three-quarter million bales 
of cotton grown in the entire country, 
and of these only 419,000 
shipped to New York. 
Gaming at private houses, in the social 
and domestic circle, in clubs and coffee- 


baies On ex 


bales were 


houses, on the speed of horses and on ath- 
while perhaps 
considerable sums of money lost and won, 
embraces a much more considerable num- 
ber of people of every age and sex among 

It is unhappily becoming 
favorite 


letics, representing less 


its devotees. 
of the 
citements of many of our young gentle- 


one recreations and ex- 
men in college, even of lads at school, of 
in fact, I know of no class 
or order of society which it has not in- 
fected. 

[ fear that the recent craze for football 


the newsboy 


is largely due to the same instincts and 
proclivities which conduct so many to 
the dice and faro tables. Some of our in- 
stitutions of learning seem to be conduct- 
ed on the theory that the foot instead of 
the head is the seat of the brain. Ata 
recent football match it 
was rumored, and I have not heard it de- 
nied, that over $40,000 was staked upon 


intercollegiate 


the result of the game by the collegians 
themSel ves. 

The disastrous consequences, in a world- 
ly point of view, of this propensity to 
prey upon fellow -creatures are 
familiar to all the world as sickness 
death. No one has reached years of dis- 
cretion who has not heard of the anxiety 
and anguish which it brings into fami- 
lies; of the blighted hopes, the ruined for- 
tunes, poverty, degradation, crime, and 
suicides of which it has been in all ages 
the prolific parent. And yet civilization 
seems thus far to have exerted no more 


our as 


or 
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influence in arresting its ravages than in 
taming the leopard, or in converting the 
hole of the asp into a repair for children: 
and reformers of all denominations have 
agitated, legislated, and denounced it for 
centuries, but with as little apparent in flu- 
ence upon it as upon the weather. Un 
happily there are those of the clergy, and 
among them no inconsiderable percent 
age, some too of high rank in their pro- 
fession, who not only profess their inabil- 
ity to see anything wrong in gambling, 
but who systematically avail themselves 
of its fascinations to secure the means 
of propagating the gospel. In the Old 
World the churches are largely supported 
by lotteries, while with us aleatory de- 
vices of some kind constitute a feature of 
nearly every church fair of all sects and 
denominations. 

This country was startled only a year 
or two since by the report that one of 
the sovereign States of our Union had 
become so completely entangled in the 
meshes of lottery gamblers that the Fed- 
eral government was obliged to interpose 
with its strong arm to restore to the crip- 
pled State its imperilled sovereignty. 

Upon the completion of the cathedral 
on Fifth Avenue in New York a fair was 
projected. Religious zeal and curiosity 
attracted vast crowds during the days 
and evenings that it lasted. The New 
York Evening Post gave a sketch of what 
one of its staff witnessed at the gaming- 
Refer- 
ring to the scene, the reporter asked the 
Rev. Doctor McGlynn if there was no 
harm in that. He is reported to have said 
in reply: 


table on one of these evenings. 


“* Well, I suppose, as a matter of taste, such 
games might perhaps have been dispensed 
with. But it is at best a question of taste. 
You may say, of course, that those boys will 
acquire a love for gambling, and will be tempt- 
ed hereafter to visit objectionable places. But 
the danger in remote. As for 
their act, it is innocent in itself; it is done in 
a church, and, it is to be presumed, with their 
owh money—money given them for the pur- 
Now surely it is not wrong to do an in- 
nocent act; it is not wrong to go to church 
and do it; it is not wrong to do tt with your 
own property. So far as ulterior consequences 
are concerned, why, suppose somebody should 
object to our taking a glass of wine together 
because we might acquire an unfortunate taste 
for liquor and become drunkards, or because 
our example might lead others to become 
drunkards? That would be voted the highest 
height of fanaticism in many countries. In 
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this country, where there is so much drunken- 
ness, it is doubtless well for many persons to 
practise total abstinence. But it wouldn't 
follow from that, would it, that you and I 
shouldn’t take a friendly glassof wine? You 
see,’ continued the good father, ‘if cathedrals 
are to be built we must have money to build 
them with. They are good things; they are 
centres of religion, distributers of charity, ex- 
ponents and promoters of what beautifies and 
renders lovelier our lives. But in this coun- 
try you can’t levy money by law for erecting 
them; you can’t send a sheriff around and 
distrain people’s goods. So, as we can’t force 
money out of people, we must coax it out of 
them, and in this process of coaxing the church 
winks at some things that confessedly are not 
among the most approved means of sanctifica- 
tion.’” 


When ecclesiastical dignitaries see no 
harm in gambling, and deliberately en 
courage it in their flock as an appropriate 
means of sustaining the Church, it is not 
surprising that the habit finds imitators 
and apologists in every class of human 
society. ‘* When the abbot throws the 
dice,” says Luther, ‘‘ the whole convent 
will play.”’ 

The difficulty which well-disposed peo- 
ple have experienced in discerning the 
ethical distinction between putting one’s 
money on a wheel of fortune, or under- 
writing a policy of insurance, or in buy- 
ing shares in a corporation or a cargo of 
wheat in expectation of a remunerative 
advance in their values, has no doubt 
contributed to make gamesters of thou- 
sands who would be shocked to be called 
gamblers, for it is a noteworthy fact that 
the prejudice of the world against gam- 
bling and gamblers is so unanimous that 
a man must be very degraded who would 
not resent the imputation of being called 
one. That gaming sooner or later exerts 
a weakening and demoralizing influence 
upon character few are bold enough to 
deny. All who have seen much of it 
concede that the habit is one not to be 
encouraged, and most of us have a percep- 
tion that there is vice in it somewhere, 
but precisely where the vice begins or ends 
is not so apparent. If gaming bea vice, 
what is the formula by which we differ- 
entiate it from legitimate commerce? 

Before proceeding to offer what I con- 
sider an answer to this question, let it be 
borne in mind that the dividing lines be- 
tween vice and virtue in all the transac- 
tions of life are very indefinite to human 
vision. We should none of us often agree 
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with our neighbors entirely about the 
course they conscientiously pursue in 
dealing with many of the incidents of 
their daily life—with their wives, with 
their children, with their neighbors, with 
the public; and if thoroughly conscien 
tious ourselves, we shall be sometimes 
surprised to find how many things we 
have allowed ourselves to do or permit 
which, lenient judges of our own conduct 
as we all may be presumed to be, we are 
unable to recall with unquatified satisfac- 
tion. 

The chief obstruction to the discern- 
ment and recognition of the dark side of 
gaming results from the popular and al 
most universal impression that the fate of 
the game depends upon Chance or Luck, 
upon the chimera whom the Romans call 
ed Fortuna, and that this goddess was just 
as likely to enrich one of the players as 
the other, and was incapable of feeling 
any partiality for one more than for an- 
other. The gamester deals his ecards, 
never doubting that his chances of win- 
ning are at least as good as his adversa- 
ry’s. This theory of chance is a great 
delusion, and must be dispelled before the 
organic mysteries of gambling can be dis- 
closed. 

There is no such thing aschanece. What 
we commonly term chance or luck is sim 
ply a mode of expressing our ignorance of 
the cause or series of causes of whieh any 
given event is the inevitable sequence. 

No result can take place without a cause, 
ai.d every proximate cause must operate 
in obedience to the exercise of some will. 
To say that anything can be or subsist by 
chance is equivalent to saying that it can 
be and subsist without an adequate cause, 
which is absurd. It is equally absurd to 
suppose that anything can be or subsist 
except through the exercise of some will. 
But every exercise of a will includes or 
implies, consciously or unconsciously, 
the presence of a good or bad motive. 
There is nothing in the universe less ac- 
cidental than the turn of a card, nor are 
any acts of our lives more inexorably 
providential than our gains or losses at 
the gaming-table. 

‘*The lot is cast into the lap,” said the 
wise man, ‘* but the whole disposing there- 
of is of the Lord.” 

‘Quem poete fortunam, nos Deum 
appellamus”—whom the poets call For- 
tuna, we call God—wrote the saintly Me- 
lanchthon. The man who “drew a bow 
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at a venture and smote the king of Israel 
between the joints of the harness” no 
doubt attributed the result, when he be- 
came aware of it, to chance; but the king, 
when borne dying from the field, could 
hardly have failed to recall the warning 
of the prophet. 

It is a melancholy illustration of the 
prevalence of Fortune-worship in the 
most enlightened countries of Christen- 
dom that we have no words in popular 
use to express the occurrence of events 
that exclude the idea of their being for- 
tuitous. We say, ‘‘ When did that hap- 
pen?” or “ How did it happen?” ‘* We 
chanced to be talking together when,” ete. 
—in all these cases using the word chance 
or happen for occur. Even the learned 
Dr. Paley could not divest himself of the 
idea that chance was one of the substan- 
tive factors in the operations of nature. 
‘In the human body, for instance,” he 
wrote, ‘‘the operation of causes without 
design may produce a wen, a wart, a mole, 
a pimple, but never an eye. Amongst 
inanimate substances, a clod, a pebble, a 
liquid drop might be; but never was a 
watch, a telescope, an organized body of 
any kind, answering a valuable purpose 
by a complicated mechanism, the effect 
of chance.” 

It seems to us now almost incredible 
that a divine of high rank in the Chris- 
tian Church could at any time within the 
present century have seriously put forth 
in print the doctrine that a pebble or a 
drop of water or a wen was less compli- 
cated, less incomprehensible, bore less ev- 
idences of design or purpose, was more 
entirely beyond the reach of the finite 
mind to understand or reproduce, than a 
watch or an eye, or that the pebble, the 
drop, and the wen might be the result of 
chance, while the eye and the watch could 
only be the result of design. 

Prince Bismarck, in the course of some 
remarks which he made at a reception 
given him at Jena in the summer of 1892, 
is reported to have used these words: 

‘‘It has been often said that I have 
had extraordinary luck in polities. That 
is true, and I can only pray that the em- 
pire may always have chancellors and 
ministers who shall have luck. Every 
one does not have it. My predecessors 
did not have it. I hope my successor 


will some day be received by you as you 
have received me, who am no more any- 
thing,” 
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It seems very modest in the Prince to 
ascribe his eminence in the world to luck 
or fortune, and the world in general will 
be disposed to agree with him that if 
born at a different period of German his- 
tory his might never have proved the 
name to conjure with that it has been. 
But in what sense can any one event of 
our lives be more a matter of fortune or 
luck or chance than another, every event 
being but a link in the chain of causes 
reaching up to the Causa Causans, and 
every cause being necessarily proportion- 
ed, and precisely proportioned, to the 
event? Ifit was luck that made the Prince 
a prominent instrument in the unification 
of Germany, and which clothed him with 
the robes of a chancellor of the empire, 
what but the same blind goddess has made 
him, in his own language, ‘‘ no more any- 
thing”? The triumph of the German arms 
at Sedan had no more to do with cover 
ing him with imperial honors than with 
stripping him of them. 

Historians have dwelt upon the first 
Napoleon’s good fortune in coming to 
maturity at a moment when France had 
been distracted by revolution; but when, 
a young officer of twenty-seven years, he 
persuaded his barefooted legions to follow 
him over the Alps by telling them that 
there was an abundance of shoes in Italy, 
was he not just as definitely on his way 
to St. Helena as to Austerlitz or to Lodi? 
His nephew no doubt thought himself a 
child of Fortune when he felt the impe- 
rial crown settling on his head. Would 
he have taken the same view had he fore 
seen Sedan and Wilhelmshohe, and the 
place reserved for his name in history? 
Bacon was thought most lucky by his 
contemporaries in being elevated to the 
highest honors to which a British subject 
ean aspire. Did they think so when the 
circumstances under which he was de- 
prived of them transpired? 

In each of these cases what seemed 
luck upon Prince Bismarck’s theory led 
to humiliation and disaster. Any bio- 
graphical dictionary swarms with simi- 
lar cases, the explanation of which can- 
not be found in any of the attributes of 
Prince Bismarck’s goddess of Fortune. 


III. 


Assuming, then, as we must, that no- 
thing can happen by chance, that every 
event is but a link in a chain that leads 
up to the Creator and Maintainer of all 
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things, let us now see, if we can, what 
constitutes the distinction between inno- 
cent recreation and vicious gambling. 

The highest standard of duty which the 
human race has accepted, theoretically at 
least, was once thus formulated by our 
Saviour: 

“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you,even so do ye also unto them: for 
this is the law and the prophets.”—Matthew, 
vil. 12. 

I speak of this standard as of practical- 
ly universal acceptance, quite irrespec- 
tive of its Divine sanction, because no 
sane person would wish to wrong another 
if certain that he would simultaneously 
and inevitably be wronged in the same 
degree. We never deliberately wrong 
another except for some. personal grati 
fication or supposed advantage to our- 
selves. Even those who lead the most 
irregular and sinful lives are always 
prompt to discern and resent a wrong 
perpetrated by another, and to appeal to 
the tribunals of justice or of public opin- 
ion to right them. Whatever may be 
our own shortcomings, we all feel our- 
selves entitled to insist that others shall 
do right by us, and do not hesitate to 
invoke the sympathy of our neighbors 
whenever we think this measure has not 
been meted unto us. In so far, therefore, 
as our conduct is at variance with this 
standard of reciprocal duty, we sin; we 
join those weak-kneed disciples of the 
Saviour who turned back and walked no 
more with Him. Any principle or pur- 
pose which antagonizes this golden rule 
is necessarily an infernal principle or pur- 
pose, and expresses precisely what, in 
theological language, is designated by the 
words Satanic or devilish. When a man 
takes his seat at the gaming -table with 
the single and controlling purpose of win- 
ning money or some other value from his 
adversary —of the gamesters who think 
that they are not embraced in this class I 
will speak presently—his object is to get 
his adversary’s money without rendering 
any equivalent for it. Upon this fell pur- 
pose all the energies of his nature are for 
the time concentrated. It is because his 
purpose and animating principle is pre- 
cisely antipodal to the golden rule that he 
is indulging not only a vice, but, of all the 
vices to which men are addicted, one the 
tendencies of which are the most deprav- 
ing and morally deforming. A habit the 
tendency of which is to exclude from the 


heart ail consideration for a fellow-crea- 
ture rapidly and of necessity dries up all 
humane sensibilities and affections. With 
its victim no ties of blood and friendship, 
no obligations of honor or duty, can long 
remain sacred. He gradually falls under 
the dominion of influences not only an- 
tagonistic to, but exactly the opposite of 
those by which human society can be 
made endurable—the Satanic nadir to the 
Christian zenith. Can this be said so un- 
qualifiedly of any other vice or criminal 
propensity ? 

As a rule, gamesters, before they have 
adopted gambling as a business or pro- 
fession, resent the imputation that they 
play for money; they merely risk their 
money to give more interest to the game; 
and yet who ever heard of two men play- 
ing at any game of chance with the un- 
derstanding that what either: won should 
belong to the loser, or should be shared 
with him?—which is what they would at 
least sometimes if not always do if they 
had no special interest in the stakes. 

Kven the pious Wilberforce was not 
equal to such an exhibition of heroic vir- 
tue. Like most young gentlemen of his 
age, he was more or less addicted to gam- 
bling. Pitt and he frequented Goostrees, 
then a fashionable resort of the London 
jeunesse dorée. 

‘We played a good deal at Goostrees,’ 
he tells us, ‘‘ and I well remember the in- 
tense earnestness which he | William Pitt] 
displayed when joining in those games of 
chance. He perceived their increasing 
fascination,and soon after suddenly aban- 
doned them forever.” 

It was by this vice, the filial biogra- 
phers of Wilberforce tell us, that he was 
most nearly ensnared. A brief diary of 
this period records more than once the 
loss of £100 at the faro table. He was 
weaned from it in a most characteristic 
manner: 

‘*** We can have no play to-night,’ com- 
plained some of the party at the club, 
‘for St. Andrew is not here to keep bank.’ 

‘** Wilberforce said, ‘Mr. Bankes’ (who 
never joined himself), ‘if you will keep 
it I will give you a guinea.’ 

‘*The playful challenge was accepted, 
but as the game grew deep, he rose the 
winner of £600. Much of this was lost 
by those who were only heirs to future 
fortunes, and who could not therefore 
meet such a call without inconvenience. 
The pain he felt at their annoyance cured 
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him of a taste which seemed but too like- 
ly to become predominant.’* 

Unfortunately for their hero, his biog- 
raphers were unable to add that Wilber- 
force promptly restored his winnings, the 
most obvious way of relieving the pain 
that gave him so much annoyance. 

No one probably fully realizes how 
completely he is capable of being reduced 
to the level of a beast of prey till he has 
contracted this passion. Cavour was no 
common man as the world goes. He was 
a man of large capacities, and proved at 
times to have been animated by the high- 
est and noblest impulses. He was call- 
ed his country’s savior and benefactor, 
Italy's Washington, and yet he tells us 
that one night at a gaming-table half 
his fortune depended upon his calling or 
not calling a card. The appearance of 
some drops of sweat on the brow of his 
antagonist decided him to call. That 
revelation of anxiety, which no amount 
of self-control sufficed to suppress, that 
involuntary appeal to his sympathy, to 
his forbearance, to his humanity, instead 
of producing the results which it ought to 
have produced upon the heart and mind 
of aChristian, or even of aman of ordinary 
sensibility, seemed to have produced pre- 
cisely the contrary effect, and to have 
planted in his breast the instinct of the 
hyena. 

The literature of every age abounds in 
convivial poetry. Human genius has 
done its utmost to dignify the pleasures 
of intemperance in eating and drinking, 
and has labored for centuries to confound 
the distinction between lust and love. 
These and kindred weaknesses have their 
votaries and champions, and among the 
ancients had their divinities. -But when 
did gambling ever have a public cham- 
pion or friend? What poet has ever cele- 
brated the agonizing suspense over the 
dice-box or the wheel of fortune? I can- 
not call to mind one sentence in the lit- 
erature of any tongue intended to exalt, 
or even to countenance, the pleasures of 
the gaming-table. Neither did I ever 
hear of a confirmed gambler who did not 
deplore his obsession by this habit, and 
who was not disposed to dissuade all save 
those he wished to prey upon from con- 
tracting it. 

Many people fancy they indulge in 
games of chance for amusement merely; 
they are unwilling to admit that the 
* Life of Wilberforce. By his sons, Vol. I, p. 18. 
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money they hazard has anything to do 
with the pleasures of victory or the pain 
of defeat. This is a delusion. If they 
are really indifferent to the stake, why do 
they play for stakes? It adds to the in 
terest of the game, they will reply; but 
why,and how? It adds to the interest 
of the game simply because to the plea 
sure our vanity receives from the triumph 
of our skill is added the value of what 
we win, and in a corresponding degree 
are we pained when we lose. Ex homi 
num questu facta fortuna est dea—it is 
the greed of men that made a goddess of 
fortune. The first Lord Lytton, who knew 
as well as most men the animating spirit 
of that class of society in his own coun- 
try which can best afford to be indifferent 
to losses and gains at the gaming-table, 
in one of his romances refers to the pre 
tence current among fashionable people 
that they do not care to win, and he dis 
tinctly pronounces it a delusion. No 
one, he says, sits down to play for money, 
however insignificant the amount of the 
stake, without desiring to rise up a winner. 

The desire to acquire what is another's 
without paying for it is the gambler’s 
demon; he wishes to enjoy what is not 
his by any proper title--what he has nei- 
ther earned, bought, nor received as a gift. 
Such a principle of action is inexorably 
at war with the Divine economy. The 
moment a man comes under the influ- 
ence of those principles, and allows him- 
self to be governed by them, that moment 
he becomes an ally and then a slave of 
the evil one. By degrees all moral dis- 
tinctions disappear, and in the progress 
of time he reaches a condition of moral 
atrophy when he would shrink from no 
crime, and not infrequently — more fre- 
quently than any other class of corre- 
sponding numbers — takes refuge from 
himself and the world in self-destruction. 
Every gambler is a potential suicide. 
The strongest argument that has ever 
been used for suppressing gaming by 
legislative interference has been its ten- 
dency to provoke self-destruction. The 
voluntary deaths from gambling at Nice 
have risen as high as a hundred in a sin- 
gle season. 

God, the source of all life, is Love, and 
the extinetion of love in any human heart 
is the extinction of life. When every 


emotion and aspiration and energy of our 
being is concentrated in the one single 
desire to do to others precisely the oppo- 
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site of what we most wish done to our- 
selves, what resource is left, when that 
insane desire fails of gratification, but sui- 
cide? All taste for and delight in any- 
thing which contemplates in the slight- 
est degree the welfare of others, all love, 
having become extinct, what has the 
gambler left to live for when, in the 
sportsman’s phrase, “he is down in his 
luck ”? 

The Turks have a proverb to the effect 
that ‘‘ whatever we give away is ours.” 
In other words, in giving to others, our 
character has appropriated and assimila- 
ted the value of the gift. On the other 
hand, what we get for which we have 
rendered no equivalent is not ours. We 
have done nothing to make it such. 
This sterility of unearned wealth is well 
expressed in the old Italian proverb that 
‘‘ what is won over the devil’s back is lost 
under his belly.” Hence gamblers are 
proverbially unthrifty and improvident. 
The wealth they acquire seems to carry 
with it the curse denounced by the proph- 
ets against all votaries of fortune: 


“Thus saith the Lord, as the new wine is 
found in the cluster, and one saith, destroy it 
not, for a blessing is in it, so will I do for my 
servant.... But ye that forsake the Lord, 
that forget my holy mountain, that prepare a 
table for Fortune, and that fill up mingled wine 
unto Destiny ; I will destine you to the sword 
and ye shall all bow down to slaughter; be- 
cause when I called ye did not answer, when 
I spake ye did not hear, but ye did that which 
was evil in my eyes, and chose that wherein I 
delighted not.”—Isaiah, Ixv. 8-11. 


A fearful illustration of this great 
truth, to which the world is unhappily 
still most blind, occurred a few years ago 
in Philadelphia. I give it as reported to 
me by one of her responsible citizens: 


“Some time in the ’30’s or ’40’s, when lot- 
teries were legal in Pennsylvania, a German 
from the neighborhood of Lancaster came to 
Philadelphia, and dropping in at one of the 
numerous offices for the sale of tickets, which 
flourished in the neighborhood of Third and 
Chestnut (afterwards the centre of stock- 
brokers’ business, and known as the ‘ Barbary 
Coast’), he invested $1 in a ticket, which, to 
his ultimate undoing, drew a prize of $1000. 
Being of a frugal mind, though on pleasure 
bent, he reinvested $5 in another ticket, which 
he deposited in the lining of his hat, and pro- 
ceeded to get drunk on the balance. Trying 
to get back to learn his fortune, he wandered 
off in the wrong direction, travelled down to 
the river, stumbled over the dock-log, fell in, 
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and was drowned. Coming to the surface in 
good time, he was fished out, and the coroner 
proceeded to sit on him. When his hat, which 
had staid on his head, was taken off, the lot- 
tery ticket was discovered, and it was found 
upon inquiry to have drawn the grand prize 
of $10,000. His heirs were communicated with 
and got the money. They consisted of a wife 
and two sons, who celebrated their good for- 
tune by driving to Lancaster and getting 
‘boiling drunk.’ In this condition the boys 
quarrelled over the distribution of the money, 
and finally one struck the other and killed 
him. Having still sense enough to be over- 
whelmed with horror at what had occurred, 
the mother and surviving son jumped into 
their wagon and hurried home. On the road, 
in the darkness, and in their still maudlin 
condition, they attempted to cross a bridge, 
but instead drove over the edge, and were 
drowned. The money descended to an uncle, 
who had been up to this time an honest cob- 
bler in Philadelphia, He, like the others, 
knew no better way of celebrating what he 
called his good fortune than by getting drunk, 
and remaining so for six months, at which 
time he died of delirium tremens, and what was 
left of the moneys escheated to the State, 
which, I fear, did not do her much good, for I 
find that it was not a great many years after 
this that Pennsylvania attempted to repudiate 
her debt.... Whether there is any connection 
between lotteries and repudiation I do not 
know, except that both show a lew public 
tone.” 


IV. 

Let me here anticipate the question 
which is no doubt formulating in the 
reader’s mind: ,Does not this view as- 
sume that all business involving risk— 
and there is none without it—is sinful? 
Does not the farmer gamble upon the un- 
certainties of the weather, the cost of 
labor, and the state of the market at 
harvest-time? Is not all marine, life, 
fire, and accident insurance gambling? 
When we buy the securities of a corpora- 
tion in the hope and expectation that they 
may increase in value, or even continue 
to yield their present revenue, is not that 
gambling? May I not join my family in 
an innocent game of sixpenny whist or 
billiards? Were the delegates to the con- 
vention which adopted this amendment 
gamblers when they distributed their seats 
by lot? Were the disciples of Jesus gam- 
blers when, by the same process, they 
selected a successor to Judas? 

The answer to these questions is very 
obvious. One may do any and all these 
things—nay, one may take any risks, 
one may play at any game and for any 
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amount one pleases—providing his inter- 
est in the result does not indispose him 
to do unto others as he would have them 
do to him. There may be no essential 
difference in an ethical point of view be- 
tween staking a thousand pounds upon a 
faro table and staking it upon a railway 
venture or the purchase of a farm or a 
life policy. Nine people out of ten, 
when they for the first time accept an in- 
vitation to join in a game of whist or 
poker, have no more suspicion of the 
passions they may be about to nurse than 
the maid of sixteen when she engages in 
her first flirtation. The result in all 
these cases depends upon their action 
when they do discover the sinister pas- 
sion that is brooding—whether they go 
on or make a timely retreat. The taste 
for play may be a trial of our faith, and 
one of the innumerable means under 
Providence for making us aware of our 
weaknesses and unhallowed propensities. 
Like all other tastes, it may be used and 
it may be abused. In every event of our 
lives we are taking a risk. We can lay 
no plan, plot no scheme, with any abso- 
lute assurance of the result. The events 
of our lives are all adjusted to our spirit- 
ual condition at each particular moment 
of our existence, and are continually 
changing, because the spiritual plane on 
which we live is constantly changing 
with every increment or diminution of 
our knowledge of good and evil. It is 
by the constant adjustment of the resist- 
ing power of our environment by a mer- 
ciful Providence to our natural inclina- 
tion to evil that the equilibrium between 
these contending spiritual forces is main- 
tained, by which the perfect freedom of 
our will is assured to us, so that we can 
never become so good or so bad as not to 
be entirely capable of choosing the good 
or the evil, the right or the wrong, of herd- 
ing with the sheep or with the goats. 

No person is enticed to the gambling- 
table or driven from it, no one wins or 
loses a penny at the gaming-table, any 
more than in any legitimate business, 
who would have any occasion to con- 
gratulate himself had the result of his 
play been different, who has not received 
at the hands of Providence the very kind- 
est treatment that he was capable at the 
moment of receiving. By changing him- 
self every man may always change his 
environment, but nothing is more certain 
than that every man’s actual environ- 
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ment, the gambler’s no less than the 
Pope's, is better for him at any given 
time than any other would have been. 

‘*T also will choose their delusions,” 
said the Lord to the idolatrous Jews, 
“‘and will bring their fears upon them, 
because when I called none did answer, 
when I spake they did not hear; but they 
did evil before mine eyes, and chose that 
in which I delighted not.” 

Our delusions and our fears come upon 
us at the gaming-table, as elsewhere, but 
they do not come by chance. To pretend 
that they do is to make the word of God 
of no effect, and to close our eyes and 
heart to all the lessons of experience. 

**O Lord, I know,” says the prophet 
Jeremiah, ‘‘ that the way of man is not 
in himself; it is not in man to direct his 
steps.” 

The gambling-table may prove as effec- 
tive a means of grace as the communion 
table, and thousands have first been made 
aware by its fascinations of their own 
moral weaknesses, of which before they 
had no suspicion. 

Pope was rarely more happily inspired 
than when he wrote the following famil- 
iar lines, a most felicitous amplification 
of a profound Chinese proverb, that the 
good God never smites with both hands. 
“All nature is but art unknown to thee; 

All Chance, Direction which thou canst not see ; 


All Discord, Harmony not understood ; 
All partial Evil, universal Good,” 


During his residence at Ludlow Castle, 
while fitting for the university, Richard 
Baxter, the eminent divine, had an expe- 
rience singularly pertinent to the topic 
under consideration, of which his biogra- 
pher gives a curious account: 


“The best gamester of the house under- 
took to teach him to play. The first or second 
game was so nearly lost by Baxter that his 
opponent betted a hundred to one against him, 
laying down ten shillings to his sixpence, and 
at the same time telling him there was no pos- 
sibility of his winning but by getting a certain 
cast of the dice very often. No sooner was 
the money down than Baxter had every cast 
that he wished; so that before a person could 
go three or four times around the room the 
game was won. This so astounded him that 
he believed that the devil had command of 
the dice, and did it to entice him to play, in 
consequence of which he returned the ten 
shillings, and resolved never to play more.”* 


Baxter no doubt interpreted his success 
correctly. At the moment of his trial, 
* Ormes’s Life of Bazter, p. 6. 
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which it would be blasphemous to treat 
as accidental, he was spiritually condi- 
~ tioned to take alarm at success, and hence 
suecess was accorded to him. Such cases 
are no doubt much more common than is 
generally supposed, though, for obvious 
reasons, are rarely recorded, and all tend 
to confirm the great truth that all the in- 
cidents of our lives are adjusted to our 
spiritual conditions by some mysterious 
law which no mortal can comprehend, 
but which mercifully sends what the 
world calis prosperity to one, destitution 
or privation to another, and both for the 
common purpose of leading us in freedom 
to put our trust in God, and not in Fate 
or Fortune. ‘‘The rich and poor meet 
together,” saith the wise man. ‘' The 
Lord is maker of them all.” 
In his Christian Directory, Baxter ad- 
mits that gaming for money may be law- 
ful upon the following conditions: 


“Tf you do not make the game itself bad by 
any accident. 

“If your wager be laid for sport and not for 
covetousness (striving who shall get another’s 
money and give them nothing for it). 

“And if vo more be laid than is suitable 
for the sport, and the loser does well and will- 
ingly pay, not otherwise, because you may not 
turn a sport to covetousness.” 


In other words, if the player never al- 
lows his heart to be poisoned by a desire 
to do to another what he would not wish 
done to himself, his play would be inno- 
cent. I apprehend, however, that there 
would soon be very little gambling in the 
world, unless that word acquired a very 
different meaning from the one which 
now attaches to it, if those conditions 
were rigorously complied with, and the 
gamester rose from the table the moment 
he experienced a symptom of the Satanic 
obsession. ‘* Ye shall not see my face,” 
said Joseph to his brethren who were sent 
by their father down into Egypt for corn, 
“‘except your brother be with you.” So 
to those who ask if one cannot sometimes 
play at games of hazard, so called, with- 
out sin, my answer is the same as Joseph’s 
—‘* Yes, if your brother be with you.” 
But how seldom he is, and how brief his 
Stay at the gaming-table! 

¥. 

A man's moral standards cannot be 

weakened in one particular without be- 


ing weakened in all. Every sin is only 
one way of doing to others what you 


would not have them do to you. In the 
eyes of Infinite Wisdom the difference 
between a murder for a pocket-book and 
taking dishonorable advantage of a man's 
ignorance in a trade, between highway 
robbery and appropriating privileges, hon- 
ors, and rewards to which we are not 
entitled, between adulterating the truth 
for another in order to feed our own pre- 
judices or passions or vanity and any 
other more profligate form of adultery, 
is morally but as the difference between 
growth and maturity, between youth and 
manhood, between a ripe apple and a 
rotten one. The one is but the matured 
and logical development of the other, 
unless arrested by a resolute self-conse- 
cration to a new and higher life. 

The little selfish traits which more or 
less infest all hearts, but which are the 
controlling impulse of the gamester, may 
be likened to the lion’s cubs: they are 
playful as kittens, but if allowed to ma- 
ture, become the terror of communities. 
A man’s character, like a chain, has the 
strength only of its weakest link: ‘‘ For 
whosoever shall keep the whole law and 
stumble in one point, he is become guilty 
of all.” Ido not know if it makes much 
difference to what one he deliberately 
surrenders, knowing it to be wrong, for 
in any case it is astonishing how soon 
other virtues cease to have their accus- 
tomed value in his eyes. But there is 
no class of transgressors who seem to de- 
generate so rapidly as the gambler. How 
soon he ceases to be animated by any 
of those emotions which chiefly dignify 
human nature! In how brief a space he 
gets to prefer the companionship of his 
class toany other! Unless the good God 
gives him the grace, as in Baxter's case, 
to see whither he is tending, there is no 
crime of which he may not become capa- 
ble. The world is still talking of a dis- 
graceful scene enacted at a gaming-table 
in an English country house, to which the 
Crown Prince of England gave a painful 
notoriety by his presence. One of his 
intimate and habitual associates was de- 
tected in the act and convicted of cheat- 
ing at a card party which the Prince 
himself had organized, and at which the 
offender was the Prince’s guest. When 
his foul play had been officially estab- 
lished, rumors welled in from all direc- 
tions that cheating at play was an old 
infirmity of his, and so generally known 
that his fellow-officers in the army avoid- 
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ed playing with him. The extraordi- 
nary and instructive feature of this part 
of the story is, not that his comrades 
declined to play with him, but that they 
never reproached him nor warned socie- 
ty against him until the warning had 
ceased to have any importance. Can any 
other reason for such tolerance be as- 
signed than that his gambling associates 
were more distrustful of his skill than of 
his morals; that their own sense of the 
heinousness of foul play had become 
more or less seriously dulled? It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of a habitual gambler 
so constituted as to continue to regard 
cheating at cards with the same oppro- 
brium after contracting the habit as be- 
fore. There is too little difference in the 
controlling impulses of the habitual gam- 
bler and those of the convicted cheat to 
make either a severe censor of any kind 
of immorality. We are all more or less 
familiar with the feeling of camaraderie 
which sometimes binds together men 
widely separated from each other by 
birth, social rank, and education, who 
have a common weakness of any sort. 
No one given to drink would ever think 
of denouncing, though he might remon- 
strate with, his comrade for indulging in 
intoxicants to what he thought an excess, 
still less do anything to encourage his 
reform. A corresponding strain of fel- 
low- feeling prevents the gambler from 
judging the blackleg harshly, or inform- 
ing against him. The bud never quar- 
rels with the full-blown flower, nor the 
grub with the dragon-fly. 
VI. 

From what has been said it is obvious 
that gambling is a moral rather than a 
political disorder; that it is as difficult to 
determine when the sin begins as when a 
man’s effort to acquire property degener- 
ates into covetousness, or his interest in 
the gentler sex degenerates into lust. It 
is clear that all gaming is not immoral 
any more than all kissing or all money- 
getting is immoral, though both may 
conduct to criminal excesses. Where the 
immorality begins is known only to the 
Searcher of hearts. It is a question of 
conscience. Human governments have 
long ceased to claim jurisdiction over the 
motives of men, simply from the impos- 
sibility of ascertaining them, and hence 
the practical disregard by courts and po- 
lice of the stringent laws against gam- 


bling, which have been for years on the 
statute- books of most, if not all, the 
States. It is to be feared the like fate 
awaits this amendment, for its literal en- 
forcement would strike as serious a blow 
at the individual liberty of every citizen 
as if the Constitution were to limit or de- 
fine the precise amount of atmospheric air 
which each person was to consume every 
twenty-four hours. We thought we had 
accomplished a great reform when we 
forbade the sale of lottery tickets many 
years ago, but no one now pretends that 
it checked gaming at all; it simply drove 
it into new channels. The Legislatures 
of many States have been trying for three- 
quarters of a century to make the sale of 
alcoholic drinks a crime, but what has it 
all accomplished? Were intoxicants ever 
so universally used as now? It is practi- 
cally impossible to make men feel that 
they have not an inherent right to eat 
and drink what they please, and to spend 
or waste their money and health as they 
please. When the Legislature undertakes 
to frame a law for the enforcement of this 
anti-gambling amendment, it will find it- 
self confronted with the necessity of seri- 
ously abridging individual liberty, or of 
adding to our Penal Code a new series of 
laws which no one is going to respect. 

It can and should repeal the Ives pool 
bill, and cease drawing a revenue from a 
vice it condemns, so that gambling shall 
have no countenance from the State. 

It should also lay its heavy hand upon 
all who make it their business or calling to 
provide houses, tables, dens, or any facili- 
ties for gaming, from which they are to de- 
rive arevenue. In the exercise of such a 
power the Legislature would be little likely 
to interfere with the proper liberty of the 
individual, and pretty certain to discour- 
age, to a very considerable extent, the 
vice which now goes by the name of gam- 
bling, by rendering its instruments crimi- 
nal and infamous. Such a law might, in 
some degree, substantially perhaps, re-en- 
force those reformers who are endeavoring 
to avail themselves of loftier agencies to 
extinguish the inclination to gamble. The 
proper and only radical cure is to educate 
people to be ashamed to prey upon each 
other in this way; but a law making crim- 
inal all who live by facilitating and en- 
couraging others in tlie vice may prove an 
important ally of the pulpit and the press 
in resisting the spread of the most demor- 
alizing of all demoralizing propensities. 
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T is time for scientists, alienists, and 
psychological investigators to make a 
careful study of the phenomena of the 
Yellow literary atmosphere. It is gen- 
erally agreed that it is a sign of degenera- 
tion, like the phosphorescent light from de- 
caying vegetable matter, but we need to 
get at the causes behind this appearance 
in order to prevent the spread of the in- 
fection. The manifestation is not new. 
For a long time the ‘‘ yellows” in peach- 
trees has puzzled the pomologists. The 
cause of the disease has never been dis- 
covered. The trees thrive and bear fruit 
for years, but after a time, with no out- 
ward mark of disease, fruitage fails, and 
the whole orchard has to be uprooted and 
burned. We say that the trees are struck 
with the ‘‘ yellows,” but what the ‘‘ yel- 
lows” is no one can tell. The only 
thing we know is that we must have a 
new planting, and that in the same soil 
the new trees will do well. Fruit-grow- 
ers are learning to spot the trees that are 
struck, and remove them from the orchard 
before the infection spreads. Perhaps in- 
vestigation would enable the public to 
weed out in the same manner the authors 
struck with the yellows before a whole 
literary era is tainted. 

There are those who always see close 
relations between nature and man, who 
think that this manifestation began with 
the now famous Yellow Days. This spec- 
tral phenomenon excited a great deal of 
interest. For days the whole atmosphere 
was opaque and yellow; the sky was no 
longer blue; the horizons were veiled in 
half-luminous haze; the sun appeared only 
as a copper ball. All vegetation took on 
a pale yellow tinge, and the whole earth 
appeared as if it were getting ready for the 
judgment-day. It was an uncanny con- 
dition, and many regarded it as both a 
moral symbol and a warning to a world 
grown effete and decaying,dying in an un- 
wholesome beauty, like a dissolute mack- 
erel. But science then stepped in to reas- 
sure us. The phenomenon was due wholly 
to dust and impurity in the atmosphere. 
The sun was not dying; the atmosphere 
was not really changed; the disease was 
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not organic. The sickly aspect was ow- 
ing to the presence of impure particles of 
matter diffused about us by local causes. 
The wind had brought from another con- 
tinent the stifling output of a voleano, or, 
from nearer, the smoke of burning for- 
ests, or the dust of dry plains and pow- 
dered fields. Locally we experienced a 
day of aerial stagnation, and at length the 
fresh breezes of heaven and the cleansing 
saltness of the oceans relieved us of the 
temporary nightmare. The present ‘‘ yel- 
lows ” in literature is only a local infec- 
tion of dust and impurity spread by our 
modern facilities of communication. 

The Yellow literature is not new. There 
have always been diseased people seeking 
notoriety by reason of their maladies. 
As long ago as 1843, Thoreau, temporarily 
banished from the world of Concord to an 
outlook on Staten Island over a steaming 
town, observed this incipient phenomenon. 
In the volume of his Familiar Letters, so 
intelligently edited by Mr. Sanborn, there 
is a passage commenting on the eccen- 
tricities of a literary friend and his frater- 
nity, whose draught, offered to the world, 
might have been hinted at in the phrase 
of Emerson: 

“Love drinks at the fountain 

False waters of thirst.” . 
Thoreau says of them: ‘They want 
faith, and mistake their private ail for an 
infected atmosphere; but let any one of 
them recover hope for a moment, and 
right his particular grievance, and he will 
no longer train in that company. To 
speak or do anything that shall concern 
mankind one must speak and act as if 
well, or from that grain of health which 
he has left. This ‘ Present’ book, indeed, 
is blue, but the hue of its thought is yel- 
low. I say these things with the less hesi- 
tation because I have the jaundice myself; 
but I also know what it is to be well.” 

The last sentence is in the way of a 
scientific observation, and enables us to 
‘* diagnose” the present English complaint. 
London has a bad attack of the Literary 
Jaundice. It seems to be infectious, but, 
considered atmospherically, its appearance 
in our Western sky is only a diffusion 
of impure particles in the atmosphere. 
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And as a mental affair it is too self-con- 
scious to be called a natural phenomenon. 
The sociologist takes little note of it, be- 
cause he regards it as an affected pose. 
It easily shifts its hue, to gain notoriety, 
from yellow to a sickly painted green. 
And it is a sophisticated and not an in- 
nocent pose. The clever Oscar Wilde 
(the name has become typical) is not a 
fool, any more than Mr. Beardsley is an 
artist. He privately said that he was not 
when in this country, making this con- 
fidence to a select few, and desiring that 
the impression should not become pub- 
lic. Going about in fantastic raiment, 
in stained-glass attitudes, with affected 
speech, bearing a lily in his hand, was 
only a method of gaining notoriety. It 
was the position of the late lamented Mr. 
Barnum, also a very able man, who said 
that the people wished to be humbugged. 
Mr. Barnum would have covered himself 
with green carnations if that would have 
advertised his show. And perhaps Mr. 
Wilde knows his public equally well. On 
any other supposition it is not easy to ac- 
count for the present yellow atmosphere 
of London. It is, however, local. We 
can easily imagine that to a Londoner, 
dwelling in an opaque fog, all the world 
seems to havea sickly yellow cast. And 
no doubt there are idiots all over the 
world who get their fog and their fash- 
ions from London, and think they love 
the yellow literature of a few decadent 
spirits because it is the momentary atmos- 
phere of London. For London is the 
greatest and most fascinating of all cap- 
itals. Where everything is so limited by 
fog, the imagination has a great chance 
to play. But let the dwellers in that 
great monetary and esthetic-stricken cen- 
tre take courage. Let them look up and 
abroad out of the enveloping haze. The 
sun is still shining, and the great winds 
are blowing over the globe, and the liter- 
ary atmosphere of the world is still fresh 
and wholesome, and there are healthy 
orchards elsewhere, in spite of the local 
‘* vellows ” of the wall-trained peaches. 


II. 


The Study has no desire to add to the 
bulk of writing and of speculation about 
an American literature, nor even to as- 
sail the general belief that we already 
have an American literature—that is to 
say, that the Colonial period is long 
passed out of, and that we are a: inde- 
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pendent in our literature as we are in 
our politics, and as many people think 
we should be in our financial and com- 
mercial conditions. That the United 
States has contributed to the stock of 
genuine literature of the world there is 
no doubt. <A half-dozen authors might 
be named whose books are universally 
recognized as belonging to literature. 
Surely we have set afloat essays, poems, 
fiction, histories, upon that great stream 
of time where the works of the imagina- 
tion and of scholarship take their chances 
of immortality with the works of all time 
and all peoples in the longer or shorter 
voyage. We can confidently say more 
than this. Wecan say that much of this 
work has a new and distinctly American 
color and quality. But when we attempt 
to go farther than this we raise the very 
difficult distinction, from a cosmopolitan 
point of view, between the American and 
the great body of British, or, as foreign- 
ers say, of English literature. This dis- 
tinction is often difficult to make. It 
has often happened lately that a book by 
a new British writer has been thought by 
British readers to be of American origin. 
Usually the local color determines, so 
that we in America and they in England 
have no difficulty in placing a new or 
anonymous book. But how is it with a 
foreigner who is familiar with the pecul- 
iarities neither of England nor America? 
If he is set, as a student, at English liter- 
ature, he has frequently no way of tell- 
ing whether the author he is reading is 
British or American. For instance, when 
there was published, many years ago, in 
Paris, an edition of the works of Wash- 
ington Irving as a ‘“‘ British Classic,” the 
Russian or the Italian reader was likely 
to be misled. And the same might be 
said of many of the works of Lowell, 
Longfellow, and others. The great world 
foreign to the English-speaking race no 
doubt regards the American as simply a 
branch of the great English river of lit- 
erature. When, therefore, we speak of 
American literature is it not with a rec- 
ognition of the fact that it is not a char- 
acteristic national literature, as is the 
Spanish, or the French, or the Italian, or 
the Russian? The other great races of 


the globe, conglomerate in nationalities, 
have a point of view of life different from 
ours; their moralsare different, conscience 
acts differently, and the result is a liter- 
ary expression sui generis and foreign 
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to each other. We say that . is 
the same, that human nature is the same 
in all. That is true, and that is the com- 
mon point of sympathy in all literatures. 
But there is a distinction deeper than the 
accident of local color, of geographical 
difference, and when we speak of Russian 
literature as different from British, we 
mean something other than when we 
speak of American literature as different 
from British. Language, of course, has 
much to do with the character of literary 
expression, but when we translate the 
works of all other literatures into our 
own faithfully, there still remains the 
quality that stamps one as Russian, an- 
other as French, another as Japanese. In 
our best English versions of the Old Tes- 
tament we recognize an Orientalism, and 
know that it could not be the product of 
an QOccidentally trained national mind. 
A disinterested critic from the planet 
Mars—if Mars is sophisticated enough to 
have critics—would have no difficulty in 
setting apart the works of the Spaniard, 
the Italian, the Russian, and so on, but 
he would be puzzled to draw the line be- 
tween the British and the American. 
And yet we quarrel about it, and assert 
the difference like next of kin in the in- 
heritance of property. 

And yet it is not a fanciful supposition 
that there will be some time an American 
literature as distinct from the British as 
the Roman was from the Greek. The 
reason for this is in the nature of things, 
that every great nation, and every nation 
with a marked character—even if it be as 
small as Iceland—must have a character- 
istic national expression. And if we pur- 
sue this idea further we are bound to feel 
that we cannot yet guess whatin our case 
that expression will be, because the Amer- 
ican nation is not yet made. It is in 
process of formation. And the present 
spectacle of it is the most wonderful and 
interesting that the world has yet seen. 
We have here as yet only partially 
assimilated all the diverse peoples and 
tongues of the globe. We began with 
comparatively few, and those to a certain 
extent kin, English, Seotch, Welsh, Irish, 
Dutch, with a little seasoning of Hugue- 
not and others. The first great addition 
was African, which was strictly held 
in solution till 1865. But our doors were 
wide open, and have been for a century, 
and diverse races from all the world have 
flocked in by the hundreds of thousands 
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and propagated into the millions. With 
the doors still open, it has been for over 
half a century a great struggle for 
assimilation, and a struggle under new 
political conditions, and under ideas of 
government foreign to the great incoming 
masses. We have faith that the political 
lines laid down will hold, and that the 
social conditions will be what the poets 
have dreamed of the development of a new 
humanity; but no prophet yet has arisen 
who can predict what the American peo- 
ple will be when it is formed into one 
sympathetic nationality, as alike and sym- 
pathetic as in the typical Briton in little 
England. The elements are so diverse 
that at times the assimilation seems hope- 
less. Wethought we had our hands full 
with all the mother nations, and the hith- 
erto insoluble problem of the African; but 
when we add to these the swarms of Ital- 
ians, of Hungarians, Poles, Bohemians, of 
Russian Jews, with a liberal sprinkling 
of Chinese, Japanese, Arabs, Turks, and 
Armenians; when in the east side of New 
York newspapers are published in as 
many different languages as there are 
peoples—we begin to apprehend the mag- 
nitude of the problem. 

But even this is not the most singular 
aspect of our experiment. All, or nearly 
all, other nations in civilization are con- 
glomerate, made up of separate tribes, and 
generally of pretty distinct developments. 
What we call the English is a very mixed 
race, made up of Danes, Britons, Celts, 
Angles, Saxons, Normans, and has been 
almost a thousand years in process of as- 
similation. It is so of every other civil- 
ized people which has sharply defined 
national traits and characteristics. Our 
peculiarity is not that we are to fuse dis- 
tinct nationalities, but that we are to fuse 
them at a higher plane of civilization 
than any like fusion has taken place be- 
fore. The other assimilations into na- 
tionalities have taken place on a much 
lower and nearer the barbaric plane. All 
the races meeting here, except the Afri- 
can, are the products of a highly developed 
civilization in its own kind. The assimi- 
lation is consequently more difficult and 
more interesting, and the product should 
be more important. 

It is not asserted that we have gathered 
here the best products of all the other 
civilizations, but actual representatives of 
them ;_for civilization is represented by its 
decaf gnce as well as by its finest develop- 
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ment, and the point is that it is in all 
cases a fixed development. The lowest of 
the various nations that come to us are 
the fruits of long evolution. We have 
here perhaps a meeting of vices as well as 
of virtues, and of diverse moral concep- 
tions of life, but not a meeting of barba- 
rians. Rather a coming into contact and 
friction of highly developed civilization in 
a struggle for the mastery. 

This is the fact that makes the spec- 
tacle interesting and doubtful, but also 
hopeful. And while we cannot predict 
what the result will be, we expect that it 
will be something new in the way of a 
nation, and something of the highest im- 
portance in the history of the world. If 
we believe in a Divine Providence we 
can see why a vast continent was held 
virgin while experiments were made in 
human development the world over—a 
ground for the great experiment of the 
mingling of civilizations. Every one has 
something valuable to contribute. The 
Italian who is now digging up our streets 
and building our railways is the inher- 
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itor of 4 of artistic instinct. We might 
run through the list of all the nationali- 
ties represented here and find something 
necessary in the flower of the better civil- 
ization we expect. And all the discoveries 
of modern science are helpers to a more 
rapid assimilation than any other nation 
has yet experienced. 

There is some encouragement in this 
speculation. We can have patience in 
the evolution. We can have faith in 
ourselves. And we can be sure that if 
the distinct nation is finally evolved here 
which the signs indicate, it will have 
some time as distinct a literary expression 
as any other nation ever had. We need 
not bother ourselves whether it will be a 
feminine or a masculine expression, or 
whether it will be realistic or idealistic. 
Nor need we expect that it will be grander 
than Isaiah or Homer or Shakespeare, 
for it can only be the product of the lim- 
ited human mind, which is always the 
same; but it will be national, and the man 
from Mars would have no difficulty in 
recognizing an American note. 
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OF CURRENT EVENTS| 








POLITICAL, 


UR Record is closed on the 11th of December.— 

The steamship St. Zouis of the American Line 

was launched at Philadelphia November 12th, with 
imposing ceremonies. 

The third session of the Fifty-third Congress met 
at Washington December 3d. The President’s mes- 
sage favored free ships and the increase of the army 
to its full legal strength of 25,000 men, recommended 
the construction of additional battle-ships and tor- 
pedo-boats, urged that coal and iron be put on the 
free list, and that differential duties be taken from 
refined sugar. 

The funeral of the Czar Alexander III. took place 
November 19th with stately ceremonies in the For- 
tress Cathedral at St. Petersburg. The marriage 
of the Czar Nicholas II and the Princess Alix of 
Hesse-Darmstadt took place November 26th. 

The Japanese troops captured Port Arthur No- 
vember 21st, after two days’ desperate fighting. 

The new Reichstag building in Berlin was for- 
mally opened December 5th. William II. read the 
address from the throne. It declared in favor of 
repressive legislation against socialists, and eulo- 
gized the late Czar as a co-laborer for peace. 


DISASTERS. 


November 14th.—The British ship Culmore foun- 
dered off the Yorkshire coast, 
were drowned, 

November 26th.—Earthquake shocks during two 


Twenty-two persons 


days destroyed several villages in Sicily and south- 
ern Italy. 
OBITUARY. 

November 16th.—At Princeton, Rev. Dr. James 
McCosh, ex- President of Princeton College, aged 
eighty-three years. At Boston, Robert Charles Win- 
throp, ex-United States Senator and ex-Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, aged eighty - five 
years. 

November 17th.—At New York, Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam Greenough Thayer Shedd, aged seventy-four 
years. 

November 18th.—At Paris, Francis Magnard, di- 
rector of the Figaro, aged fifty-seven years. 

November 20th.—At Peterhof, Russia, Anton 
Gregor Rubinstein, the composer, aged sixty-four 

ears, 
Jovember 22d.—At Baltimore, William Thompson 
Walters, art-collector, aged seventy-four years. 

November 25th.—At Paris, Jean Victor Duruy, 
statesman and historical writer, aged eighty-three 
years, 

Youember 27th.—At Varzin, Princess Johanna 
Frederika von Bismarck, aged seventy years. 

November 30th.—At Atlanta, United States Sena- 
tor Joseph E. Brown, aged seventy-three years. 

December 4th.—At Jersey City, ex-Governor Leon 
Abbett, aged fifty-eight years. 

December 7th—At Paris, Count Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, promoter of the Suez and Panama canals, 
aged eighty-nine years. 
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SIXTEEN YEARS WITHOUT A BIRTHDAY. 


BY BRANDER 


THILE the journalist deftly dealt with 
W the lobster @ la Newburg, as it bubbled 
in the chating-dish before him, the — toned 
bell of the church at the corner began to strike 
twelve. 

“Give me your plates, quick,” he said, “ and 
we'll drink Jack’s health before it’s to-mor- 
saan 

The artist and the soldier and the professor 
of mathematics did as they were told; and 
then they filled their glasses 

lhe journalist, still standing, looked the sol- 
dier in the eye, and said: “Jack, this is the 
first time The Quartet has met since the old 
school-days, ten years ago and more. That 
this reunion should take place on your birth- 
day doubles the pleasure of the occasion. We 
wish you many happy returns of the day!” 

Then the artist and the mathematician rose 
also, and they looked at the soldier, and re- 


MATTHEWS 


peated together, * Many happy returns of the 
day!” 

Whereupon they emptied their glasses and 
sat down, and the soldier rose to his feet. 

‘Thank you, boys,” he began; “ but I think 
you have already made me enjoy this one 
birthday three times over. It 
that I was twenty-six, and 

“But I didn’t meet you till last night,” in- 
terrupted the journalist; “and yesterday was 
Sunday; and I couldn’t get a box for the thea- 
tre and find the other half of The Quartet all 
on Sunday, could 1?” 

‘Pm not complaining because yesterday 
was my real birthday,” the soldier returned, 
“even if you have now protracted the celebra- 
tion on to the third day—it’s just struck mid- 
night, you know. All I have to say is, that 
since you have given me a triplicate birthday 
this time, any future anniversary will have 


was yesterday 





LOST AGAIN. 
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to spread itself over four days if it wants to 
beat the record, that’s all.” And he took his 
seat again. 

“Well,” said the artist,who had recently re- 
turned from Paris, “ that won't happen till we 
see ‘the week of the four Thursdays,’ as the 
French say.” 

“And we sha’n’t see that for a month of 
Sundays, I guess,” the journalist rejoined. 

There was a moment of silence,and then the 
mathematician spoke for the first time, 

“A quadruplex birthday will be odd enough, 
I-grant you,” he began, * but I don’t think it 
quite as remarkable as the case of the lady 
who had no birthday for sixteen years after 
she was born.” 

The soldier and the artist and the journalist 
all looked at the professor of mathematics, and 
they all smiled; but his face remained perfect- 
ly grave. 

“What's that you say?” asked the journal- 
ist. “Sixteen years without a birthday? Isn't 
that a very large order?” 

“ Did you know the lady yourself?” inquired 
the soldier. 

“She was my grandmother,” the mathema- 
tician answered. “She had no birthday for 
the first sixteen years of her life.” 

‘You mean that she did not celebrate her 
birthdays, I suppose,” the artist remarked. 
“That’s nothing. I know lots of families 
where they don’t keep any anniversaries at all.” 

“No,” persisted the mathematician. “1 
meant what I said,and precisely what I said. 
My grandmother did not keep her first fifteen 
birthdays because she couldn't. She didn’t 
have them to keep. They didn’t happen. The 
first time she had a chance to celebrate her 
birthday was when she completed her six- 
teenth year—and I need not tell you that the 
family made the most of the event.” 

“This a real grandmother you are talking 
about,” asked the journalist, “and not a fairy 
godmother?” 

“T could understand her going without a 
birthday till she was four years old,” the sol- 
dier suggested, “if she was born on the 29th 
of February.” 

“That accounts for four years,” the mathe- 
matician admitted, “since my grandmother 
was born on the 29th of February.” 

“Tn what year?” the soldier pursued. “In 
1796?” 

The professor of mathematics nodded. 

“Then that accounts for eight years,” said 
the soldier. 

“T don’t see that at all,” exclaimed the 
artist. 

“It's easy enough,” the soldier explained. 
“The year 1800 isn’t a leap-year, you know, 
We have a leap-year every four years, except 
the final year of a century—1700, 1800, 1900.” 

*T didn’t know that,” said the artist. 

“Td forgotten it,’ remarked the journal- 
ist. “But that gets us over only half of the 
difficulty. He says his grandmother didn’t 


have a birthday till she was sixteen. We can 
all see now how it was she went without this 
annual luxury for the first eight years. But 
who robbed her of the birthdays she was en- 


titled to when she was eight and twelve? 


That’s what I want to know.” 

* Born February 29, 1796, the Gregorian cal- 
endar deprives her of a birthday in 1800,” the 
soldier said. “ But she ought to have had her 
first chance February 29, 1804. I don’t see 
how—” and he paused in doubt. “Oh!” he 
cried, suddenly; “ where was she living in 
1804?” 

“Most of the time in Russia,” the mathema- 
tician answered. ‘* Although the family went 
to England for a few days early in the year.” 

“What was the date when they left Rus- 
sia?” asked the soldier, eagerly. 

“ They sailed from St. Petersburg in a Rus- 
sian bark on the 10th of February,” auswered 
the professor of mathematics, “and owing to 
head-winds they did not reach England for a 
fortnight.” 

“Exactly,” cried the soldier. “That's what 
I thought. That accounts for it.” 

“T don’t see how,” the artist declared; 
“that is, unless you mean to suggest that 
the Czar contiscated the little American girl’s 
birthday and sent it to Siberia.” 

“It’s plain enough,” the soldier returned. 
“We have the reformed calendar, the Grego- 
rian calendar, you know, and the Russians 
haven’t. They keep the old Julian calendar, 
and it’s now ten days behind ours. They cele- 
brate Christmas three days after we have be- 
gun the new year. So if the little girl left St. 
Petersburg in a Russian ship on February 10, 
1804, by the old reckoning, and was on the wa- 
ter two weeks, she would land in England at- 
ter March Ist by the new calendar.” 

“That is to say,” the artist inquired, “ the 
little girl came into an English port thinking 
she was going to have her birthday the next 
week, and when she set foot on shore she found 
out that her birthday was passed the week 
before—is that what you mean ?” 

“Yes,” answered the soldier; and the matle- 
matician nodded also. 

“Then all I have to say,” the artist contin- 
ued, “is that it was « mean trick to play on a 
child that had been looking forward to her first 
birthday for eight years--to knock her into 
the middle of next week in that fashion!” 

“And she had to go four years more for her 
next chance,” said the journalist. “Then she 
would be twelve. But you said she hadn’t a 
birthday till she was sixteen. How did she 
lose the one she was entitled to in 1808? She 
wasn’t on a Russian ship again, was she?” 

“No,” the mathematician replied; ‘she was 
on au American ship that time.” 

“On the North Sea?” asked the artist. 

“No,” was the calm answer; “on the Pacific.” 

“Sailing east or west ?” cried the soldier. 

“Sailing east,” answered the professor of 
mathematics, smiling again. 
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Phen I see how it might happen,” the sol- 
dier declared. 
“Well, IL don’t,” confessed the artist. 

The journalist said nothing, as it seemed un- 

professional to admit ignorance of anything. 
“It is simple enough,” the soldier explained. 
‘You see, the world is revolving about the sun 
steadily, and it is always high noon somewhere 
on the globe. The day rolls round unceasing, 
and it is not cut off into twenty-four hours. 
We happen to have taken the day of Green- 
wich or Paris as the day of civilization, and we 
say that it begins earlier in China and later in 

California; but it is all the same day, we say 
Therefore there has to be some place out in 
the middle of the Pacific Ocean where we 
or gain a day 
if we 


} 
» lose 


if we are going east,we gain it; 


re going west, we lose it. Now I sup- 
pose this little virl of twelve was on her way 
from some Asiatic port to some American port, 
and they stopped on their voyage at Hono 
lulu. Perhaps they dropped anchor there just 
before midnight on their February 28, 180s, 
thinking that the morrow would be the 29th; 
but when they were hailed from the shore, just 
after midnight, they found out that it was al 
ready March Ist.” 

As the soldier finished, he looked at the math 
ematician for confirmation of his explanation. 

Thus appealed to, the professor of mathe- 
matics smiled and nodded, and 


said: “Yon 
have hit it. 


That’s just how it was that my 





A SURE 


grandmother lost the birthday she ought to 
have had when she was twelve, and had to go 
four years more without one.” 

“And se she really didn’t have a birthday 
till she was sixteen!” the artist observed. 
“Well, all I can say is, your great-grandfather 
took too many chances. 


I don’t think he gave 
the child a fair show. 


I hope he made it up to 
her when she was sixteen—that’s all!” 

An hour later The Quartet separated. The 
soldier and the artist walked away together, 
but the journalist delayed the mathematician. 

‘TL say,” he began, “that yarn about your 
grandmother was very interesting. 


It is an ex- 
traordinary combin 


ation of coincidences. [ean 


see it in the Sunday paper with a scare-head 


‘SIXTEEN YEARS WITHOUT A BIRTHDAY?! 
Do you mind my using it?” 

* But it isn’t true,” said the professor. 
* Not true?” echoed the journalist. 
“No,” replied the mathematician. 


“T made 
it up. 


I hadn’t done my share of the talking, 
and I didi’t want you to think I had nothing 
to say for myself.” 

**Not a single word of truth in it ?” the jour- 
nalist returned. 

“Not a single word,” was the mathemati- 
cian’s answer. 

“Well, what of that?” the journalist de- 
clared. “LT don’t want to file it in an affidavit 
I want to print it in a newspaper.” 





SIGN. 


‘Are you superstitious, Mr. Spiffkins ?’ 
* Well—I think it bad Iuck to be run over by a ecable-car.” 
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PEGASUSES TO HIRE AN UNEXPECTED ANSWER. 

Ir the public doesn’t know it, I would say “ WaaL—er—hem !—children,” began Col- 
I'm t :e Boss Mechanic Poet of the dav. onel Handy Polk, the well-known real-estate, 
In the briefest space of time , loan, and insurance agent of Oklahoma, who 
I can write a bit of rhyme had wandered into a Sunday-school, and been 
Full of melody sublime- invited by the superintendent to address the 
P All for pay. children, “I didn’t come yere with the expec- 
: tation of makin’ a speech, but now that I’ve 

I am not content with one Pegasus been called on, Pll say a few words on the 
I’ve a stable full to run. Serious er —ah—beanties of honesty and—er—truth. 
Or in comic harness, they Honesty is the best policy. Alwers be hon- 
Can be hitched up any day— est, children, and alwers be truthful. As—er 
San ane teen. abd tent we Oe er—Whiat’s-his-name truly said, an honest 


To my ‘bus, 


For I keep a "bus, you see; it is best 
I can hitch up two or three Pegs abreast, 
For 


Of mv poetizing brothers, 


if, like "most all the others 


I rode horseback, there’d be bothers 


Without 


rest. 


If vou want a valentine, come to me. 

I've a Peg that in that line you should see 
He can distance any steed 
That was ever known for speed— 
Less, perchance, he’s off his feed— 


Three in three. 


I've a dappled Pegasus; he’s a pet 
He’s the most industrious I’ve seen vet. 
He can gallop through a sonnet 

On a hero or a bonnet 
In a jiffy—and upon it 


You can bet. 


There’s another in the stable that is great. 
On his hind legs he is able to gyrate 
Till his rider gets so crazy 
He can write a verse so hazy 
He'll be dubbed a very daisy 
Laureate. 


But I've wearied of the pen, don’t you see, 
There are such a lot of men in poetry. 
Hence I’m going to retire, 
And my stable is for hire. 
If to laurels you aspire, 


Come to me. 


A MEAN TRICK 

PATRICK was one of those witty sons of the 
Celtic isle whose amusing sayings had enter- 
tained many transatlantic travellers. 

One day, when the steamer was about leav- 
ing port, Patrick received the order to haul 
in a long cable that dragged astern. Patrick 
jumped to the task cheerfully enough, and 
hauled away contentedly. But the excessive 
length of the cable taxed his patience. 

“TI wonder what’s become of the end of 
this ould cable, anyhow?” And finally, grow- 
ing more impatient, he growled out: “ Faith, 
it’s no use hauling away at the baste uv a 


cable. Some divil’s cut the end off uv it.” 


man is the—er—er—noblest work of God. 
And a truthful man is better than—er—ah 

many sparrers. Alwers remember that, chil- 
dren. If everybody was honest, what a dif- 


ferent world this would be! But, alas! they 


hain’t. Instead, the generality of mankind in 
—er--general is forever tryin’ to git the better 


of the—er—er—generality of mankind in—er 


ah—general, so to speak. From this we 
should learn—should learn, as it were, to—er 

be honest. But I'll tell you a little story to 
sorter illustrate my meanin’, Once on a time 
thar was a boy whose parents were poor but 
honest, and tried to raise him up in the—er 
But he wouldn’t obey ’em, 
and seemed to take delight in doin’ wrong. 
He began stealin’ little things when he was 
no higher than the table, aud ‘peared to preter 
to lie when the truth would have done jest as 
well, or even better. He grew and 
worse as time passed on, and by the time he 
had grown to be a man he had become a regu- 
lar out and out scoundrel. He made a busi- 
ness of swindlin’, lyin’, aud cheatin’, and seem- 
ed to glory in his shame. And what do you 
suppose became of him? I ask you, children, 
whur do you reckon he is at now ?” 

And the Colonel's innocent hearers auswer- 
ed, in one voice, 

“He now stands before us!” 

Tom P. Morean. 


way he should go. 


worse 


A MIXED PRAYER. 

At the advanced age of five Marjorie devel- 
oped an extraordinary liking for prayers. She 
had been taught not only “ Now I lay me,” but 
also the Lord’s Prayer, and then at her request 
a codicil had been added, praying that “ papa 
and mamma and all my relations” might be 
protected during the night. She said the 
prayers just before going to bed, in the morn- 
ing, and her mother often heard snatches of 
them as the little girl went about her doll’s af- 
fairs during the day. 

It was no doubt partly owing to this famil- 
iarity with her prayer, but largely to drow- 
siness, that one night the sleepy little girl 
electrified her listening mother by hastily 


cutting short the Lord’s Prayer and ending up 
the ceremony with, “ Deliver me from evil, and 
—all my relations.” 

Her father said she was a philosopher, but 
that she ought to have added relations-in-law. 




















AVENUE AMENITIES. 


' 
Mrs. De Sryxe. “I like this dress, but it doesn’t match my complexion.” 
Mrs. Van Snappy. “ Oh, that’s but a trifle; you can alter your complexion to suit.” 
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4 DESERVING PENSIONER 
TOLD BY THE OLD SOLDIER. 
I Never could understand what James 


MecGibney wanted along of bein’ in our troop 


of mounted rangers, for a more completely 


busted-up man than him I never did see. He 
had a wooden leg and a cork leg, and a glass eye 


which didn’t match the real eye, so you couldn’t 
tell which wore false teeth, and 
an auburn wig with fifty-one gray hairs in it. 


was which; 


He was all searred up, and you couldn't tell 
his age any more’n a rabbit; but 
was forty-seven, and had been puttin’ three 


he said he 


gray hairs in his wig every year since he was 
thirty. had 
and some said he had been friz in a Minnesoty 


Some said he been blowed up, 


blizzard; and the story was around that he had 
been married three times, and 
ther-in-law kep’ on livin’ with him after the 
dear departed was gone, until he had collected 


that each mo- 


all three of ’em. 
though he couldn’t walk very fast, so our Cap- 
tain enlisted him, and sent a notice to the pa- 
pers as how a veteran of the battle of Water- 
loo was a member of Troop A, First Colorado 
Ranger Cavalry. 

We was ordered to Texas early in the spring 
of 1863, and MeGibney went with us as first 
an office he warn’t in no way fitted 
Mae was a good fel- 


sergeant 
for, and which I wanted. 
ler, though, and played a good game of cards, 
and we all liked him; but when him and me 
and the Captain, Jack Smoke, Bill Gasheit, and 
Jonas G. Smalls, was surrounded by hostile 
Injuns in a cafon where we was on a scout, 
and our horses was previously stampeded by 
the same Injuns while we was havin’ a game 
of seven-up by the spring, I couldn’t see why 
the Captain wanted us to earry MeGibney 
with us as we tried to climb up the cafion-side, 
gittin’ us all ketched, ’stid of one. But the 
Captain said he see we was all goin’ to git 
ketched anyway, and as MeGibney owed him 
and Smoke a good deal of money lost at cards, 
he didn’t want to git separated from him, es- 
pecially as all the Injun tribes we knowed 
anything about was at peace with the whites, 
and these fellers would probably let us go. 
The Injuns soon captured us, and we was 
taken off through the mountains for several 
miles, till we come to an old village of adobe 
houses surrounded by a high wall, and the 
door of the biggest house was opened, and we 
was thrown in. It was all dark in there, but 
the settin’ sun blazed in through the door 
and shone for a moment on a little blue image 
bound with silver, hangin’ high up against 
the wall, and we knowed right off that it was 
the Great ‘Turquoise God, and we was captives 
of the mysterious Injun tribe we had heard 
about who worshipped the Great Turquoise God 
and et their captives. We was all doomed— 
all but MeGibney. They couldn’t eat him any 


more’n a stake-driver, 
We never slept a wink that night, and see 
the first streaks of mornin’ light as they come 
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He could stay on a horse, , 
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strugglin’ in through two little winders high 
up in the walls. After we had breakfast the 
Captain got up on my shoulders and looked 
out of the winders. On one side was the vil- 
lave, and the runnin’ around. The 
other winder looked beyond the village wall, 
which formed one side of the buildin’ we was 
in, and not far off was a big river, and nobody 
in sight but a single guard under the winder. 
The winders was fastened with flimsy little 
iron rods stuck in the dried mud of the adobe. 

“Tl tell you what,” said the Captain; “if 
I could git them rods out, we could all git 
through the winder.” 

“We'd have trouble in gittin’ MeGibney 
through,” said I. 

“T conld break the rods, but 
would hear me,” said the Captain. 
had something to dig the ends out with; 
them Injuns have took all our Knives.” 

“If you'll take me along with you when 
vou go, Vl git you out,” said MceGibney; 


savages 


the enard 
a only 
but 


and 
he passed up his false teeth, and the Captain 
soon had the bars loose, though he wore the 
teeth all out doin’ it. 

* Let’s git the Turquoise God; it will bring 
in a good deal of money,” said Jonas G. Smalls; 
but the light was so dim we couldn’t see it, 
and we couldn’t waste time boostin’ men up 
all around the walls of that big room, 

“Here,” said MeGibney; and he passed his 
glass eye up to the Captain, who put it in the 
winder so it reflected the light and sent a ray 
along the walls, and we see the Great Turquoise 
God, and Jonas G. Smalls put it in his pocket, 
and we was ready to Unfortunately, 
McGibney’s glass eye rolled off the winder-sill 
and got smashed on the floor. 

“ But there’s that there guard to deal with,” 
said Gasheit. “ We forgot about him.” 

“Here,” said MeGibney; “just unscrew my 
wooden Jeg and knock him on the head with 
i” 

Which same the Captain done, breakin’ the 
wooden leg and the Injan’s head both to once ; 
and we all got out of the winder and sneaked 
down to the river. We see a boat on the oth- 
er side, but we couldn't none of us swim any 
more’n a rabbit, and we didn’t know what todo. 
But MeGibney spoke up and said, “ Unscrew 
my cork leg, and swim over on it and git the 
boat”; and Jonas G. Smalls done it, though he 
forgot to bring the cork leg back with him 
when he came with the boat, and we dassent 
go back for it. We went kitin’ down the river 
at a great rate, and was jest gittin’ encouraged 
when we heard vells,and there was a dozen 
Injuns cavortin’ down the side ofthe river a 
quarter of a mile back. We paddled as hard 
as we could, but the bullets zipped around us 
pretty lively, and we was seared. Jest then 
we come to a curve in the river and some 
rapids. Close in to shore near the head of the 
rapids was a big dead tree, with its roots 
hangin’ out over the water, covered with vines. 
Jest as soon as we was around the curve, and 


o 
go. 
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out of the Injuns’ sight for a minute, MeGib- 
ney steered the boat for the tree 

“Jump out and stand in behind the vines,” 
said he. We done so; he tipped over the 
boat, took off his wig and put it in the 
water with a chunk of wood under it: and 
when the Injuus come in sight, there was the 
boat tipped over in the rapids, and what look- 
ed to be a human head floatin’ beside it. They 
kep’ shootin’,and pretty soon the head sunk, 
and they thought we was all dead,and weut 
home, and we went back to camp. We sold 
the Great Turquoise God for a good price, and 
McGibney went home and drawed a pension 
for the loss of an eye, scalp, teeth, and two 
legs, all of them disabilities of his’n, which 
same the Captain and me and Jack Smoke, 
Bill Gasheit and Jonas G. Smalls, swore he re- 
ceived in the line of duty. 


Warpon ALLAN Curnrris. 


A GREAT 


DRAWER. 491 


A BOY'S PHILOSOPHY. 

ONE of the favorite winter games of the 
small boy who lives along the Hudson is 
“jumping laddie-cakes.” This sport reaches 
its height just as the ice in the river is break- 
ing up, and when the great cakes go floating 
up and down with the tide a dozen or more 
youngsters may be seen running from one 
cake to another, and sometimes making really 
dangerous leaps. 

One day a boy, apparently about nine years 
old, was to be seen standing on a cake which 
was rocking in a somewhat alarming manner, 
and the little fellow was erying in a fright- 
ened sort of Way. . 

“What's the matter?” called a passer-by 
from the shore. 

And then came the sobbing answer: “Tm 
afraid diss cake ‘ll turn over, an’ if I get drown- 
ed me mother ‘ll lick me.” 





SAVING. 


SHipren Ciarke. “ Well, old man, we little thought, when you used to play end rush 
on the ‘varsity eleven, that you'd soon be playing leading parts in Shakespeare. You 


must be putting money in the bank.” 


On Lanpo Snaprack. “Not at all. Remember what I have to lay out in costumes.” 
Surpren Cianke. * But consider what you save in wigs.” 
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THE TROMBONIST AND THE FISHES 











Here Tamborini, so they say, 


He blew a blast; the fish he charmed, 
Went out to fish one autumn day. 


Though you'd have thought they’d been alarmed. 





Ill. 


And as the music louder rolls, 


Then Tamborini, sly old man, 
The fishes hasten up in shoals. 


Puts into play his latest plan— 
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But, oh, it was a wicked sin, 
The way he took those fishes in! 





A plan that truly seems to me 
Chock full of ingenuity. 














BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


OWIE, the Wright, a native of Thrums, is 
B represented by Mr. J. M. Barrie as saying 
upon one interesting occasion, to the assembled 
members of the Literary Society in that Auld 
Licht Idyllic town: “Iam of opinion that the 
works of Burns is of immoral tendency. I have 
not read them myself; but such is my opinion!” 
Mr. Wallace Bruce has read the works of 
Burns, very often, very carefully, and very lov- 
ingly,and he has put on record in his own 
books his own views of their tendency toward 
everything that is moral and pure and good. 
If Bowie, the Wright, could be induced to read 
Burns’s Epistle to a Youthful Friend, that 
wonderful moral lesson which was a song as 
well as a sermon, he might learn, perhaps, to 
conceal his sel’,as weel’s he can, frae critical 
dissection, and to keek thro’ ev’ry other man 
wi’ a sharpened, sly inspection which is based, 
at least, upon some slight acquaintance with 
his subject theme! 

Mr. Wallace Bruce, although born in New 
York, is as Scotch, by descent, by association 
and by affiliation as his name implies. He 
was, for some time, American consul at Leith; 
he was prime-mover in the erection of the 
Lincoln monument at Edinburgh, in memory 
of the Scottish-American soldiers killed in our 
Civil War, the only memorial of the kind in 
the Kingdom; he was the poet at the cere- 
mouy of its unveiling; and he has the rare 
honor of following Burns as the Poet Laureate 
of the Canongate Kilwinning Lodge of Free- 
masons in the capital city of North Britain. 
In the ancient home of that venerable institu- 
tion, one of the most interesting of the Liter- 
ary Landmarks of Edinburgh still existing to- 
day, he read, January 25, 1890, an “Ode upon 
the Anniversary of Burns”; and in the same 
sacred spot a few months later, to the air of 
“Scotland Yet,” he sang of “The Old Organ,” 
which dates back to the historic year 1745, an 
instrument to the accompaniment of which 
Burns himself saug the Songs of Scotland in 
the days of Auld Lang Syne. 

In his Wayside Poems‘ Mr. Bruce touches 
more than once upon the tendency of Burns; 
and “The Auld Brig’s Welcome,” read in Ayr 
in 1891, upon the unveiling of a statue to the 
Bard of Scotia, is one of the happiest and most 
effective of his efforts. Two stanzas from 
the “Birthday Ode” are well worth quoting 
here, as giving a taste of the quality of Mr. 
Bruce’s verse, and as showing his opinion of 
Burns. He calls him the—- 


«“_... Bard and poet lowly born 
To teach the brotherhood of man, 
1 Wayside Poems. By Watuacr Bruce. Illustrated. 


Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 


With skylark lilt of early morn, 
And notes that thrill the patriot’s van. 


‘*He saw in man’s uplifted face 
The promise of a grander time, 
He sang the freedom of the race, 
He boldly rang the century’s chime.” 
This would seem to prove that the American 
Scotchman is sometimes a better Scotchman 
than the Scotchman born; that the great 
critic of Thrums goes sometimes “aglee” in 
his opinions of men and morals, and that Mr. 
Bruce has caught, and caged, some of the sky- 
lark’s thrilling notes. 


A genuine Scotch Scotchman has lately ap- 
peared in print Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,? 
which grows, and spreads its white blossoms, 
in many a Scottish kail-yard. He touches not 
upon Burns, and his subject theme gangs rath- 
er in the direction of sermons than of songs. 
If there is a fault to be found with his prose 
it is that it is a little preachy, now and then; 
but, as Burnbrae says of a certain “discoorse,”' 
it is “ baith instructive and edifyin’.”. We are 
told, in that sorrowful chapter upon “ A Schol- 
ar’s Funeral,” that Drumtochty never acquit- 
ted itself with credit at a marriage, having no 
natural aptitude for gayety, and being haunt- 
ed with anxiety lest any “hicht” should end 
ina“howe”; but that the parish had a genius 
for burials! Mr. “Ian Maclaren” does not seem 
to be possessed of much natural aptitude for 
gayety himself, but his genius for funerals 
is remarkable. It follows, then, that his col- 
lection of stories is a sad one, but the tales 
are simple, and stirring as well; they are ten- 
der and touching; sometimes they are humor- 
ous,despite the absence of gayety; and they 
are,above all, always human. 

When “The Bonnie Brier Bush” appeared 
under a name entirely unknown to the readers 
of fiction, and evidently an assumed name, it 
was conjectured that its author might, per- 
haps, be Mr. Barrie, although its dialect is not 
the dialect of Thrums. But it soon became ap- 
parent that another born story-teller had been 
born in Scotland, and that Mr. Barrie had a 
rival in his own Jand and in his own particu- 
lar line; aman gifted to portray that common- 
sense and common fellowship which are ex- 
hibited in the commun men and the common 
women who live north of the Border, and who 
do credit and honor to Scotland yet. 

Since a British literary journal has seen fit 
to betray the identity of “Ian Maclaren,” it is 
not improper to give here a few facts concern- 


2 Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By IAN Mact.anen, 
12mo, Cloth, $125. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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ing him, gathered from an American Scotch- 
man who knows him well. His real name is 
John MacLaren Watson. He is at present 
pastor of the Sefton Park Presbyterian 
Church, Liverpool; but he was formerly a 
Free Kirk minister in Perthshire, where he 
was born something less than fifty years ago. 
His scenes are laid in his native county. 
Drumtochty is Drumlochly, and Dunleith is 
Crief. And some of the sketches here gather- 
ed together were real in the lecture-room of 
Mr. Watson’s own church before Mr. Barrie ap- 
peared in print at all. The man who preached 
“ His Mother’s Sermon” is more true to nature 
than is the now so well-known “ Little Minis- 
ter”; and the sketch itself is one of the most 
complete and perfect things of its kind in the 
English language, and the Scottish dialect. 


Ir is to be regretted that Mr. Bowie cannot 
be induced to give public vent to his opinion 
of Thackeray, another writer who taught the 
brotherhood of man. Mrs. Ritchie says that 
her father lived in good company, but, un- 
fortunately, he did not number Mr. Bowie 
among his friends. It is concerning this same 
good company that Mrs. Ritchie speaks in her 
Chapters from Some Uniritten Memoirs? The 
volume is a fitting sequel to the “ Records of 
Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning,” from the same 
sympathetic pen, noticed in these columns 
some two years ago; and the best of all the 
good company, now as then, is Thackeray him- 
self. We get glimpses of Dickens, of Leigh 
Hunt, of the Carlyles, of Charlotte Bronté, of 
John Leech, but it is of Thackeray, happily, 
that we see the most. In one little picture of 
him his daugliter brings us as near to Thack- 
eray as any of us, in this world, are likely to 
come. The occasion was a juvenile ball given, 
probably, at No. 1 Devonshire Terrace, where 
Dickens lived until 1851, although Mrs. Ritchie 
states neither the place nor the time. “Cer- 
tainly,” she says, “ the Dickens childrens’ par- 
ties were shining lights in our early London 
days—nothing came in the least near them. 
There were other parties—and they were very 
nice—but nothing to compare to these; not 
nearly so light, not nearly so shining, not near- 
ly so going round and round.” And then she 
describes the closing scene of one of these 
charming entertainments: “The hall was 
crowded, and the broad staircase was lined 
with little boys—thousands of little boys— 
whose heads and legs and arms were waving 
about together. They were making a great 
noise, and talking and shouting, and the eldest 
son of the house seemed to be marshalling 
them. Presently the noise became a cheer, 
and then another; and we looked up and saw 
that our father had come to fetch us, and that 


3 Chapters from Some Unwritten Memoirs. By ANNE 
Taackenay Rircute. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2. New York: Harper 
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his white head was there above all the others; 
and then came a third ringing cheer, and some 
one went up to him—it was Mr. Dickens him- 
self—who laughed and said quickly, ‘that is 
for you!’ And my father looked up surprised, 
pleased, touched, settled his spectacles, and 
nodded gravely to the little boys!” There is 
one little boy, still living, who remembers see- 
ing Thackeray settle his spectacles, upon an- 
other great occasion—great to the little boy— 
who remembers being so close to those spec- 
tacles that he saw his own small self reflected 
in them, and who cannot read of this pleas- 
ing, touching incident now, without feeling a 
lump rise in his semi-centennial throat. 

Two of the most delightful chapters from 
these Memoirs of Mrs. Ritchie are those de- 
voted to her Musician and to her Poet. The 
former was Chopin, whom she heard play 
once in his own poor rooms in Paris; the lat- 
ter was Jasmin, the inspired hair-dresser. Her 
Musician was a great delight to her. Her 
Poet was a bitter disappointment. He was 
her first live poet. What she expected to see 
she does not say, but what she did see was “a 
head like the tigure-head of a ship—a jolly, 
red, shiny, weather-beaten face with large, 
round, prominent features, ornamented with 
little pomatumy wisps of hair, and a massive 
torso clothed in a magnificent frilled shirt, 
over a pink lining.” Which shows that even 
in those days poets did not always look beau- 
tiful or sport Green Carnations in their but- 
ton-holes. 

The temptation to quote from this book is 
very great, particularly those portions which 
relate to Thackeray’s first attempts at Read- 
ing, in Willis’ Rooms, and to tle first visit of 
“Jane Eyre” to the Young Street house— 
“the tiny, delicate, serious little lady, pale, 
with fair, straight hair, and steady eyes, 
dressed in a little barége dress, with a pattern 
of faint green moss, who entered the room in 
mittens, in silence and in seriousness”; the 
author of the wonderful stories who was per- 
sonally afraid of Thackeray, and of whom, at 
the beginning Thackeray was a little bit afraid. 
But of these, and of many things quite as 
charming, the reader must read for himself. 


THE biographer of Mrs. Ritchie’s hero of 
verse, “ Jacques Jasmin, Barber, Poet, Philan- 
thropist,” appears this month as the author 
of the personal history of Josiah Wedgwood,* 
a shining example of that Self-Help, Duty, 
Thrift, Character, Courage, Patience, and En- 
durance, which Dr. Samuel Smiles has been 
illustrating to the world during nearly forty 
years. Wedgwood was a Man of Inven- 
tion and Industry, who, like Dr. Smiles’s other 
subjects, the Stephensons, inventors; Nasmyth, 


* Josiah Wedgwood, F.R.S. Tis Personal History. 
By Samvuet Sires. LL.D. With Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 
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the Engineer; Dick, the Baker, the Botanist, 
and the Geologist ; and Edwards, the Natural- 
ist, made himself out of lowly material, and 
without the aid of any one else. He came 
of a family of potters—the Wedgwoods had 
been manufacturers of earthen-ware for more 
than two centuries when he was born, in 
1730; his family was poor; he was the young- 
est of thirteen children; he left school at 
the age of nine, knowing nothing but what 
Dr. Smiles calls “the beginnings” of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The rest of his learn- 
ing and knowledge he accomplished himself. 
Like many men of action and enterprise, he 
was, for the most part, his own educator; he 
went to the best school that has ever existed 
since men began to want to know, the School 
of Experience ; and ofall its graduates he was, 
in his own particular branch of study, one of 
the most distinguished. As is recorded upon 
his tombstone, “ he converted a rade and in- 
considerable manufacture into an elegant art 
and an important part of national commerce ” ; 
he was a Member of the Royal and the Antiqua- 
rian Societies; and his eulogist is a Prime 
Minister of England. “If the day shall ever 
come,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ when we shall be 
as eminent in true taste as we now are in the 
economy of production, my belief is that the 
result will probably be due to no single man 
in so great a degree, as to Wedgwood.” 

This is the man who is the theme of Dr. 
Smiles’s latest lay sermon, preached to his 
great audiences on both sides of the Atlantic. 
He is shown to us as he was, in straightfor- 
ward, simple words of praise and appreciation, 
but not of undue laudation. And underlying 
the whole narrative is the old, old moral Dr. 
Smiles has tanght so Jong, that God helps those 
who know enough to help themselves. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT, having turned her attention 
for some time past to the Makers of Florence, 
to the Makers of Edinburgh, to the Days of 
Queen Anue, to an occasional biography, and 
to English Literature, generally, in the Victo- 
rian Age, has suddenly drifted back into the 
paths of fiction, in her ancient voluminous and 
prolific way. How she manages to cover so 
much ground, and in so short a period, no one 
who travels the same roads can quite under- 
stand. Last month we spoke here of her “Sir 
Robert’s Fortune,” now we have another tale, 
of equal length, called Who Was Lost and Is 
Found.’ This latter is a more exciting story, 
although not much more cheerful in its tone. 
Its scenes are laid in Midlothian, in the pres- 
ent time, and its central figures are certain 
train-robbers, murderers, and outlaws from 
the Far West of America, for whom we do not 
look, naturally, in a simple, decent, respect- 
able, “ genteel” household, within a mile or two 

5 Who Was Lost and Is Found. A Novel. By Mrs. 
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of Edinboro’ Town. It is the familiar story 
of the Prodigal’s Return. The relenting par- 
ent covers the boy’s rags with the best robes 
that can be obtained, and then she goes off to 
gnaw the husks which the swine refused; 
while the prodigal rebels against his rehabili- 
tation and longs, silently, for the husks of his 
misery and his freedom. He never did any- 
thing, says Mrs. Oliphant, notwithstanding the 
fulness of his strength. He had no impulse 
to work. His impulses were all in the way 
of idleness, and uselessness, and uncommitted 
wickedness. He was the very antithesis of 
Josiah Wedgwood, and he is an admirable foil 
to the estimable potter, whose thumb never 
slipped. Mrs. Oliphant is not very successful 
in her portrayal of the Prodigal, who is achar- 
acter quite out of her regular line; but the 
good woman against whom the Prodigal had 
sinned, who had compassion on him, and for- 
gave him, again and again, is one of the best 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s recent creations; and for 
her sake we can endure, even if we cannot ex- 
cuse, ler son. 


ANOTHER story treating of the maternal and 
filial instincts appears among the books of the 
month. Its title is Upon a Cast, it is written 
by Miss Charlotte Dunning, its scenes are laid 
upon the banks of the Hudson, its period is the 
end of this Nineteenth Century, and its people 
are natives and citizens of the United States. 
Mrs. Oliphant pictures a Scottish mother who 
gives everything to a son who deserves no- 
thing whatever; Miss Dunning depicts an 
American mother who gives nothing to a son 
who deserves much. The North Briton is a 
woman who thinks of nobody but her boy, the 
New-Yorker is a woman who does not think 
of anybody but her self. They are both typi- 
cal, and both real,on both sides of the water; 
they are both admirably well drawn, and they 
are in strong contrast. We all know the de- 
voted, unselfish, nothing -but-mother- mother 
of Mrs. Oliphant, and we have some acquaint- 
ance with the shrewd, clever, very loving, 
and very jealous mother, who could have laid 
down her life for her son, but could not share 
his affection with another, who is the domi- 
nating personage in the present tale. 

Miss Dunning is, of course, not so old or so 
voluminous a writer as is Mrs. Oliphant, she 
has not begun to have had so much experience 
in the telling of stories, her name is compara- 
tively a new one among the creators of fic- 
tion; but this novel of hers shows no sign of 
the ’prentice hand. The plot is well conceived 
and well carried ont, the men and women are 
built of flesh and blood, the style is clear and 
good, and the dialogue is bright and spark- 
ling. Some of her talk is well worth setting 
down. Concerning certain new neighbors of 
theirs, young Dearborn says that they are un- 
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commonly pleasant people, a bit unconven- 
tional, easy to get acquainted with, but not 
free and easy, simply thoroughly well bred. 
And here comes the application: “ I think it is 
only underbred women who are stiff and for- 
mal, always afraid lest they do the incorrect 
thing.” Elsewhere the author makes one of 
her characters say that while “ women should 
not truckle to public opinion, nevertheless they 
are foolish to run their heads against stone 
walls.” She speaks of “those mysterious dis- 
eases girls suffer from nowadays, part whims, 
and part tight-lacing”; and apropos of the 
familiar and often quoted line of Parolles, “A 
young man married is a man that’s marr’d,” 
she makes Mrs. Pelham say that “Shakspere 
wrote that out of the depths of his own ex- 
perience. Even Shakspere was only human, 
and must have harped a little on his own 
history.” 

No novel can be dull in which there is talk 
like this. It is talk that might be talked. 
Not the collection of strained epigram which 
flutters from Lady Windermere’s Fan, or is 
used to dye the pure Carnation an absolutely 
artificial and unnatural Green. 


An Agitator,’ also from the pen of a new and 
comparatively unknown writer, Miss Clemen- 
tina Black, has for its hero the wise son of a 
Prodigal Father, a comparatively new and un- 
known figure in fiction. Kit Brand, descended 
directly from a gentle-man—in the heraldic 
sense of the word—and a scoundrel—in the 
vulgar sense of the term,—was himself half a 
gentleman, and nothing of a scoundrel what- 
ever. He inherited from his mixed parentage 
qualities of mind and body which made him 
a little uncomfortable in his mother’s class, 
and not quite at home in his father’s. He had 
no ties, and he tried to make none; he had no 
family and he wanted none; he felt himself 
the right man for the work he had elected to 
do. He became “An Agitator” belonging to 
no particular party but that of Labor—with 
acapital L. The working-people of England 
were his family, and he would have no other. 
So he told his father once, not knowing that 
he was talking to his father; and this was 
the career he made his own. He was out of 
step with both classes, in a way; he was out 
of step with the times; but he was sincere and 
consistent, and he never got out of step with 
himself. His story,as told by Miss Black, is 
a most interesting and exciting one. It isa 
political novel, pure and simple; there is no 
love-making in it, no sentiment, no romance, 
nothing but hard hits and hard hitting against 
wealth and oppression, but without the fanat- 
ical ery, too often used, that oppression and 
wealth are of necessity one and inseparable. 
“Socialism in the West End,” says one of the 
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socialists—from Bloomsbury—* Socialism in 
the West End is enthusiasm; in the East End 
it is revolt; and in Bloomsbury it is business !” 
The West End is upper Fifth Avenue; the 
East End is Mulberry Bend ; and Bloomsbury 
is Greenwich Village and Lexington Avenue. 
We have the three degrees of Socialism in our 
own town, and none of them are very alarm- 
ing. Kit Brand’s socialism combined them 
all. He was enthusiastic; he meant business 
-—to wit, a seat in Parliament;—and he 
preached revolt, but revolt only against the 
evils that certainly do exist wherever men do 
congregate. 

As a study of Socialism the book is wel! 
worth reading; and it is well worth reading as 
a story, even by readers who love stories of 
love. The curious fact that the hero’s con- 
viction in a court of law was the only thing 
that could ever prove his innocence in the 
eyes of the world, the unusual effect of his 
crushing legal defeat leading to his magnifi- 
cent moral victory, is an incident worthy of 
the genius of a Hall Caine or a Conan Doyle. 





Mrs. Harriet Prescott SrorrorD touches 
not upon Socialism, except domestic socialism, 
in her latest collection of short stories, and she 
has but little to say about this relationship 
of mother and son; nevertheless her hus- 
bands and wives, generally, begin by being out 
of step with each other. In A Scarlet Poppy,* 
the opening tale, which gives its name to the 
volume, Mr. Dunmore trips over Mrs. Dunmore’s 
wild and thoughtless extravagance. In “ Best 
Laid Schemes” a vegetable diet makes the 
path of life uneven for the persons on the 
march. And in “Mrs. Claxton’s Skeleton” 
the naming of the baby is the last straw over 
which a worthy couple stumble. But the mo- 
tion invariably becomes regular in the end, 
and they all walk into barracks in good order, 
and generally on the double-quick. They fall 
in as easily as they fall ont; and they appear 
to fall out simply to show how beautifully 
they can fallin. The drill is always a moral 
one, however, and the effect cannot help being 
beneficial, not only upon the regiments of 
serions readers who turn out whenever Mrs. 
Spofford appears on parade, but to the crowds 
of frivolous, curious readers, who merely turn 
ont to follow the band and to see the show. 
The wives who view the procession will learn 
to limit their expenses to what their purses 
can buy; husbands will discover that it is 
easier to call their eldest sons by the names 
the mother selects, in the first’ place; and they 
will all march, in perfect step, to the music of 
“The Roast Beef of Old England,” towards 
the home where love is, and where perfect con- 
fidence and patience and sympathy abide. 
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